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PREFACE 

yO Latin poet has been translated into verse, in 
s country at least, niore often than Horace, 
Perhaps the long list of poets, sciiolars, and statesmen 
who from generation to generation have tried their hands 
at the task may suggest the reflection that part of its 
fascination must consist in its insuperable difficulties. 
The humbler part of translating him into prose has 
been scantily attempted in England, though the example 
has been set us in France. By translation into prose 
I understand that which has been done for Virgil by 
Coniogton and more lately by Mackail, for Homer by 
Lang and his coadjutors, or again in part for Dante by 
Dr. Carlyle — a translation which, while literal in the 
sense that every thought is exactly represented in its 
proper order, tone, and emphasis, has also just so much 
of literary form that it can be read by a modern reader 
without distress, and understood without perpettal 
reference to the original ; and that (to adapt Horace** 
own expression) if in the process the Mithor he 
necessarily dismembered, the fragmenu can at loM be 
recognized for those of a poet. CoragtoaS prvK 
translation of Virgil, which was publuhed pwd w wo^il y , 
■ 'but which had been read by htm in bk PnfemM U 
■lectures, was perhaps the dm mattft d the IM tm 
V-a Latin poet. Nowadays a tnoiliitMa 'attt VMjjUk 
's coming to be thought ai Bewwary Vi » < •mi^^^ 
edition of a classic as a tran^atiuu tat« L 
Greekclaaucatthi.-bc£iiuiiiig of theb jkn^ 
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is the true parallel. English translations have coined 
with full English commentaries. They are their 1 
natural complemeot ; and any mischief which they may 1 
he supposed to cause to classical Study — I should prefer i 
to say, any change that they indicate in its methods — | 
has come already with the commentaries 

Perhaps in saying so much an old schoolmaster is 
betraying a twinge of conscience at seeming to publish 
a ' crib.' But in truth if the present translation owed 
its origin to an Oxford lecture-room some thirty years 
ago, it has been given to the printer now not so much 
with any view to schoolboys or Academic students as 
to two other classes of readers. Horace was more 
read in the generation which is passing away than he is 
now ; and it has been thought that some who, though 
their classical books are not often disturfjed, have not 
altogether lost the memory of his genial wisdom may 
turn over these pages with interest and find in them 
some echoes of the past. And there is an increasing 
class of persons who, without first-hand knowledge of 
the classical languages, are interested to make the great 
writers of Greece and Rome something more than mere 
names to themselves. Perhaiis these will care more to 
feel that they have the exact things which Horace said 
than to have a distant and questionable imitation of the 
poetical form in which he said it. Even in plain prose, 
it may be, they will find some cliarm in his company, 
and feel across the centuries the ' touch of nature.' 
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INTRODUCTION 

HORACE'S LIFE AND WRITINGS 

^E have always been more chary than some 
other peoples in naturalizing the classical 
writers. Even among the more commonly read Latin 
classics we make a selection. We write Horace and 
Virgil {unless we prefer Vergil) and Ovid, but Pro- 
pertius and Lucretius, Terence but Plautus, Livy but 
Tacitus. 

Wc indicate in this way our favourites, those who seem 
most at home among us, perhaps those whose writings 
have bc'en most continuously used as school-books. 
Horace has both claims to be treated as an old friend. 
He and Virgii have shared the place of the universal 
school-hooks from the days when Juvenal, not a huc- 
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of pulling liis linger on every flaw, yet leaving tie 
reader smiling and his friend: every heart opens 
to him, and he j>lays about its strings.' One of the 
most recent of English wjiiers oo Latin literature 
gives a lisi, not exhaustive but represeniaiiTC, of the 
great men of letters in different ages and countries to 
whom he has been a friend and companion : ' He 
has forged a link of union between intellects and 
temperaments so diverse as those of Dante, Montaigne, 
Bossuet, Lafoniaine, Voltaire, Hooker, Chesterfield, 
Gibbon, Wordsworth, Thackej'ay. Mystic and atheist, 
preacher and scoffer, recluse and leader of fashion have 
in Horace one subject in which they arc sympathetic 
with each other.' Professor Tyrrell's list reminds us 
of one point about Horace's popularity ; though it 
has been as wide as the world of European civiliza- 
tion, he has found a special home in the hearts of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen. 

What we know of him we know almost entirely from 
his own writings. A few facts are added by a short 
memoir written, it seems, originally by Suetonius, the 
biographer of the twelve Caesars, but which has only 
reached us in a fragmentary state, and mixed up with 
passages which evidently refer to a totally different 
person. But Horace's poems are full of autobio- 
graphical matter. Though the opposite of what we 
call an ' egotist,' he tells us incidentally a great deal 
about himself, of his parentage and early home, of 
the events of his life, of his friends, his haunts, 



his daily occupations in Rome and i 



the 



country. 
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reful to read between the lines) of 
and character, 
born on December 8, sixty-fiye years before 
the Christian Era, two years before Augustus Caesar. 
It was the year of Catiline's first abortive conspracy. 
Pompey was in Asia winning military renown and the 
attachment of the army in the war against \Cv\g Mithri- 
dates. Julius Caesar was in Rome serving the office of 
Afdile. and ingratiating himself with the jiopulace by 
liis magnificent expenditure on public buildings and shows 
of games. It was a moment of pause in the civil wars ; 
buteverything was preparing, both in respect of conditions 
and of persons, for the great impending struggle and 
political resettiement, the issues of which were so largely 
to affect Horace's life. 

Like most of the great Roman writers, he was 
country-bom. His father belonged to Venasia, a town 
which lay on the Eastern slope of the Apennines, 
among a network of valleys which run down from 
Monte Voliore, an extinct volcano, carrying their 
waters into the Aufidus or Ofanto, the largest of tlie 
torrents that cross the Apulian plain to the Adriatic. 
Horace's poetry has many references to the scenery 
and associations of his early home. There is the 
well-known story of his childhood, how (no doubt 
when he was in v'llkggialura, perhaps at his nurse's 
cottage in the hills, for Mount Vultur was ten miles 
from Venusia) he lost himself in the forest and was 
found, like the babes in the wood, covered up with 
leaves by the wood -pigeons. We find in his verses the 
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names wbicti stit! exist of vllkgcs and forests 
one of the Satires, when describing a journey over the 
Apennines with Maecenas, he notes with deliglit ilie 
place from which he caught the first sight of the familiar 
outlines of his ApuUan hills. It seems an unconscious 
and therefore more touching tribute to his fondness, that 
when he is speaking of the richness of Italian soil, the 
valour of Italian soldiers, the sturdy industry of Italian 
peasants, where others would have used the epithet 
• Roman 'or ' Italian,' he slips frequently into * Apulian,' 
or what is its equivalent, ' Daunian.' 

Venusia was a ' colony ' : that is, it was originally a 
frontier town, an outpost planted in a conquered country, 
where veteran soldiers were settled and 
Rome created. It was founded in b.c. agi, nea: 
end of ihelast Samnitewar. Horace makes in Sat. 
an interesting use of this position of Venusia. I" 
defending himself for writing Satire, and he says 
he is as the Venusian settlers in old days, set or 
border, of a fighting stock, ready to do battle with any 
one who assails the territory which he has undertaken 
to guard. In other words his Satire is one of defence, 
not bf defiance. He writes not to wound or injure, 
but to pi'otect the sacred interests of virtue, good sense, 
and patriotism. 

Whether this means that Horace claimed descent in 
any way from the colonists of Venusia does not appear. 
If so, his family had come down in the world, for his 
father had been a slave. He had obtained his freedom 
in some way before his marriage, for Horace himself 
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was ingenuas, bom, that is, of parents free at the time 
of his birth. But still the ' freedraan's son ' was id 
a social position which exposed him hy-and-by, when 
he began to rise in the world, to jealousy and taunts 
which he felt keenly. He lived through iheni ; and 
when the completion of his volume of lyric poetry 
(Odes i-iii) had given him fidl seif-confidence, we find 
him actually making it a boast that like Daunus, the 
mythical founder of the Apulian race, ' cxhum'iti poieni,' 
he too had risen from humility to greatness; as he 
puts it in another place, that ' Iwrn of a freedman sire 
and ID a modest home he had spread wings too wide 
for his nest, so that anything you took from his birth 
you must add to his merit,' But to be magnanimous 
when success is assured is easy. What strikes us in 
Horace is the way in which he met the criticism when 
he stit) felt it, at the time that he was writing his lirst 
book. I refer of course especially to the passage in 
Sat. I. 6, in which, after speaking of the taunts against 
his birth, which had pursued him from the fn-st, but 
especially since he became the friend of Maecenas, he 
first explains the history of their friendship, in order to 
show that he owed it neither lo chance nor to any base 
arts, but to his own personal i^ualities, and then turning 
ihe tables on his detractors he avows that any merit 
which may have been found in him was due to the 
parentage oti which they ]ioured scorn. He describes 
his father's anxious and tender care for him, how 
though his means were small he had spared nothing to 
give his son the best possible education, had brought 
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him to Rome insie:id of sending him to a country 
school, as men richer and grander than he did, had 
taken care that his boy should never lack what others 
had in the way of dress ^nd attendance, but had dele- 
gated to no one the duty of guarding him from the 
dangers and temptations of a great city, had gone 
himself with him daily to and from school. This q 
his conclusion (I give it in Conington's version) : 

He feared not lest one day 
The world should talk of money thrown away, 
If after all I phed some trade for hire 
Like him, a tax collector or a crier: 
Nor had I murmured : as it is, the score 
Of gratitude and praise is all the more. 
No ! while my head's unturned, I ne'er shall r 
To blush for that dear father, or to plead. 
As men oft plead, 'tis Nature's fault, not r ' 
I came not of a better, worthier, line. 
Not thus I speak, not thus I feel : the plea 
Might serve another, but 'twere base in me. 
Should Fate this moment bid me to go back 
O'er all my length of years, my !ife retrack 
To its first hour, and pick out such descent 
As man might wish for, e'en to pride's conien 
I should rest satisfied with mine, nor choose 
New parents, decked with senatorial shoes. 

A nobler tribute has seldom been paid to a father. 

Horace tells us nothing of his mother, nor of any 
brother or sister, and this probably means that he was 
an only child, left early on his father's hands. The 
father had made, it seems, a little money ; how, we know 
not. Horace speaks of him as having been a ^condor,' 
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and the author of the SuetonJan life adds ' ex-utionum,' 
A 'collector' of debts or dues, either in the wiy of 
ordinary business or of revenue. The Jatter authority 
says further that he dealt in salted goods. He had 
retired and bought a small farm. He saw do doubt 
his boy's unusual gifts and carried him off to give him 
every chance of a refined education at Rome. He had 
married, probably, as was said, after he obtained his 
freedom, that is, rather late in life, Rnd it would seem 
likely that he died before his son attained eminence. 

Besides the account to which reference has been made 
we have a few scattered hints as to Horace's education. 
We know the name of his schoolmaster, and Horace 
adds an epithet which will stick to him to the end of 
lime — ' OrbiSai plagotus' fond of the rod. But as 
we know from other sources, he was a scholar 
and schoolmaster of note ; and since he came from 
Beneventum, on the road from Venusia to Rome. 
Horace's father would probably have heard of his 
reputation. We cannot but sympathize with him. poor 
Orbilius ! His great pupil called him "-plagoiui,' and 
a short biography of him which exists tells us that he 
'taught with more reputAtioi) than remuneration,' and 
that he wrote a book on ' the wrongs which schoolmasters 
at the hands of parents.' Horace tells us that 
of bis earliest school-books was a Laun translauoD 

Livius Andronicus of Homer's Odyssey. When 
young Roman who was to finish 
his education went, much as we go to a uniiersity, to 
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lectures of the philosophers who still made that 
their head quarters. Horace's 'university life' made 
its mark on him in two ways. The interest ia 
philosophy as it was then chiefly understood — moral 
philosophy, that is — the ends of mora! action and the 
practical conduct of life — he never lost. It is the sub- 
ject to which in all his writings he returns. He could 
never bind himself to any single school : he was, as he 
describes himself, a wanderer on the sea, putting in 
now to one haven and now another, as wind and 
wave carried him ; fingering the philosophers' problems 
always with some interest, though playfiJly, pointing out 
their paradoses, pressing home their serious lessons. 
But his sojourn hud another result. He was at Athens 
in the fatal year of Caesar's assassination, and Brutus, 
soon after the ' Ides of March," came there also, and 
for the moment was keeping quiet, professing to study 
philosophy and frequenting the lectures of Theomnestus 
the Academic. It was a moment to stir a young 
poet's blood. We think of our own Coleridge and 
Southey and Wordsworth In the first fervour of the 
French Resolution. And Brutus, the student and 
idealist, was the man to attract his sympathy and 
dominate his imagination. The two came together, 
and when in a few weeks Brutus departed to 
Province, he took Horace with him on his staff, 
eventually (it suggests that the Republican army 
not very well officered) gave him the command 
a 'cohort' or battalion. And so Horace came 
iight on the side of Brutus and Cassius agiiinst 
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patron and friend in the disastrous battle of 
Philippi. Every oiie knows the siory of his throwing 
away his shield in ihe rout, but it is not always re- 
membered on what authority the story rests. It is on a 
few words of his own, and these, as evidently as anyihbg 
as ever written, not to be talcea with prosaic liteial- 
When he is wriring seriously at the end of the first 
ik of the EpisiJes he claims that it should be re- 
;mbered of him that both at home and in the field he 
found favour in the eyes of the first men of Rome. 
We may be quite sure that if he had misbehaved at 
Philippi he would not have touched the question. It 
was the confidence that his readers knew better thi^t 
enabled him in this way to impute cowardice to himself. 
On the one hand it is said playfully. Alcaeus, the Greek 
lyric poet (and he is always desiring to be thought the 
Roman Alcaeus), had sung (also, probably, in irony) of 
himself that in a famous battle he had dung away his 
Horace says in effect ' I played the poet's 
t — you know what that has always been.' On the 
icT hand it is part (if we read the whole Ode and try 
'to estimate its core of meaning) of a generous tribute to 
a lost cause. Horace is addressing a friend who in 
that campaign had been his close companion, and who, 
when Horace gave up the contest and came home, had 
gone on fighting, but who now to his friend's surprise 
and delight has appeared in Rome safe and unmolested 
by the new government. ' What, Pompeius,' he says, 
* at home again safe in limb and rights ? Pompeius who 
shared with me the dangers and snatched pleasures of 
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together when I felt 
4k 4m<<A >jt Pbili(ipi and the headlong rout, my 
)fttt iml* ihiM ii^onously left behind me, what time 
X)tM( bmkr 4nd ttnKe who threatened high bit the 
\Wl ■• Jc^^<' Hw own [art is puqMsely made little 
41, ll wwt » 6i jMft (ot .1 |x>ei — and who was he 
i||hSK Vinue b«r«V wiis broken i The words are few, 
hw Ute iWM^ vnghiy for that. There is reference to 
tkv ^4iUr> thM Bnitus when die batde was over fell. 
tlwVa hi'itttTit on his own sword, expresiiing his de- 
'wil IK a lytoiiittOD from a Greek ])oet, ' Poor Virtue ! 
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«Ki xl iHy ltt« to follow ihce.' It h3S been worth 
\Uv tv tlwvU on this point at length, for two con- 
iM.v be dniwn from the review ; (i) It is an 
\ of ihv indojicndence and dignity which 
^M<mV iUMDtiulw\l in bis great change of political 
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enterprise of Brutas and Cassius he saw the way back to 
the better social and political ideals of the past. Events 
destroyed the illusion, and he came, cot at once, but by 
stages which we can trace, to see that the best hope of 
the reforms which he desired lay in the acceptance of 
the rule of Octavianus. He gave his adhesion to him 
and put bis muse at his service, but he was not expected 
to bespatter his old friends. He was not a prophet, 
but his enthusiasm was for what was great and pro- 
mising in the imperial government. It was not for 
power or splendour of the court, but for the social and 
moral reforms promised and sought, for the return of 
peace and stability, the restoration of religion, the rule 
of moderation, culture, and refinement. (2) Secondly, 
it is an illustration of the necessity, when we would 
understand Horace from his writings, of making full 
allowance for the playfulness and irony with which he 
always speaks of himself. He never makes the best 
of himself. He never would have us think him too 
much in earnest. It is always 'Who am I to preach \ 
I am no saint. I am as bad as my neighbours.' 

t is the same spirit in which he so often begins or 
i his great political and patriotic Odes with apology 
meddling in such high matters, with profession, 
obviously untrue, that his real interest and poedc gift 
lie in concerns of love and wine. It is the explanation 
of several things in his writings which we should gl^ly 

The immediate results of Philippi were disastrous 
10 him. He came home, as he says, 'humbled and 
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Iivouriie place was Tareatum, at another timt be Ire- 
iicDtly went \o Baiae, on the coast a few miles north of 
laples. One year his ]ihysician, the famous Antonius 
fusa, who was the inventor and a great upholder of 
the cold water cure, forbade him Baiae where the 
treatment was sulphur vapour baths ; and he writes 
a [loetical letter to a friend to ask him about the 
watering places further down on the gdf of Paestum. 

We have many glimpses of Horace's mode of life 
in his Sabine retreat. The estate was a small one, but 
tliere was room on it for a small home farm, managed 
and tilled by a bailitf and eight other slaves, and also 
for five small holdings let to tenants. We see Horace 
walkmg about his little property, talking to his bailiff 
about the possibility of growing vines tn one warm comer 
(the bailiff says lliey may as well try to grow pepper or 
frankincense) or as to the necessity of banking the 
Stream. We sec him plying a mattock or moving 
Stones with his own hands to the amusement of 
his neighbours. We see him strolling in the forest, 
bis mind Ml of some stanza of an Ode which he 
is compo^Dg, and forgetting how far he is from home 
till suddenly a huge wolf confronts him, yet such is 
a good conscience that the poet is less frightened 
than the wolf. He tells us of bis building plans. 
He tells us of the books he brought with him when 
he came out for a short holiday from Rome. He 
tells us of his happy evenings with chosen friends 
and some honest neighbours, of thnr simple suppers 
which ihe home-bred slaves share after them, of their 
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Horace's Life and Writings i f 

■fitijucntly at Maecenas's great house on the I'.squiline ; 
ioA Maecenas's fricDdship and the company of literary 
whom he met there were his great attraction to 
Rome. But as soon as he had his country house he 
called it his 'arx,' his stronghold of refuge, and fled 

it as often and as early as he could. 

Through Maecenas he became known to Augustus, 
lod the Emperoi* made an effijrt to persuade him to Kve 
iUi him and act as his priraie secretary. He had the 
courage and good sense to refuse, and it is to Augustus's 
credit that he did not resent it but treated him as a friend 
to the end of his life. Some fragments arc preserved 
of letters from Augustus to him, both playful and 
afiectionate. 

Horace was a man of delicate health. He had always, 
as we say, to 'take care of himself,' In spite of the 
bacchanalian tone of a few of his Odes it is clear that 
he was temperate in the use of wine. His first two 
i^uestions about a place proposed for his sojoum are 
' what is the bread like ? ' and ' what is the water like ? ' 
He st-ems ordinarily to have eaten sparingly. He was 
unmarried, although he was an ardent upholder of 
Augustus's leglsladon to encourage marriage. 

People who look at the headings of his Odes run 
away with the idea that he was always in love with 
some fresh young lady and that he treated some of them 
very badly. Some ingenious critics hare gone the length 

writing a life of him from this point of view j but 

all means a misunderstanding of his poetry and its 
his life. Horace's love poetry is not like 
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itest literary epoch in Roman history, he wished 
ipccia! Ode to be written for the occasion and sung 
at the performance, and he chose Horace to do this. 
This selection gave the poet a public and, as it were, 
official position which he bad not before, and it was 
followed a few years later by a pressing inritation to 
write (as a poet-laureate might be expected to write) two 
Odes to celebrate the victories of the two imperial 
princes, the stepsons of the Emperor, Tiberius and 
Dnisus, This led to the preparation of a fourth book of 
Odes, although he had then for ten years laid aside lyric 
composition. We are now in the year 13, and his 
life was drawing to a close. Some years before he had 
addressed an Ode to Maecenas, who was himself an 
invalid and nervous about himself, in which, partly in 
^^playful remonstrance and prtly in seriousness of feeling, 
protested that if Maecenas died he should die also, 
■ffect it happened. They died in the year 
,C- 8 within a few weeks of one another, Maecenas 
first, Horace on November 27, when he was within 
a few days of his fifty-seventh birthday. His ashes 
were laid close to those of his friend on the Esquiline 

hill. 



Horace's writings follow tv 
his lyrical poems, and there ai 

his 'talks' or prose poems, t 
Though the form of the 



. streams. There are 
' what he himself calls 
e Satires and Epistles, 
so different, the man is 



the same behind both, and to a very great extent the 
sdijects that interest him and call for expression are the 
same, and m both cases there is a process of deielop- 
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mcnt to he incnt of the same kind and 
itiiTCtion. He describes in one place', making an 
unccduu^ serve as n parable, with some irony and 
CKNggrratton, no doubt, but with some substantial truth, 
th« ittotives nnd temper of his earliest writings. It must 
be true llist, when he came home from Philippi to find 
liim^clt' homeless and without an income, he fdt out of 
Itmprr with himself and the world ; and it is true that 
hi! firsi literary efforts were of the nature of in- 
vective. But if he wrote in the first instance coarsely 
and Htterly, and two or three very disagreeable poems 
which remain look as if he did, his good taste and feeling 
mndc him destroy nearly all of such work. The little 
collection of poems which we call Epodes, though in 
iheir original idea personality and sting belong to their 
cxwnce, yet soften and generalize till they are hard to 
<li*tinguish from the later Lyrics which we call Odes. 
And Satire in the same way softens and humanizes in 
his hands, so that when we pass from the so-called 
'Suliirs' to the mellow and beautifid 'Epistles' we 
hardly feel that the character of the poetry is changed. 
The Epodes (17) represent all that he left to 
[•Oiterity of his lyrical work between the years 41, 
wlien he returned to Rome, and 31, the year of 
Awlluni. One of the poems is of great historical 
IflWrrU, for if the interpretation now generally given 
\\i \\ IK riiihl, it is the only contemporaneous record 
it|' thirt jji^at buttle. It was written, it is suggested 
*nli li>Jlli priiUihilily, on board Maecenas's galley i 
' Sir Episl, a. 1. 
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tlie day of the engagement. It ends 
with a humorous picture of Horace's own division 
of mind between the battle and his own personal 
feelings of sea-sickness. No picture so vivid has 
survived of the terror, scorn, and loathing which had 
been excited in the minds of patriotic Romans by 
the dread of Mark Antony's success in tliis battle, 
meaning, as it would have meant, the appearance tn 
Rome of the barbarian queen, Cleopatra, the in- 
troduction of feminine rule, and of the degrading 
accessories of an Oriental court. This feeling went far 
with Horace, and doubtless with many others, as it 
became clear thai Roiue had only a choice of masters, 
to determine him to the warm support of Octavianus. 

It was in writing the Epodes that Horace learned 
that he had a lyrical gift. As they occupied the years 
from 4 1 to 3i,so the first tliree books of the Odes, which 
form a unity, occupied the years from 30 to 23. It 
is easy to feel the charm of the Odes, and yet the 
difficulty of assigning them tlieir proper place in 
poetry. They are lyrical, yet there is not in thejn 
what has been called the ' lyrical cry ' ; there is not 
passion nor profijndity of thought or of feeling. They 
' rise sometimes,' as a Latin critic said of them, to con- 
siderable force and dignity, especially in dealing with 
themes of patriotism ; but on the whole they are playful, 
ironical, commonplace in topics, exquisite in form rather 
than in substance. Yet they are no mere 'verses of 
society.' They travel from land to land and from age 
to age, and are always nt home. There is no collection 
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of poems whicli has been so frequently quoted : ant 
this is because there is none which has given such 
perfect expression to the elementary experiences and 
universal sentiments of the general readers of literature. 
The shortness of life, the mutability of fortune, the 
delights of friendship, the pleasures of ease, mirth, 
jollity, and wine, the lighter and superGcial aspect of 
love, its caprices, jealousies, quarrels, and reconciliations, 
the rudimentary lessons of practical philosophy, patience, 
contentment, moderation ; these are all touched ag^n 
and again in phnses which catch the sense with their 
music and dwell in the memory from their terseness, 
simplicity, and happiness. If tlie poetry of the Odes Ib 
the poetry of art rather than of nature, it is art that 
proved inimitable. When Horace ceased to write, 
moiJd was broken '.' 

To turn to the other class of his poetry. The 
collection of [mems that he published is the First i 
of the Satires, which he gave to the world some four 
years before the Epodes. The term Satire has had 
a curious history. By its derivation and in its first use it 
meant a hotchpot— a dish of many ingredients ; and was 
applied in literature to a medley, a collection of essays 
in verse on various subjects. In the hands of Lucilius 
it acquired from the special use he made of it the sense 
which we now give to it, viz. the censorious criticism 
of men and manners. In this sense Horace inherited 
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of this kind (the Satire of Juvenal or of Pope, thouglt J 
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Pope calls his Satires ' Imitations of Horace ') Horace 
had too much good nature and too lilde self-confidence. 
Satire softens in his hands. It returns to something 
more like its original meaning. Of the fact that this 
had happened he showed hi^ consciousness by dropping 
the word and giving his writing another name which we 
have never adopted in his sense. He calls these poems 
(and indeed apparently the Epistles also) ' Sermanet,' 
a word which had several colours on it. It meant that 
they were something between poetry and prose. He 
calls the Muse that inspired them ' Masa pej^itrii,' 
she went 'afoot,' without the wings of poetic flight. 
But it had the more definite sense of 'talks,' 
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things, on the art of living, on conduct and character, 
on the weaknesses of mankind, but also on other things, 
on literary topics, on himself, incidents of his life, his 
relations to Maecenas. When we pass to the Epistles 
little has been altered. There is the form of an Epistle ; 
even that sometimes is nominal ; but the subjects are 
the same, the folly of avarice, the wisdom of enjoying 
instead of wishing, the charms of country life and 
modest tastes, the paradoxes of philosopheis. The 
style is the same, the free and unrhelorical style of the 
best conversation, playful and serious by turns. In some 
ways they are an advance on the Satires. Horace is 
older; his position is more recognized; his views of 
life are wider and more mature. One point we cannot 
but notice with pleasure : there is not a line in them 
which we would wisli to blot. 
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The Epistles fall into two divisions. Tlie first Book 
occupies the space from the publication of the three 
Books oftheOdesto the year b.c. 19, his own forty-sixth 
year. There are three more Epistles of greater length 
and later date ; these last are all on literary subjects, 
the Episde to Augustus and the EpisUe to the Pisos 
(often called the Art of Poetry) being in substance ex- 
positions of Horace's views on poetry. These views 
fall mainly under two principles. First he defends the 
Classical School of Roman poetry, of which Virgil and 
he himself are to us the great representatives, against those 
who unduly cried up the rougher poets of earlier time, 
and also against the more alfected poetry (of which no 
specimens havi come down to us) which in his own day 
was becoming popular. And secondly he insists upon 
the doctrine, not unconnected with that estimate, that 
poetry is a serious art, requiring like other arts not merely 
natural gift but also long preparation and practice. One 
of the most often quoted of his lines tells us that though 
there are some things in which the moderate and the 
tolerable are righdy allowed their place, ppetry i: 
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Maecenas atavls 

An apoliigy far the ompetilian of Lyric poelrj as ont of 
the iiery many tattei and amkitioni of taaniirul, anil 
not the leatl happy and honourable of them. It U 
written ai a prologue ta the finl three Books of tlie 
Ode,, antHnie the first of the Epodes, of the Satires, and 
of the Epiitlet) it is addressed to Maecenas, and so 
serves as a dedication, 

MAECENAS, in lineage the ehUd of kings, but 
oh I to me my protector, pride, and joy, there 
are whoje pleasure it is to have raised a cloud of dust 
in the racecourse at Olympia, whom the pillar just 
cleared by the glowing wheels and the palm-branch of 
glory lift to the gods, the lords of earth. One is happy 
if the fickle crowd of Roman citizens rush to the jxill 
to raise him through the triple grade of honours ' : 
.mother if he have housed in hia own granary all that Is 
swe]« from Libyan threshing-floors *, The man whose 
joy it is to dig the stiff" soil of his paternal farm, never 
with theoffers of HnAttalus' would you tempt away from 
it to plough tlic sea round Myrto In a bark of Cyprus, 
a frightened sailor. The trader with the fear before hb 
eyes of the wind of Africa wrestling with rough Icarian 
waters, praises a quiet homestead near his Dative town : 

' Acdilc, ptaetor, consul. 

' A hyperbolical cxpreulan for having a large property in the 
com-growiog diitrjcu of North Aftiea. 

' The Allali ncre kings of Pergamui, of labulous wealth. 
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tyi MNKt hr u re]4inflg his shatMred bark ; for to be con* 
WM wiAtftf iM^lth far Siids loo hard a lesson. There 
■a wko wons oul cu]>s of old Massic and to filch a part 
liNM tfc( UKbfokra day, ^trmchcd iit length now beneath a 
lMililu4NiW>ttK>w near the lullaby of some hauntedspring. 
MiMy iVh* JU« vrho love the canip and the trumpet- 
k<iM^ iM^|>lin|( with the clarion, and the wars which 
■uMhen ^bor. The hunter bivouacs under Jove's cold 
kky wnhuut A ihuiight of his young wire, if either his 
ttiWy hi>uivU have sighted a deer, or a Marsian boar has 
bnAcn Utruu^h the meshes of close-twisted cord. For 
(iM\ llw ivy crown which rewards the poet's brow 
4i.b(His luc to the comiinny of gods; cool grove and 
l^ht iUncv» of Nynijihs and Satyrs diaw me aside 
ItvM (htf throng of men, provided that neither Euterpe 
tg4ta>jU ike |>ij<e nor Polyhymnia refuses to string the 
tuW ut l:V«biia. Itut if you will give me a place among 
ihtf tNU\b of the lyre, [ shall lift my head til] it strikes 
ihoiiun. 
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lam satis terris 



MifuiV ^M tltmshl over the portcntt tulAcb follo-axd the 
^ttA <tt Jit&iu Cttetar, and lie fruitlet-t horrors of the 
yifvi »W ■ «■■' ht vxUames Octawanui {the ' Caesar ' of 
(i« k»* Aw) M ite nitortr both of peace and the 
tf* llVi/'J/'i •'"•^ •"^ *f "li^t'l'y prestige abroad. 

EN<>V'1'H now iif snow and direful hail hath 
V'lrttiH^ «h(iw\'nx1 upon earth, and smiting with 
\Ik WV It'^M) hit leO liglit blind temple and tower hath 
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• Kome. hntlt struck panic t 



nations, lest there were coming again the age of Pyrrha ', 
who complaineJ' of portents never seen before, what 
time Proteus * drove all his herd to visit the mounlain 
summits and the kind of lishes ' was entangled in the 
elm-tops where had been the haunt and home of wood- 
jngeons, and frightened deer swam on the flooding waters. 
We have seen yellow Tiber, his stream flung forcibly 
back at the coast of the Tuscan sea \ go forth to lay 
low the king's monument * and Vesta's shrine, while he 
boasts himself the avenger of Ilia's ' importunate com- 
plaints, and over his left bank sweeps far and wide, beyond 
JoFe's will, the uxorious river. How for civil strife 
men sharpened swords by which the hateful Persian 
might more fitly die — how they fought^shall be told to 
a young generation scam in number for thetr parents' 
crimes. Whom of the gods shall our people invoke to 
save a to]ipIing empire ? With what prayers shall the 
consecrated maidens importune Vesta, who turns a deaf 
ear to theit litanies ? To whom will Jore assign ihc 
part of atoning for our guilt ? Come now, at last, we 
pray thee, thy sun-bright shoulders veiled in clouds, 
Apollo, god of augury. Or thou, if thou wilt rather, 

' Wiih ber huibaiid Deucalion, turvivoc in the Greek legcnil of 
the deluge. ' It inipliei 'jusi ai we <re now Joing.' 

' The tea-god with hit leilt. 

' 'TheloulkiiidofbirJ*.' Milton. 

'Or 'fiom his Tuican [right] bank.' 

' The 'Regia' connecled in ttory with King Numa, and In 
uselbe reiidence of the 'Fantifex niunmus,' and so ofjuliui Caesar. 

' Hurace, following one Coim of the legend, identiliei Iicc wilh 
Rhea Silvia, ths mother of Ramutus, and aln cnnneeti her name 
whh the Jnlisu houie. 
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laughing Queen of Eryx, round whom hover Mirth and 
Love. Or if thou hast aught of care for thy neglected 
race, thy son's sons, thou our Sire, sated by the sport — 
all ! loo long — thou who joyest in the war-cry and the 
]iolished helms and the fierce glare of the Moorish foot- 
man on his bleeding foe. Or thou, sweet Maia's winged 
child ', if it be thou that wearest upon earth the disguise 
of human youth, submitting to be called the avenger of a 
Caesar; long be it before thou returnest to heaven : and 
many a year mayst thou linger well pleased among the 
people of Quirinus ; nor ever, impatient of our crimes, 
may any air waft thee from us all too soon ! Here rather 
mayst ihou learn to love glorious triumphs, here to be 
called our father and first citizen ; nor let the Mede ride 
the foray unpunished, while thou art our leader, Caesar' ! 

Ill 

Addressed la a iliip in tuhich Flrg'd is crossing la Grt 
It ii a placid tirade agaiiitl sea-lravcltmg, the pmat 
of •ivhich is the pott' t hope that firgi's voyage may be 
safely performed. Compare Epod. I O on the voyage of 
a bad poet. 

SO guide theethegoddessqueen of Cyprus; so Helen's 
brethren, stars of light, and the sire of the winds, 
keeping in the prison all save lapyx^, O ship, that hast in 

* Octivianu) ii Identified fIniJIy with Mercuiy, the god ofpec- 
muioii and of civil arti. 

* Notice ihe ait which keeps the name or tlie 
society to be the last word. 

' The wind which blotving front the Iipygian promontAI 
would cany the ihip aciou fcom Brundiiium to DyrtlMchium, J 
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large Virgil entrusied to thy faith, restore him im- 
harmed, I pray, to the Attic shore, and save the half of 
my own life. His heart was mailed \a oak and triple 
brass who was the first to commit a frail bark to the 
rough seas, and to brave a squall from Africa when it 
was battling to the death with north winds, and the 
weeping rain-stars, and the south wind's ire, than whom 
none more lords it over Hadria, whether it be his 
pleasure to lift the waves or to lay ihem. In what 
degree did he fear death, who saw with dry eyes the 
monsters of the deep and the troubled sea and those 
rocks of evil name, the Thunder Cape ' ? In vain halh 
God in his wisdom severed land from land by the 
estranging ' ocean, if yet in impious defiance ships bound 
across the forbidden waters. In its boldness to bear 
and to dare all things, the race of man rushes headlong 
into sin, despite of law. In his boldness lapetus' son ^ 
brought fire, a theft of woe, into the world. In the 
train of fire, filched from its heavenly honie, wasting 
sickness and a strange horde of feiers swooped down 
on all lands, and the doom, slow though sure, of death, 
remote before, quickened its pace. Daedalus essayed the 
void air on wings which nature gave not to man. The 
barrier of Acheron was broken through: 'twas a labour of 
Hercules. No hdght is too arduous for mortal men. To 
Heaven's own gate we would climb in our folly, nor by 
our crimes allow .love to lay aside the bolts of his wrath. 

''ThunderCape.'Maciiulay. Acrioceiaunta it a heidlind on Ihe 
co«lotEpiru>. 

"Tlieunp[umbcd.«lt, c«rang-ng «i.' M, Arnold, 
* PtomEtheui. 
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Solvittir acris hiems 

draivn from the spnng-tme. 



IV 

hentmt of Epieu. 

Adilreised to Settiut, consul in B.C. 23. an old com- 
rad: of Horace m the army of Brului. 

WINTER'S sliarp chain is loosening before ilie 
pleasant succession of spring-time and the west 
wind, and the rollers are drawing to the sea the keels 
long high and dry. No longer do cattle find pleasure in 
their stalls or ploughman in his fireside : no longer do 
meadows glisten white with hoar-frost.i Now Venus, 
Cythera's queen, leads the dances when the moon is 
high overhead, and the fair Graces hand in hand with 
Nymphs shake the ground with rhythmic feet, while 
Vulcan glowing in the blaze visits his ponderous Cyclops' 
forges '. \ Now it beseems us to make our brows shine 
and hind them with myrtle or with the flowers which 
t!ie loosened eartli offers. Now too in shady grove it 
beseems to do sacrifice to Faunus with a lamb, if so he 
wills it, or a kid. ', Pale death with impartial foot knocks 
at the doors of poor men's hovels and of king's palaces. 
O Sestius, Fortune's favourite, life's short span forbids 
us to enter on far-reaching hopes. In a moment night 
will be upon you, and the shadow- world that men talk of, 
and the unsubstantial house of Pluto. \ From the day 
e thither, ' 
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C^is multa gracilis 
Pyrrha't incmslanty. 
HAT delicate stripling is it, Pyrrha, that now, 
steeped in liquid perfumes, is wooing thee on 
the heaped rose-leaves in some pleasant grot .' For 
whose eyes dost thou braid those flaxen locks, so trim, 
so simple ? Ah ! how often shall he weep for changed 
faith and changed gods, and stare in wonder at the 
waters roughening beneath black squalls, al! new to the 
sight — he that now enjoys thee all golden, die credu- 
lous boy ! who dreams of thee as ever free, ever amiable, 
little thinking how soon the wind may shift. Poor 
souls, to whom thy charms are an untried sea ! For me, 
the temple's wall with its votive picture shows that 
I have hung up ere this my dripping garments nn offer- 
ing (o the god who rules the waters. 

VI Scrtheris Varto 

Aa answer to a request of M. Vlpsonias Agrippa ihal 
Herate would •air'tte of h'li explo'ili. ' Heroic dreih 
nted a Homer to sing of them,' lays Heraer., and so in 
fusing gives the panegyric asked for. 
iHEY shall be told— for Varius is a bird of 
Maeonian' song^your bravery and your victories, 
every exploit which your bold soldiery achieved on 
shipboard or on horseback with you to lead them, 1 I, 
Agrippa. and such as I, essay no more to icll such tales 
tell of the deadly wrath of Peleus' son, who 
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knew Dot how to yield, or the wandering c 
Ulysses, the man of wiles, or the bloody house of PelopsA 
themes too gf^t for our humility, whilst modesty and 
the Muse that owns an unwarlike lyre forbid us by the 
failingsofour own witto spoil the edge of great Caesar's 
fame and of yours. \ Who shall write worthily of Mars 
in his coat of adamantine mail, or of Men'ones black 
with the dust of Troy, or of Tydeus' son by Pallas' 
help the match for gods of heaven S It is for us to 
sing of banquets, of battles of maids fiylng in their 
lovers' faces withnals close-cut', heart-whole, maybe, 
as we sing, or if feeling the fire, triflers still much after 



VII Latidabunt 

To P/ancBj, ■urho has had In leave his Moved Tibur 
go campaigmng. 

1 LEAVE others to praise famous Rhodes 
lene, or Ephesus, or the walls of Corinth o 
seas, or, if they will, Thebes renowned for Bacchus or 
Delphi for Apollo or Thessalian Tempe. There aje 
who make it their whole business to chant in an unending 
song the praises of spotless Pallas' city and to wreathe 
iheir brow with the olive plucked on every hand. 
There are many enough who to Juno's glory will tell of 
Argos and its breed of horses, and of Mycenae with its 
wealth. For me neither patient Lacedaemoo' nor the 

' So as not lo hurt ' The onlj' baltlef we sing of 
in play.' 

■ Tbelinaofdiscpline. 
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of rich Lmi'sa has such di.iriiis as thi- abode of 
echoing Albunea ', and the grove of Tibumiis, and the 
apple orchards wet with streamlets never still. As the 
south is often the while wind that sweeps the clouds away 
from the darkened sky and does not breed showers un- 
ceasingly, so do you too, Plancus, be wise and always 
remember to let the sadness and the toils of life find 
ending in mellow wine, whether your home be, as now. 
in the camp gleaming with its standards, or by-and-by 
under the thick shade of your own Tihur. Teucer, 
they tell us, when he had to fly from Salamis and from 
his fatlier's house, yet put a poplar'' garland on his tem- 
ples moist with the dews of the Enfranchiser ', and spoke 
thus to his downcast friends; 'Where Fortune shall 
lead us, kinder than a father, there will we go, partners 
and comrades. No lot is desperate under Teucer's con- 
duct and Teucer's star. For sure is Apollo's promise 
that in ;i new land there should be a Salamis to dispute 
the old name. Brave hearts, heroes who haie weathered 
with nie worse storms than this, to-day chase youj- 
cares with wine: to-morrow we set out once more 
upon the boundless sea.' 

1 The Tiburtiiie Sibyl, ' echoing " bcciust her lemple wai above 
ihe waterfall. 

' The poptai wi> sancd lo Hercutet, llie patron of wandercii. 

' Zjwto I^Kitiv), Horice alwayj uiei Ihii name for Bacchui 
when the thought li of him as a Jcliv-eret froni care. 
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VIII Lydia^ die per omnis 

L.y£a is b'uUen moi to spdlymtng Syharts by keeping him 
at her aprtm-strings. The name Syharis is evidently 
taken from the historic city on theguJfofTarentum^ which 
had become a proverb for effeminatt htxury, 

TELL me, Lydia, by all the gods I adjure you, 
why you make such haste to ruin Sybaris by 
your love ; why he hates the simny Campus, though he 
has learnt to face sun and dust. Why does he not ride 
among his compeers in martial exercises, nor tame the 
mouth of Gaulish cok with wolf-tooth bit ? Why does 
he shrink from the touch of the yellow Tiber stream ? 
Why does he shun the wresder's oil more cautiously than 
if it were viper's blood ; nor carry any more on his arms 
the blue marks of manly wea]X)ns, though he had so often 
won fame for throwing the discus ^ or the javelin clean 
beyond the mark ? AVhy does he hide himself, as they 
say did the sea-nymph Thetis' son before the sad death- 
day oS Troy, lest a man's garb should snatch him away 
to fact* carnage »*ind the Lycian squadrons ? 

* The «//«r«« was not a quoit but a solid disk of stone, about 
A t\^t iu 4i«iuettr» held between the fingers and the arm, and the 
ohi«ct was to Hin|[ it as far as possible. It would naturally 
luatk the arnu 
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Fides tit alta 

of Eficurranhm ^ra-w,, from a ^Ir.l.r ,c^.. 
ire Epoil. 13, The pfrsonaiUlniiid'u called by an 
ary name la suU the purpose, ' ThaSarcbtti,' ' matter 
<f the merfimenl ' or '■ prince of good cheer ' 

'OU see how Soracte ' stands out white with deep 
and the straining woods bend beneath their 
irden, and the keen frost has stayed tlie running streams.' 
Pde the logs plentifully on the hearth and thaw the 
cold, and draw out with moje generous hand tlie four- 
year wine from its Sabine two-eared jar, O prince of 
^ood cheer.\ All else leave to the gods. When they 
have laid the winds thai now battle so fiercely on the 
yeasty waters, the cypresses are vexed no more, not 
old mouQtain-ashes. What shall be to-morrow, 
unk not of asking. '< Luch day that Fortune gives yoii. 
it what it may, set down for gain ; nor refuse 
ret loves while boyhood is yours, nor (I pray you) 
the dance, so long as youth is green and testy old 
age is far off. 1 Now again and again seek you the 
Campus and the public; squares, and the soft whispering 
at nightfall at the liour of tryst ; , now too the sweet 
tell-tale laughter from the secret comer which betrays 
; girl, and the pledge snatched from arm or 
only feigns resistance, 
nica] niounlam thai ittcactt the tyt in all ricwi to the 
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X 'Merriiri facnnm 

To Mfrtury. 
An hmlal'mi of a Crak Hymn. 

MERCURY, Atlas' grandchild eloquent, wh< 
thy wit didst mould the rough manners of a 
created man through the gift of speech and the rule 
of the grace-giving palacsira, thee 1 would sing, the 
messenger of mighty ,love and the gods, the parent of 
the ciured lyre, of ready skill to hide whatever it hath 
pleased thee in freakish theft. Thou wast but a boy 
when, as he tried to fHghten thee with threatening words 
into restoring the kine which thy craft had spirited away, 
even as he spoke Apollo laughed to miss his tjuiver. 
'Twas by thy guidance that Priam with his wealth left 
Ilium and passed unseen through the proud sons of 
Atreus and the watch-fii-es of the Thessalians and the 
camp of Troy's foes. 'Tis tliou that takest to theu- 
rest in homes of joy the spirits of the good, and w 
thy golden wand drivest the shadowy throng, favourij 
alike of gods in the height and in the depth. 



XI Tu ne qiiafsier% 

/Isii'inil rei'/itiii^ la Astrologers. 

PRAY, ask not, Leuconoe^auch knowledge is d 
for us — what end for roe, for you, the j 
ordain, nor tamper with the Chaldeans' tables. H<n 
much better, whatever it is to be, to bear it ! Whether 
Jove grants us many more winters, or this the last 
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which is now breaking the force of the Tyrrhenian sea 
against the wave-worn cliffs, ieani wisdom, clear the 
wine, and by the thought of life's little span cut short 
long day-dreams. Even while we speak. Time, the 
churl, will have been running. Snatch the sleeve of 
lo-day, and trust as litde as you may to to-morrow. 



Octaviai 



^(■m viriim ant heroa 

1 the croiDH if Roman history and 



Jciavianuj is liaUed a 

the hope of the human r, 
T T THAT man or demi-god dost tJiou choose to 
■•W glorify with the lyre or treble flute, what god. 
Clio ? Whose is the name which freakish licho shall 
ring again either on the shady sides of Helicon or 
on the heights of Pindus or on cold Haemus, whence the 
woods followed pellmell behind Oipheus, the master of 
sound, who by the art his mother taught him stayed 
the rapid rivers' flow and the swift winds, and knew the 
spell lo give eai*s to oaks and draw them to listen to the 
music of his strings ? tOf what can I tell before the 
wonted praise of the Sife, who rules the life of men and 
gods, who rules tlie sea and land and sky with its 
changing seasons ?\ From him springs none mightier 
than himself, nor lives there anything in power like or 
second to hiju ; yet the place nearest in honour belongs 
to Palks.l Nor shall I have nought to say of thee. 
Liber, bold in fights, and thee, the maiden foe of 
savage beasts, and thee, Apollo, tenibie with the 
unerring arrow. ) Of Alcides too shall I tell, and the 
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^^RlII Cum tu^ Lydiay Telepbi 

^^^^K Jeahiisy and Contlancy. 

^^nrVDIA, while you praise Telephus' -neck like 
1 ^ a rose,' Telephus' "arms of wax,' faugh! my 
liver swells with the hot and angry bile. And then my 
head reels and my colour comes and goes, and the 
moisture steaJs down ray cheeks, telling how deep go 
the slow fires that consume me. It is torture to me if 
his tipsy brawl has braised your white shoulders ' or 
if the frenzied boy has left tell-tale marks on your lips. 
If you listened to me as you should, you would never 
hope that one would prove constant who hurts so 
barbarously the pretty hps which Venus has touched 
with the fifth part of her own nectar. Thrice happy 
they, and more than thnce. whom hh unbroken bond 
holds fast, and whom love, never torn asunder by 
foolish quarrellings, will not loose till lilt's last day ! 



The ship 



ihivisy referent 

The ihlp of the Slate, at thr harbours mouth, is -waracJ 
not to drift out again into the if a of civil nvar. 

OSHIP, fresh waves are rising and will hear thee 
out to sea again. O what art thou about ? One 
bold push more and make the harbour ! Seest thou not 
that broadside is bare of oars, and mast crippled by the 



_, lushing south-west wind, and yardar 






cii-:wr me too 
.... -*.:S TO gods left 
... - rov. Whatever 
.. :^vM irt a pine of 
':cM, die sailor in 
. . ^ riave care, I pray 
• iiake sport for the 
c . .veur\' sickening of 
.u x» light anxiety, see 
»*;^*: ,\:cueen those bright 
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'/..T/r cum traheret 

^ -^ .^ .X >cv:tWfxi was carrying off 
|l * ^^ v^ x>^ > •%A\ die traitor, across the 
V iv> c.i>c on the swift winds an 
*i;;:(K utter the burden of cruel 
* ,t«oJ> diou art leading to thy 
^> ivvv *-ll ooine with a host of war- 
X xvc >* » ^.vimiXHi vow to break at 
»„ N.-V >.^^: Jwc rtimi's ancient realm. 
^^ « iv •*.u-A?r«^ how the heroes will 
^ " V *^ c .1 u*c cf vieath dost thou open 
S ^ . . ^> * ^"^^ ■'^^^ TjJbs is making ready 
^ w N.^ vvx K* H^MTVC and her fury. To no 
v^ -^ ^<- .,v [i^^wvwin of Venus, shalt thou 
' v-w \ HUix W «^th unwarlike cithern 
.V -.'•K t H.^'^ ^v^ Jt$ i^Iease women's ears. 
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no purpose in lady's chamber shalt thou seek to avoid 
the heavy spears and arrows of Cretan reed and the 
battle-din and Ajas swift in pursuit. For all this, ah 
nie ! thou shall one day besmirch in the dust those 
adulterous locks. Seest thoa not behind thee Laertes' 
son, the ruin of thy race, or Pylian Nestor > Close at 
thy heels are those who know not fear, Teucer of Sala- 
mis and Sthenelus sjdlled in fight, or if need be to rule 
the tejira, no dull charioteer. Meiiones too thou shah 
come to know. See, Tydcus' relentless son, a better 
man tlian his father, is hot to find thee, from whom a? 
from a wolf, seen on the other side of the (alley, flies 
the deer nor stays to think of the grass, so shalt thou 
Hy panting with head in air, like a coward, though thou 
hadst [iromised thy mistress a different sight. TIk' 
angered host of Achilles shall postpone the day of doom 
for Ilium and the Phrygian mothers. When a fixed 
tale of winters is told the fire of thi' Achaeans shall bum 
i*he homes of Ilium.' 



ECVi matre pitlchra 

jlpatmoile lo a lady 'wlo hai hen lihcM in -airse. It h 
very probable that the Oile refcrt lo the quarrel, i/ificull 
Is read, ivhici givei their occaiim la Epadei % and 1 7 
'" 1.8. 

, FAIRERdaughterofafairmother, what bound 
ler you will you shall set lo my scurrilous 
Aies ', by fire, if so it please you, or by the Adrian 



^ ^^.wuk>^ .'& Uliia\fiiiiS« not the god of 
' ^. . . ■«> 4te ;'«cxuix is iu hts shrine, not Liber, 
:vi* .iA.>s» "v-ia^jtt; toe Corybantes clashing 
.>, * -c*ru. .>»ji8^-siv*» aoc such empty fury — as fell 
V>«'^» 'WM ^ Nurtcum can awe it from its 
v-v> *^«. %.^vvc<nt»» «vk nor fierce fire, nor Jove 
.;:cv •: .*.*»J»a^ ^«H»tt ift cuntuk terrible. Prometheus, 
.x^« ..^ ..ay ^K*^ «jM«t(«tifeU to add to the primal clay 
.w^ a«^»i t^fttt sr«^ uunal, among the rest placed 
v.« ^ ¥*i»* aK- KHve of the lion's fury. 'Twas 
..i,>* 4«i 0^^v>«* iV*w in dread ruin. Anger has been 
w .'^ivv ,v»*;t vtt ^i^^ the cause far-traced that each 
*,vx v•^*K>^ V tbsc ^rvHind, and that the host of proud 
iv»4<v«*' MiiA^<^ xfeilh the ploughshare the line of their 
♦.».Rk \x\y 4 Jfcrm win on your feelings. I too in the 
v^wx HKH^r v^\\o<*ith $urtcred from my heart's hot blood, 
«,isjL xt H\ iXK9t£\ w«s driven into impetuous iambics. 
\^^* i >kv<*ivi exchange harsh thoughts for mellow ones, 
^•kV4«j\v \^ w^Htki become my friend and give me back 

\Yll Felox amoenum 

V^ tmtitif^ Ah invitation to the Sabine Farm, 

\.\\\\Y Faunus often exchanges Lycaeus' for 
vely liUCretilis *, and protects my she-goats from 
Iwry summer sun and from rainy wind. \ Without harm 
through safe woods wander those dames of an unfragrant 

* (.>bcl«f» • Delphi. » In Arcadia. 

^ Mh. Qeniuro, the mountain-mass overhanging the Sabine 
valkv iu whkh Horace's farm lay. 
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squire, seeting the lurking arbute- bushes and thyme 
with no ttrror of green snake or of Haediln's wolves 
that Mars loves, when once, Tyrdani. tlirough the 
vale of low-lying Uslica with its smooth ro(.k= has run 
the sound of his sweet pipe.V Yes, the gods watch over 
me — the gods value my piety and my Muse. Here 
Plenty, rich in ail the pride of the country, shall stream 
into your lap till it is full. \ Here in my deep-drawn 
valley you shall avoid the dog-star's heat, and shall tell 
on the strings of Teos ' the tale of Penelope and glass- 
gieen Circe sick with one and the same jiassion '. f 
Here in the shade you shall quaif cups of harmless 
Lesbian, nor shall the son of Semele ^ — Semele who is 
Thyone — wage aimless quarrels with Mars, nor shall 
you fear Cyrus' rough play if in jealousy he lay tipsy 
hands on you, a poor little match for him, and tear the 
garland that clings to your hair and your unoflendbg 



CVXil NuUam^ I'are^ sacra 

The use and the danger) of iiAiie. 

NOT one tree, Varus, must you plant before the 
god-given \ine all about the mellow soil of Tibur 
and the walls of Catilus *. To those who drink not, all 

' TfoswaslhehonicofAQacrefin, ' E.t. for Ulysses. 

' The molLcr of BicchuE. Hei name Thyone wu from the 
Mnic root as that of the TIji-iadt— ihe frenzied volariet of the 
god. It i) a Dtythalogical way of describing Ihe aimlesi brawls 
into whicii a drinking-bout degenerated. 

' One uf three brotlieti who were IheltgendatjronodenofTibut. 
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5 twt'ore them is hard ; ant 
way but in ihis one do carking cares scatter and Sy. 
Who baqis on the toils of camjiaigning or of poverty 
after his wine ? Who speaks not rather of thee, father 
Bacchus, and thee, fair Venus J And that none lightly 
overpass the bounty of Liber who loves moderation 
there is warning in the strife of Centaurs and Lapithae 
fought to the death over wine: there is warning in 
the heavy hand of Evius ' on the Sithonii when in their 
greedy haste they divide right from wrong by the slender 
line of their own appetite. For me I will never disturb 
thee against thy will, bright and beautiful Bassareus ', 
nor snatch into the light what is hidden under those 
many-tinted leaves. Silence the lierce drums and the 
horn of Berecynms', in whose train follows blind Self- 
loie and Vainglory, lifting far too high her empty head, 
and Faith that blabs out her secret, more transpai 
than gliss. 



XIX 



THl=in,ix. 
Semele ; 



Plater saev 



her empty Jieao, ^h 
nore transparao^^H 

Cupidiiinm^^^ 

and the son D^^^| 
d me give my^^f 
led. 1 feel the '^ 



mother of Loves and the son 
ronton Idless. 
heart back to a passion which I had ended. 1 feel the 
lire at sight of Glycei-a's bright beauty, of purer lustre 
than Parian marble. I feel the fire at her pretty sauci- 
ness and that face, to look on which is to slip from your 
' Nnnici of Bacchui. 
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resolve. To descend on me with aJl her forcf. \'enu- 
has left Cyprus empty, nor will she suffer me to say 
a word of Scythian or Parthian, brave oo liis flying 
steed, or aught that is irrelevant. Here |Jace for me the 
fresh turf, here place sacred boughs and frankincense 
and a goblet of last year's wine. When I have offered 
a victim she will come in gentler sort. 

XX File potabis 

■ Jin wvMlion a<l<lr<-ii»l to M.iKitms. 

T will be cheap Sabine that you will have to drink 
from my modest cups — wine which I stored my- 
self and sealed in a Greek crock at that time, dear knight 
Maecenas, when you were greeted in the theatre ' with 
rounds of applause till the banks of your ancestral river - 
and the freakish echo of the Vatican hill repeated to you 
your praises. ' I must leave you ' to drink Caecuban 
^^and the grape crushed in the presses of Cales. My 
^^^Hn are not mellowed by the \ines of Falernum or the 
^^Hduce of the Formian 

■xi 

^rj-M-LL of Diai 

X Cynthius tell, my boys, and of Latona dear to 
(he inmost heart of supreme Jove. Do you [maidens] 



Diaimm tenerai- 

I gentle maidens ; of unshorn 



' The ' TuiciD ■ Tiber, Mjecenai being ElruKin. 
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praise her that rejoices in the «tream^, and in every leafy 
head of the forest that rises high on coM Algidus, or 
in the black woods of Eryraanthus or of green Cragiis, 
Do you, the male chorus, with praise for praise, extol 
Tempe and Delos, Apollo's birthplace, and him whose 
siioulder is decked with the quiver and his brother's 
lyre. Moved by your prayers he will drive away tear- 
ful war, drive away the woes of famine and plague from 
our people and Caesar our prince on to the Persians and 
the Britons. 

XXII Integer vitae 

The secrel of safely and happhiiss. 
JdilrniHllo Jriiliiit Fujcki. (5« Efisl. 1. la.) 

HE that is unstained in life and pure from guilt 
needs not, Fuscus, the Moor's javelin or bow 
or quiver laden with poisoned arrows, whether he be 
going to make his way through the surf of the Syrtes, 
or the unharbourcd ' Caucasus or the lands which storied 
Hydaspes washes. \ For even at sight of me once in 
a Sabine wood, as 1 was singing the praise of my 
l.alage and straying beyond bounds in careless mood, 
unarmed though I was, a wolf turned and fled, a monster 
such as Apulia, the home of warriors, does not rear 
in its broad oak-forests nor the land of Juba breed 
in her deserts, the nursing-mother of lions, i Place me 
where on the dull plain there is no tree to be wakened 
to new life by the breeze of summer, the side of the 

' ' unharboured heallis, 

liifanious hills.' Conws. 
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world on which clouds and inclcmi^nt Jove press heavily, i 
place me beneath the chariot of the loo neighbouring 
sun in a land forbidden to human dwelling, still shall 
I love Lalage and her sweet laughter, Lalage and her 
sweel pratriw. 



SXIII I'itas iniileo 

The shj mahUn. 
^OU fly me, Chloe, like a fawn looking for i 



^^K j^ timid dam on the pathless mountain -side not 
^^B^rithout empty terrors of wind and wood. For if 
^^ through the light-hung leaves has run the shiver of 
Spring's approach, or if a green lizard has moved aside 
a bramble, it trembles in heart and knees. Yet I am 
not pursuing you as an angry tigress or lion of Gae- 
tulia to crush you in my teeth. 'Tb time to leave off 
running after your mother now that you are rii* for 

Ir . . . ■ 

KXIV ^luis (iesiderio ^H 

g^»W to Virgil on Iht death of Qainliliui, <, mm of ^| 

nUtert, the honest critic ileteribed in the Art of Poetry. ^^| 

What ii offered it a hint ofielf-reilraint rather than a eoii- ^ 
lo/alian ,■ iul -oje mast feet the delicacy and the genuine 
lympalhy wilh which it It offered. A further intight into 
the purpart of the Ode is given by the statement in the 

K' Life of Virgil ' iy Donalus the grammarian, that Virgil ^^H 

tad frequently an his tongue the saying that ''there ivas ^^H 

no virtue more adapleil to man's estate than patience, and ^^^H 
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that by 'oiise extrc'iu aj iV ii hrui-e mem could c 
(Very assaall offorUmt. 

WHAT shame or measure should there be 
grief for one so dear \ Lead the mournful 
strain, Mtlpomeoc, to wliom the Sire gave with the 
cithern the voice of clear tone. So then the sleep which 
knows no waking lies heavy on Quintilius ! When shall 
Modesty find again his peer, and stainless Faith, own 
sister to Justice, and naked Truth \ Many a good man 
may weep for his death : none may weep with more right 
than thou, Virgil. Thou askest Quintilius of the gods : 
but ah ! thy piety has been misplaced ' — thou didst not 
trust him to them for this ! What if, with a charm 
beyond that of Orpheus, thou wieldedst a lyre which the 
trees would listen to ? Not even then might the blood 
return to the hollow shade which once with his abhorred 
wand Mercury, who relents not, nor opens the door of 
fate for prayers, has gathered to the black fold. 'Tis 
hard. But what may not lie altered is made lighter 
])ntience. 
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XXVI Mush aniu 

hnmiii ami the Muses. 

THE Muses' friend, sadness and fears 1 
commit to the wild winds to lake with them to 
the Cretin sea. Who is the dreaded king of the frozen 

' Friisira fins. This ii the tKpression of Horace's impufiii 
tynipathy. Thcatlilude ofVirgilbimSEir, Ihegenllc and reveiml 
piKi, towards uniiilelligible ' dispcnialiont ' 1i eipreucd in 
phrase dii alitir w'liini, ' ihc godt judged olherwi 
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the North Pole, what are the tears of Tiri- 
daies', I care not, though all the world may care. O 
thou who joyest in fresh wellsprings. twine sunny 
flowers, twine a chaplet, sweet Muse, for ray Lamia. 
Without thee honoure that I can give avail nothing. 
He is one wliom it well beseems ihee and thy sisters 
to immortalize with a new lyre and the quill of Leshos '. 

X XVII Naiis in usum 

^^^L The dr'miwg-boiil ivnl the secret. 

^^Hf 'T 7"ITH cups which Nature meant for uses of joy 
^^^'W 't's for Thracians to fight. No such bar- 
barous custom here ! Defend from bloodstained brawls 
Bacchus the shamefaced. Vast indeed is the interval 
that divides the Mede's dagger from wine and lamps. 
Quiet the impious clamour, comrades, and lie still with 
elbow in the cushion. What, you wish me too to take 
my share of the rough Falereian ? ^Vell, then Locrian 
Megilla's brother must tell us what the wound, whose 
the arrow, by which he dies a ha]ipy death. Falters 
your will ? On do otlier terms will I drink. Whoever 
the love-queen that sways you, the passion need raise no 
blush: your fancy is sure to be for a freebom beauty. 

' The two phrases togctfaec itind Cot ibe foreign politlnoFlbc 
moment— the 'king' ii Cotiso, king of iht Daciins, nimed in 
Ode 3. 8 ; Tiridalei was ihe brolher am) rival of Phrialei for ibe 
PanhiBii throne. 

' i.e. I Roman lyric poem after the model of Alcacus. 
PltcWmn, translated here and elsewhere 'quill," was, ai the word 
implict, all instrument uicil for slrildng the itringi of the lyre. 
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Whatever the secret, come, trust it to my safe 
Ah ! unhappy boy ! In what a Charybdis, all the 
while, you are struggling — yon that deserve a better 
flamel What witch, what wizard with Thessalian 
enchantments, what god shall be able to set you 
loose ? Scarce Pegasus ' will free you from the folds 
of that three-formed Chimacra. 

XXVIll Te maris ct terrae 

Arehyliu. or the daimi of oar common liiimnmly. 
The view adopied of this difficuk Oile it ihal which puis 
ihe tvhole of it inia ihe mouth of the corpse of a ship- 
•uireckeH taihr which some one hat found lying on ihe 
shore. In ihe first part oj the Oile the dead man is 
laMotedio address Archyias, the Pythagorean phihtopher, 
•aihose tomb it in tight : ' 7'ou too are dead : no one 
itcapet — not even your great matter, Pythagoras, in 
tpile of hit beUefin the transmigration of souls' In the 
tecond 1h appeals to the passer-by, taking him for a tailor 
lite himtelf, for the take of their common humanity, to 
cati on bit body the three Isandfult of tand that ivould 
suffice to enable hit thade lo patt ihe Slyx, lahlch ihe 
unburied could not do, 

THE measurer of sea and land and of the sands that 
are without number ', the tribute of a handful of 
dust holds thee fast, Archyias, by the Maiine shore ; 

' The winged borse from the back af which Bellcraphon ibot 
Bi and killed the Chimaen. 

' Archjlitis addressed bi Ihe great nialhein at! ctan, and Ibcie is 
Til'ereiice to a treatise b; him called ' Psamniiles,' 'the book about 
laiii],' the poliit or which was the pourbilily of finding Hpressian 
foi very large iiianberi. 
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•T aught avails it thee to have climbetl ia thought the 
homes of the sky and ranged from end to end of the 
round heaven ; for thou hadst stilt to die. Died Pelops' 
sire too, the guest of gods, and Tithonus though he was 
rapt into the sky. and Minos though he was admitted to 
the secrets of Jove. And the son of Paathus ' is safe 
in Tartarus since he descended a second time to the 
lower world, for all that before (for he took down the 
shield and proved his knowledge of the days of Troy) 
had yielded to black death no spoils beyond mere 
and skin — by thy witness no mean master he 
■e and of truth, But one and the same night 
IS all, and the path of death must once be trodden. 
Some the Furies give lo make shows for grim Mars. 
The greedy sea is the destrucdon of those who go in 
ships. Of young and old without diflereiice the 
funerals crowd along. There is no head that im]«rious 
Proserpine e\er feared to touch '. Me too the south 
wind, boisterous comriide of Orion at his setting, 
whelmed in Illyrian waters. But thou, s.iilor, grudge 
not churlishly a handful of the drifting sand to my 
unburied bones and skull : so what promise soever of 

' The 'son of Panthui'is Euphorbuj, i Trojan In ihe Iliait. 
PythiguTu i> Hid, a> a fiooC of bii lucertion ibat in 



Eophorbus in 



he had been Euphorbas, li 



e idciitificd Ihs shield 



Argive lemple. 



Not jel Prose:pliii had sliteii 
Tbe yellow ringlet froui her head, 
Nor ilamped upon that pallid brow 
Tbe lokcn of the powert below. 
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ill the east wind li.is in stoR- for ihe 
may Venusia's woods feel his vengeance and thou be 
safe, and a stream of rich reward, whence only It can, 
]x>ur into thy lap from kindly .fofe and Ncptvinc, 
guardian of sacred Tarentum ! Art thou careless of 
committing a crime that shall bring punishment presently 
on thy innocent children ? Who knows hut that in 
thine own person the debt of justice and a i-eturn of 
contumely may be in store for thee ! If I am deserted, 
my prayers shall not be unavenged : and for thee, 
i-xpiaiions shall release thee. Whatever tie thy 
the delay is not long ; sprinkle the dust tlirice, 
ihou mayst go on thy way. 

XXIX 

ThuhokrU 
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and for thee, ^^^^ 
ver tie thy hn^^^H 
dust tlirice, l^^^l 

/re/, bea^^^^ 

r set Epiil. 1 . I ^^^ 



WHAT now, Iccius ! hankering after the 
tieasurcs of Araby the blest, and planning 
lierce campaigns against the never-conquered chiefs of 
Sabaea, and linking chains for the terrible Mede ! Have 
you chosen the barbarian maiden who is to wait on you 
when you have slain her lovei'. or the court-page with 
l>erfumed locks who is to stand as your cupbearer, 
though he was trained to draw the arrows of the far East 
on his father's bow ! Who can say that the down- 
ward streams may not flow back up the mountain side 
and Tiber run the Other way, when you, despite better 
promises, make haste to exchange for Spanish corslets 
the cosdy library you had gathered from far and near. 
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ruils of noble Panaetius, and the whole household of 




Femis^ regina 

'0 the ihrint •which Glyrtra ias frrfarnl 

I VENUS, t[ueen of Cnidus and of Paphos, desert 
' Cyprus of thy choice, and transfer thy presence 
10 the comely shrine to which Glycera bids thee witli 
her clouds of frankincense. With thee haste too thy 
glowing boy, and Graces and Nymphs with kirtles free, 
and Youth that without ihee can scarcely please, and 
Mercurius ! 



XXI 



Sfuid dedicatum 



poel't moJul prayer. Wnltenfor the ticdicniion of 
great Imph of Apnlh on the Pnlalinc. 

WHAT prayer to Apollo on his dedication day 
does his poet offer >. What asks he as he 
pours from the bowl the libation of new wine ? Not 
rich Sardinia's fertile cornlandj not the well-favoured 
herds of hot Calabria ; not gold nor Ii«iia's ivory ; not 
champaign through which the quiet waters of Liris' 
noiseless stream wear their way. Let those to whom 
it is fortune's gift prune luxuriant vines at Cales, and 
\et the trader drain from goblet of gold wines for which 

' Tiiiiaeliiis wis d Stoic philos^her. The ' household of 
Soeislci* will be the schools of philowphy wh'ch owed ihcii 
jnipnlse 1o his questioiung. 
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lie bartered liis Syrian wares— the faroiirite surely he 
of the gods themselves, seeing that thrice and four times 
in a year he visits the Atlantic sea and comes back safe ! 
As for me, my fare is olives, endive, and the light mallows. 
Be thy boon to me, son of Latonn, both in full strength 
to enjoy the goods the gods provide me (only, I pray 
thee, be a sound mind among them I) and to spend aa 
old age neither unhonoured nor unsolaced by the cithei 
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graver cast than uiiia!. 
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niong them I) and to spend aa^^J 
;d nor unsolaced by the cithem^^H 

Poscimiir: si ^uii^^M 

hten atieiifor lomt poem e/ 4^^| 
If t'ver in hour of leisure fB 



-^HEY call for us. If ..'ver in hour of li 
beneath the shade you and I have carolled together 
what may live for this and many another year, come 
give voice to a Latin strain^, my lute, tuned first by 
Lesbos' citizen, who though so keen in battle yet eien 
amid the clash of amis, or if he had moored on the 
oozy shore his wave-tossed bark, would sing of Liber 
and the Muses and Venus and the hoy who clings to 
her side, and Lycus with beauty of black eyes and black 
hair. O shell, tlie pride of Phoebus, and welcome at 
the feasts of highest Jove, sweet balm of toils, hail, 
help me whenever I duly call thee. 

' A strain which shall be for Rome what those of Alt 
for Leibtn mi Qtten. ' Alcaetli loo,' he sayi 
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^KXXIII Ml, ne dokas 

^K ryfm^h of fancy. 

^^mUdretted {Bit Epht, r. +) to Mha TibuUu^ ihi peti. 

^^^KEST yoii grieve, Albius, tog much ov(t thoughts 

^^^^[_^ of bitter-sweet Glycera', or drone for ever those 
[Mteous elegies, asking why a younger lover eclipwa you 
in her faithless heart, think how Lycoris with the 
beautiful low forehead is in despair for love of Cynis ; 
Cyrus turns aside after prudish Pholoe: but sooner 
will she-goats pair with Apuliaa wolves than Pholoe 
stoop to an ugly lover. So Venus will have it. Her 
delight is to bind in malicious sport ill-matched faces 
and souls beneiith a yoke of brass. So it happened to 
myself. .lust when a nobler love was offering itself to 
me, I was fast held in sweet fetters by slave-born 
Myrtaie, of sharper temper than the water of Hadria 
that breaks I 



s the Cfilabrinn 
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An Epkurtm, c«m'erle-l by ihiimUr in a dear dy. 
A GRUDGING and infrequent worshipper of the 
gods, whilst I strayed, the professor of a wisdom 
that is folly, I have been forced now to turn my sails 
backward and steer again in the course which I had 
abandoned. For the Father of day, who commonly 
bis lightning tire ihrougli rent clouds, tliis time 
ts driven through a clear sky the horses of thunder and 
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winged car, whereat brute eaith and wandering stremns, 
whereat Styx and the abhorred abode of hateful Taena- 
ru? and the bound of Atlas rock to their foundaUons. 
God has power to change the place of highest and 
lowest. He humbles the famous and brings forward 
those that are in tl.- shade. One sharp whistle of her 
wings, and Fortune has snatched and lifted the 
from one head and is rejoicing to have placed it 
another. 
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led and lifted the tia|d^^H 
; to have placed it ^^^^H 

diva J ^atu^^^^ 

H !ifi, k UlVohll lO hlj^^^ 

hy loTed Antiuni, a [utt^^^l 



. GODDESS, queen of thy lored Antiuni, 
' sent Power either to lift from the dust frail mortal 
man or to change to a fiuiera! train the proud triumphal 
procession, thee the poor countryman courts 
anxious prayer, thee, queen of the ocean, whoever t 
in Bithynian bark the Carpathian sea. Thee the Da< 
feare, who stands at bay, the Scythians who 
and towns and peoples, and Latiuni that fronts the 
H'orld', and mothers of harbarian kings, and despots ii 
their purple, lest with contumelious foot thou thrust 
before thee the upright [rillar', lest the crowding poj 

' FeroK hers exactly corrcipondl to Goldsmith's ' Prifle i 
port, Jeliance in Iheir rye." 

' The pietuK, ;> mtlaphorieal one, is of Fortune, like Sj 
breaking dowa the pillii □□ which Ihe whole eJilice or tli 
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lace arouse "to aims' the loiterers, ' warms,' and break 
in pieces their power. Before thee goes ever stern 
Doom, bearing in her brazen hand huge beam-nails and 
Iges : nor iack there the inexorable clamp and 
ilten lead. Thee Hope waits on and Faith 50 
clad in white garments, nor does she leave thee 
companionless whensoever with changed garb thou 
desertest in displeasure the homes of the great. But 
the faithless crowd, the harlot forsworn, draw away. 
When casks are drained to the dregs, friends scatter 
who have no mind to take their share of the yoke. 
O guard thou Caesar on hiscoming journey to the Britons 
at the world's end ! Guard thou the new swarm of our 
young warriors, the terror of liastem ijuartersand of the 
Indian sea ! Ah me ! the shame of guilty scars from 
brothers' hands ! From what has our cruel age shrank ! 
What wickedness have we left unessayed ? From what 
has this generation held its hand for fear of heaten ! 
What altars has it spared i O that thou wouldst forge 
on some new anvil the blunted sword, to be drawn on 
Massagetae and Arabians ! 



XXVI Et ture et fidibus 

On ih return of hhfnemlNunmk.frum the Spanhh -war. 

WITH frankincense and with music and with 
duly paid blood of a young calf would I seek 
the favour of the gods that watch over Numida, who 
now safely returned from the furthest West has many a 
kiss for one and another of dear comrades, for none 
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norc t^B liur hi^ ««evi l.uuia la he thinks at 
giastJ ixkr one and the same king's rule and of gown 
Ktetgjid iDcether. The fair day must not lack a clisilk- 
ttoae W nvfc it~— the wine-jar must be brought out and 
liWfv HBt be tM «ttnt uf it — DO rest for the feet in 
"^Hmt * fcthinn liassus lo-day must equal Damalis, 
%it iM W straog head, in Tbraci^n drinking feats,; 
ttoM« Must DM be wanting to the feast, nor lo'ng-lii 
ptmkr mat ahort-lired lily. 



XXXVII Nunc est bihendm 

NOW we must drink, now beat the earth with free 
«ep: now, my comrades, 'twas the fitting time 
(i> by Ml lEoda' cushions a feast worthy of the Salii'.I 
li^ (his it Kid been a sin to have brought out the 
Ctei.'ubw I'totn our grandsires' bins, while the Queen 
WM wfotlillg in her frenzy ruin for the Ciipitol and a 
M4W ti" oui IZfUjjJre, with her jwlluted crew of shamed 
i.xiMI«K% (living the rein to the audacity of her hopes, 
«ijl Jl**k,v« with fomine's sweet cup.', Bothermadness 
il jiff ft whru icdice a ship escajied the lire ; and. her 
«^MUWi yWK'Mnclea iifter her draughts of Mareotic 
«4My OwwfetMittht back to the fvars of soberness, hotly 

^ \^ S^ o^W r«iMH of Mill. Dancing wai part oS tb<ir \ 
««»fcl|k M>X«* **>* PMMI frtllef, the □rigtn of thcic uame {froD 

t ^ ^ Wm «mw. Tt4 Collegti of prims had » icputaiiai 
MteMWwtMfMtt; M thf «n>l <>rOde i. 14. 
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pursuing lier as she fled from Italy, like s hnwk alter 
tender wood-pigeons or swift hunter after hare on the 
plain of snowy Haemonla, that he might consign to 
chains that portent of disaster. \ But she, set on a nobler 
end, shrank not with womanly terror from the sword, 
nor sought to win by her swift ships some shore of 
hiding, but dared with calm brow to visit her ruined 
palace, and was brasc to handle fell serpents so that she 
might drink, into her veins the deadly poison, more 
defiant for her resolve to die. Yea, she grudged to the 
crvel Liburnian sloops their will that she shoJId be led, 
no tame-souled woman, unqueened in a proud triumph:il 
procession, j 
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Persicas od'i 



Simptitili '. 

JERSIAN luxury, boy, 1 hate. I have no taste 
for gariands twined with linden bark. Cease your 
■ts to find where tlie last rose lingers. I would 
e you take no thought or trouble to add anythbg to 
1 myrtle. Myrtle niisbeseenis neither you as you 
e nor me as I drink under the ireltised vine. 
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Motum ex Metello.^M 

^olRo {the PoBo of r-rsiri^^ 
■ most accomplished men of the ^| 



I 

M^resseJ to C. Junius PolRo {the PaBo of Flrgirt 
Fourth Eclogue) one of the most accornpHshed men of the 
rige. He ivrote Iragcilits ofivhich Firgil, as •wellat Horace, 
speah in the highlit lermi. HefoanMthejlrtt piJiftc 
library at Rome out of the ipili of his Dalmatian cam- 
paign. He is laid to have introduced the practite, •which 
had such a large place in the subsequent history of Roman 
Uleralure, of an author rea£ng a nmo wori to an auSence. 
There itprobably allusion la this practice in the present Ode. 
He is no-ui writing a history of the Civil War 'which 
Horace is eagerly holing for. 

THE stir of civil strife from the consulship of 
Stctellus ' downwards, the causes of war and its 
crimes and its fashions, the game of Fortune, leagues, 
deadly in issue, of chief leaders, and weapons dyed in 
streams of blood not expiated yet — such is the theme, 
full of the dit's hazard, which you lake in hand, treading 
over fires hidden under a treacherous crust of ashes. 

For a little while yet suffer the theatres to miss the 
Muse of solemn Tragedy. By-and-by when you have 
set in order your tale of state affairs, you shall go back to 
the great task of the buskin worthy of Athens, O chiefest 
stay of the accused in their mourning and of the senate- 
house at its counsels, my PollJo. to whom the laurel of 

' B.C. So, ihe yeat of the league bMivecQ Pompej, CriUPi, 
and Lepidui (spoken oi in the folloiving voids] to which such 
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iPalniaUan triumph has won Lvcrlasting honour. Already 
afcned with the blast of threatening horns, 
ly the clarions begin to bray, already Use gleam of 
scaring the horses till they would fain fly and the 
front of the horsemen. Already mcthinks I am 
■ing of mighty cajitains begrimed with no inglorious 
and all the world humbled save Cato's stubborn 
Juno and any other of the gods who. though 
loved the Africans, had yet redred in impotence and 
land unavenged, now have paid, to appease 
i spirit, [he cbildren's children of his con- 
What plain fattened with Latin blood bears 
witness by its barrows to fratricidal battles, and to 
the soond of Hesperia's downfall which has been heard 
afar by the Medc ? What deep, what rivers, have 
known nothing of our sad warfare? What sea is not 
stained with Daunian carnage \ What shore b clean 
from blood of ours .' 

Nay, wanton Muse, leave not thy sportive themes to 
lake up the unfinished task of the dirge of Ceos ^, 
Come away, and in the grot of llione's daughter ' find 
measure for a lighter quill. 



'Nullus . 



rgento 



Tht right me of wealth. The Odt \i oAdretsid to Salliuliui 
Critfas, bat the per ion most in vifw i-i Praruleiui, <aita 
it named at an example of mch a right uie. He taas 
•tlher-in-lav/ lo Maecenai, and the ttary went thai 

' i.(. orSiniuiiiJes ofCeoi. ' i.e. Venuk 
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ivhtH h'li btolhcri had kit their property m ti 
he hail divided hit oivn portion with them, 

SILVER hasnoshinewhileit is hidden in 
earth, my Sallustius Crispus, no friend to bar c 
gold unless it gets brightness from a wisely g 
Proculeius will live beyond the terra of life, for the world 
knows him for his heart as that of a father towards his, _ 
brothers. He shall be borne on wings that dare r 
droop by fame which dies not with him. You may rulq 
a broader reaJm hy taming a greedy spirit than if youfl 
could join Libva to distant Gades and the Carthaginian 
of either shore owned one master. The dread dropsy 
grows by indulging itself. It never gets quit of the 
thirst till the cause of the malady has been driven from J 
the veins and the weary weight of the water from tl 
blaoched body. Virtue is at issue with the crowd ii 
striking from the roll of the happy Phraates just e 
again on Cyrus' throne. She would fain unteach the 
world the false use of tides. She offers to one and 
e alone the kingdom and the diadem in safety and the 
■ver he be, that can 
turn to look again. 

^11 Aequam mementom 

Tn Ddllui. An Epicurean OAt, to match th Stoid»m\ 
of the last one. The thoa^hl of death at a motive fir 
•letting noflo-u-er of the sprmg pan m by' 

REMEMBER when life's path is steep to keep your 
mind even, and as much when things are pro^~ 
perous to keep it chastened from extravagant joy, ' 
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Icllius, who have slill to die, whether you have spent 
all your days in mourning, or flung at your length on some 
(juiet grass-plat from holiday to holiday have made your- 
self happy with the oldest bin of Falemian ! To what 
end, think you, huge pine and white poplar love to join 
in partnership their hospitable shade ? Why frets the run- 
away water in its haste to escape down its tortuous 
channel J This is the spot ; bid bring wine and unguents 
and the too shortlived flowers of the lovely rose, while 
fortune and our years and the black threads of the three 
sisters allow us. You will leave the forest pastures 
that you have bought up, and town mansion, and 
country house by yc!!ow Tiber's stream, you will leave 
them, and the riches piled so high will belong to an heir. 
It matters nothing whether rich and born of old Inachus' 
line ', or poor and of the dregs of the people, you linget 
out your span under heai-en, the victim due to Orcus 
who has no pity. We all are driven one road. For 
all alike the lot is being shaken in the urn and, be it 
sooner or later, will leap out und place us in Charon's 
bark for everlasting exile. 

IV Ne sit ancillae 

7 lie tkuation detcrlbed and ihc irony of ill trealmenl art ai 
clear ai Horace meant them to be, whether we luppase 
' Phocian Xanthias 'to be a Greek in Roman loeiety, 
or a thadow, or a literary name for some one whom 
eonlemporariei 'would recogni-te. 
^OUR love forahandmaid need cost you no blushes, 
Phocrao Xanthias. Remember that Achilles long 
' i.e. of iiicienl, evai niylhicil, succitry. 
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.igo for all his arrogance was won l)y the snowy tints of 
liie slave-girl Briseis. Ajax, Telamon's son, was won 
by the fair form of Tecniessa, though he was lord and 
she his bondwoman. The son of Atreus in the midst 
of his triumjih was fired by love of a cajitive maiden 
after the barbarian hosts had gone down before the 
Thessalian conqueror, and Hector's loss had given 
Pcrgamus an easier prey to the tired Greeks. You 
may be pretty sure fiaxen-haired Piiyliis has wealthy 
pai'ents to whom you may be proud to be son-in-law. 
A roya! house at the least she mourns and unkind 
household gods. Believe that in her you have not 
loved one of ihe rabble crowd; that one so constant, 
one who so scorns gain, could not be born of a mother 
whom you need blush for. I am heartwhole when I 
praiseherannsandfaceandshapelyarkies. Fie! suspect 
not one whose age has been hurrying to e! 

VI Septimi^ Gades 

To Sepl'imiui {tec Episl. 1. <.}). Praises ef Tiiar and 
of 'I'arenlum. 

SEPTIMIUS, that would go with me to Gades, 
and to the Cantabrian who has not learnt yet to 
bear our yoke, and to the savage Syrtes where the 
Moorish surf for ever boils, give me rather for the 
home of my old age Tibur founded by Argive settler ; 
give me — for I am weary of them — some limit to wander-_ 
lags by sea and land and to campaigning. If that plae 
be forbidden me by unkind destinies, then I would n 
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Galacsus'stream that the skin-coverad flocks love well, 
and the country-side where Laconlan Phalaotus ruled. 
That nook of earth's surface has a smile for roe bofore 
all other places. Its honey yields not to Hynieitus, 
and its olive rivals green Venafruni. There Jove grants 
long springsandmild winters; and Aulon, thefavouriteof 
fruitful Bacchus, has least reason to envy the grapes of 
Falemum. That is the spot, that the happy strong- 
hold that invites us both. There you shall drop the 
tributary tear oc the hot ashes of your poet-friend. 

VII saepe mecum 

7o Pampcmi. j^ r^mimicenu of Phili^i. 
FRIEND that many a time faced fearful odds 
with me when Brutus led the war, who has given 
you hack a citizen once more to the gods of your sires 
and the sky of Italy? Pompeius, chicfest of my com- 
rades, with whom many a time when the day lagged 
1 have broken it with a drinking-bout, a garland on my 
hair all shining with Syrian nard ! We were together 
when I felt the shock of Philippi and the headlong 
rout, my poor shield ingloriously left behind me. what 
time Virtue ' broke and those who threatened higb 
bit the dust in defeat". But for me, swift Mercury 

' Cir/Hi, Jit. ■ the qualily of a nun,' has on il here From the 
CDiilcxt the tpedaJ colour of ■ Valour'; but ibe mote gent'ial 
Kiue b necEuiTj alio, far iheie is a tefcisiice to the dying 
word* of Brutus, ' Poor virtue 1 ' &c. ; lee Inlroduclion, p. lo. 

* For the bearing and lober meaaiDg of all ihit KC in the tanM 
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lilted and bore me nway all ircnibling through the foe- 
men in a thick mist ; you the wave's downdraught in 
that boiling surf carried back again into the war. So 
then you must pay to Jove the bounden sacrifice, and lay 
your limbs, wearied with the long warfare, safe beneath 
my bay-tree, and never sjiare the wine-jars which have 
been set apart for your use. Fill up the polished 
beakers with the Massic that brings forgetfulncss. 
Pour unguents from large shells. Who is seeing to 
wreathe a hasty garland of dewy parsley or of myrtle ? 
Whom will the Venus throw' name president of the 
feast ? For me, my revel shall be as wild as the 
Edoniaas'. To have recovered a lost friend is to me 
a sweet excuse for madness. 



TJ/la 
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'rlgihle. To Barinc 



IF ever, Barinc, you had felt the smallest punishment 
for perjury, if you were less fair by one discoloured 
tooth or by one nail, I would believe you. But in your 
case, so soon as you have laid on your head the burden of 
broken vows, you sparkle out much the fairer for it, and 
come abroad to break the hearts of all our youth. You 
find it to your profit to swear falsely by the ashes of 
a mother's tomb and the silent markers of the night 
with all the stars of heaven and the gods whom 

' Seethe end of Ode J.^, The highest throw of the four 
tali, a ipeclal kind of dice, wai when all four luiued up the eanie 
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death's icy hand touches not. Venus herself laughs,'' 
laughs, I say, at it. The Nymphs laugh for all theu- 
simplicity, and Cupid for all his fierceness, sharpening 
a!! the time his burning arrows on bloodstained whet- 
stone. You may say too that all our youth, as they 
grow up, grow to be slaves to you j nor ilo your former 
ones desert the home of their perjured mistress, often 
as they threaten it. 



IX Non semper imbres 

A tSiauaiive from too much grief. To P'a/pus, the poet. 

THE t'ains drop not always from the clouds on 
drenched fields, nor gusty storms still vex' the 
Caspian sea. The dull ice stands not stiff the whole year 
through, good friend Valgius, in Armenian coasts, nor 
north winds strain the oak forests of Garganus, and widow 
the ashes of their leaves. But always with your learfid 
strains you pursue your lost Mystes ; your jassion 
gives you no respite when the evening star rises, nor 
when he flies before the striding sun. Yet the old man 
who lived thrice the life of men did cot lament all his 
years for his darling AntilochuE : his parents and sisters 
in Troy did not weep always for young Troilus, Cease 
— it is time — weak wailings, and let us rather sing tlie 
new triumphs of Augustus, and icebound Niphates, and 
how the Median river added to the conquered world 
ters more humbly, and the Geloni ride llieir 
w^ steppes within bounds set to them. 
' The slill-vex'd Bermoothei.' Tkt Timftsl. 
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J^ctius vivej 

The goUcH mean. To Lidniui. 

YOU will live a happier life, Licinius, by neither 
steering alwnys for the deep sea nor in cautious 
dread of storms liugging too close a dangerous shore. 
Whoso loves well the golden mean aroida the squalor of 
a ruinous hovel and is safe, is sober and avoids the palace 
that attracts envy. It is the giant pine that rocks the 
oftener in the wind, and the tall towers that come down 
with the heavier fall, and the mountain suinniits that the 
lightnings strike. The heart that is well forearmed hopes 
when times are adverse, and when they arefavourable fears, 
a change of fortune. Jove brings back again the unlovely 
winters. The same hand removes them. If things are 
ill to-day, they will not therefore be so presently. Apollo 
wakes sometimes the music that lies silent in his cithern, 
nor keeps his bow for ever strung. In straits of fortune 
show front of courage and endurance, and no less you 
will be wise to shorten your Iwllying sail when the 
wind follows too freely. 

XI ^uid bellicosus 

Counsels of an Epicurean. Addresied to Quinclivt 
Hirpinui. 

WHAT the war-loving Cantabrian intends*, 
what the Scythian beyond the broad biirrier 
of Hadiia, ;i truce to asking, Quinctius Hirpinus ! 
Weary not yourself for the provision of life, which needs 
' ■ Aiiil what Ihe Swede [ntend, and wlut the French.' Matou, 
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it Gttle, Youth with its smooth checks and grace of 
fonn is liying behind us, as grey hairs aad wrinkied skin 
banish love andplay and sleep that came at will. Spring 
flowers keep not their pride unchanged for ever, nor 
does tile blushing moon shine always with same face. 
Why overtask with plans for the far future a soul tliat 
is no match for ihem ? Why are we not drinking, 
stretched beneath some tall plane-tree or, if you will, 
just as we are, under yonder pine, while sti!! we 
may, our grey hairs perfumed with rose garlands and 
anointed with Assyrian nard ? Evius ' can scatter the 
cares that prey on us. Ho ! a boy with speed to quench 
with water from the running brook the fire of Falernian 
cups, a boy to entice Lyde the truant from her home ! 
Bid her come quick with her ivory lyre, her hair bound 
a neat knot like a Spartan maid. 

Noiii longa ferae 

^^ he compared •with Ode 1 . 6. Here it ii Maecenas that 
l^dj aticd Horace to 'wrile hhlorical Oda on Ciitsar's 

7"0U would not wish that the long warof stubborn 

, Numantia or bard Hannibal or the Sicilian sea 

mson with Punic blood should be set to the soft 

's of the cithern, any more than the fell Lapithac 

and Hylaeus overcharged with wine and the taming by 

Hercules' arm of thesons of Earth, at the peril of whose 

L all ancient Saturn's shining home had rocked with 

And so you, Maecenas, will better tell in the prose 

' Bacchus. 
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of history tlie tale of Caesar's battles and of tfae necks 
threatening kings dragged in triumph along our ways. 
For mc, the sweet Muse has willed thai I should tdl 
of the singing of your queen Licymnia, her brightly 
shining eyes and her heart loyal to mutual love, whom it 
has not misbeseemed to foot it in the dance, nor to mix 
in the skirmish of wit, aor to link arm in sport with the 
maidens in trim array on the sacred day tliat lills Diana's 
temple. You, would you take all that rich Achaemenes 
held, or Mygdon's wealth in fat Phrygla, or the well- 
stored homes of the Arabs for a single lock of your 
Licymnia's hair, when she bends her neck to the warm 
kiss, or with playful cruelty refuses what it is hi 
pleasure more than the asker's to have snatched fr 
her, what sometimes she is the Urst to snatch } 



XIII Ille et nefasto 

The thoughts luggciled hy the poet's narro'U! escape from 
death by the fall of a tree on hh Sabine fmin. 

IT was on an evil day that he planted thee, whoever he 
was, in the old time, and with an impious hand that 
he reared thee, O tree, to be the bane of his children's 
children and the scandal of the village. I could believe 
that he wrung his own father's neck and sprinkled his 

hearth with a guest's midnight blood. He handled 

poisons of Colchis, and every wicked thing that i; 
ceived all the world over, who set thee up upon my land 
thee, ill-omened bit of timber, thee so ready to fall fl 
the head of thy innocent master. 

What special danger to avoid, man is never fori 
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d from hour to hour as he need be. The Punic 
sailor dreads with all his' soul the Eosphorus, nor 
beyond that fears the blind blows of fate from any other 
quarter. The soldier dreads the arrows of the swiftly 
flying Parthian, the Parthian the chains of an Italian 
prison-house. But it is a blow of death not foreseen 
that has snatched and will snatch away all the world 

How nearly were we seeing the realm of dark Pro- 
serpine, and Aeacus on his seat of judgement, and the 
sei>arate abode of good souls, and Sappho on Aeolian 
strings making plant of the mmdens of her people, and 
thee, Aicaeus, with golden quill sounding in richer 
strains the hardships of shipwreck, the sad hardships of 
exile, hardships of war ! Round both stand the shades 
in wonder at strains woithy of sacred silence ; but most 
the tale of battles and of banished tyrants the crowd, 
shouldering close, drinks greedily. What marTel, when 
spellbound at that singing the hundred-headed monster 
droops his black ears and the snakes iwipcd in the 
Furies' hair take rest! Nay, Prometheus too and 
Pelops' sire forget their woe at the sweet soimd ; and 
Orion cares not to pursue hi-i lions and frightened lynxes, 

XIV £f^eu fugaces 

A sail view of the shBrlnisi of life. To Poilumui. 
I me, Postumus, Postumus, the fleeting years are 
slipping by, nor will [>ieiy give a moment's stay to 
ikles and hurrying old age and death the unconquer- 
ly friend, not if with three hecatombs for 



•". to api'-ease Pluto 

-V ,"v"Oi*o< the triple giant 

* :. . .lye. the water on 

.. .^..igo, all we that eat 
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^ . J c.ir ot the bloodshed 

. V ^ . !*.\i.>e Hadria. It will 

v.:, ; 'c .i.::--nin through, the 

• • ..T!c. Cocytus we needs 

••...N ^'^.•^ sluggish stream, and 

v: Si'i) phns, son of Aeolus, 

**.^ ..i::h we needs must leave, 

.11 >;*'xnce; nor of the trees 

. >*i^c :ho hated cypresses go 

• vv. iMsUT. An heir who will 

, V . ■ i". :o the dregs the Cae- 

^» . \;-\iix\l jxidlocks, and dye 

V . i.vi wine morc choice than 

l.sm paiica aratro 

y'.vMe magnificence and 
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\ ^ ,o' AV^ tvV and myitles and 
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fulness of all that pleases the nostrils will scatter 
fragrance where oliveyards were fruitful for former 
masters, and the laurel boughs wiU make a thick screen 
from the sun's fiery shafts. Not such was the lesson 
taught by the example of Romulus and bearded Cato 
and the rule of old days. In their time private revenues 
were small, the common stock large. Private citizens 
had no colonnades measured out with ten-Foot rules 
and opening to the shady north ; nor did the laws 
allow them to despise the chance-cut turf, though they 
bade them adorn their cides at the public cost and the 
temples of the gods with new-hewn stone, 

KVI OHum divas 

ToGrotphui. {SeeEpiil. l.\2.) 
'eace and liappineii depend pn oarielves, not on things 
: 
.ugl 



nuliide a 
lEACE is the prayer of one caught in a storm on 
the open Aegearii^ at the moment when black 
have hidden the moon, and die stars on which 
rely no longer shine. Peace is the prayer of Thrace, 
wgh it is raving mad for the battle — peace of 
the Mede, though his adornment is the quiver — peace, 
Grosphus, which we cannot buy for gems nor for 
purple nor for gold. For no treasures, no consul's 
lictor can bid disperse the miserable insurgent crowds of 
ilie mind and the cares thai flit round panelled roofs, 
'happy lile is his, though bis means are small, on 
ise modest board shines bright the heirloom salt- 
and whom no fears nor mean desires rob of 



iuiniv*iv>« ^^Vfi; VS", xim JUT -^OLTt Tcarsw are we so 

v.^. *• lUff /vt sttut X ifiatv nurid^: Why change 

Tic ia«^ «Qim vzn Aucbor sen? What 

-^ jtMOirv iiiis ±10: btf has Idt himsdf 

.^ 'voM^ : vr:<t* xuc ojnK< ^f tiult boaids the 
*xr^>«.. -«MK, ««sr ■:fr Jucnuizea by t^ squadrons of 
>. 3<'i4^o< ^mtctop Otttr ?ci;g:. iwiitei than Eurus when 
X -I'HQ^ ^^ soet^tt CH2ua& Whm happy for the 
•.^^>.i^ h; X4tt sd^miii shun jU thought for what is 
N •.«.,..: .Ki { iK oip b bttter« sweeten it with the 
>^*^c A ^i*Krtct\ \o kx b ha|^y on all sides, f 
v^ ji^v^ J «a^ ^to« > was taken away by an early death. 
>;s^ ."1^ «'tj .^ wore Ttthonus to a shadow. And to 
V vt4u»fj^ hiK' in its course will profler something 
,... **.v ,:vN4H.\i n> Wtt. You have a hundred flocks 

m 

^ Sk^-uoii \i*)c -QHing all round you. You have a 
. **i*,*./^ uav WW tit tor the chariot race. You are 
^,, vw s %wv« •- %kh>? di{>pi!J in A&ican purple. To me 
.:>v> * >i .H».,u;.v .KK her promise^ gave the modesrfarm, 
^ .*»,.k ' »K' ioi; iteifiration of the Grecian Muse, 
V. ..V v<%<» -i^ i»*^' ab*)ve die spiteful crowd. 

\ V : I, Cur me querelis 

,. .^ i.^<^*' Wflttrtw/ in illness and protests that 

.^ .'HMii Jk tqgetber, 

\1^ .. u.w5^ c .$. wt .te^ the gods will, nor as I 

v.. >^H«,«Jt "K H-sCfc Maecenas, mighty pride 

. , »^krf^ V>' tf any untimely blow 

. .», v^ >*; wU'vrf'wy own life, what 
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care I to slay, the other half, that could not love myself 
as before, that should not be myself still ? That day 
shall usher in the fall of us both. I have sworn a ¥ol- 
dier's oath, and will not break it. We will go, we will 
go, whensoever you shall lead the way, comrades ready 
to make the last journey together. For my part, neither 
the breath of fiery Chimaera nor, could he rise from his 
chains, the hundred- handed Gyas shall ever tear me 
from you. So wills it Justice, whose will is law, and 
the Fates. Whether it be the Balance or the Scorpion 
that has me under his eye, more stormy presence at the 
hour of nativity, or Capricorn tyrant of tlie western 
waters, the horoscope of us two agrees in a marvellous 
manner. You the guardianship of Jove, Hashing in the 
face of wicked Saturn, snatched from his power, and 
stayed the wings of flying fate, what time the crowded 
people thrice repeated the glad applause in the theatre. 
Me the tree had slain, falling on my skull, had not 
Faunus lightened the blow, ihe guardian of Mercury's 
favourites. Remember to py the victims and the shrine 
you vowed. For myself, I shall slay a humble ewe lamb. 



XVIII 



Non . 



neque aureiim 

The goieral lubjcd h lit same as that of the fjieenlh 0<h— 
llic extra-Dagant groiuith of the country housft ofihe rich, 
ivilh iheirparh and fishpond] ; iul a neiv paint is added, 
iIk cruel evielhn of imal! owntrt from ihrir praperlifi. 

NO ivory nor ceiling of gold glitters in my house : 
no slabs of marble from Hymettus lie heavy on 
columns quarried in utmost Africa. Nor have I found 
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v.^--> .*:":>.<■' tomb. 
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EOtii profaiium 
' to a new Baai, and to ihe tis stately Odes 
•wtnshare lo give hi speaai character lo it by letl'mg forth., 
more definitely than hat been done, the moral and toeial 
ideali that are to lie aimed at by the rule of Augustus. 
The present Ode paints the existing evils ef society. It has 
lost the sense of proportion .• life it tpoHl by ambition, greed 
of 'oieallh, and vulgar ostentation. 

I HATE tlie uninitiate crowd and bid them avaunt. 
Listen all in silence ! Strains unheard before I, the 
Muses' hierophant, now chant Co maidens and to boys, 
^^v Kings bear rule in awful majesty each over his ]iropei* 
^^Hhck ; over kings themselves Jove, in the glory of his 
^^Hnomph over the Titans, moving all creation with his 
^^^od. It may be that among his fellow men one plants 
his lines of vine-props over larger spaces than another ; 
one, when he coniesdown into theCampus to ask for votes, 
lias the higher birth; another rival brings higher charac- 
ter or wider fame, another a larger crowd of clients — 
by one and the same impartial law Doom assigns the lot 
of highest and humblest : every name alike is shaken in 
her roomy um. The Sicilian tyrant who has a naked 
sword suspended over his guilty neck will find no taste 
of sweetness in elaborate banquets ; no choir of singing 
Inrds or stringed instruments will bring back sleep to 
him. Sleep, soothing sleep, despises not the low-roofed 
homes of country folk, or the shady river-bank, or wind- 
fanned valley. One who desires only what is enough 
neither stormy sea disqmcts nor the fierce violence of 
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marriagp should breathe the sigh, ah ! that the prince 
of her choice, all new to the battle, may not challenge 
yon lion so dangerous to rouse, whose pssion hurries 
him through bloodshed where the slaughter is thickest ! 
To die for fatherland is a sweet thing and a becoming. 
L)eath is at the heels even of the runaway, nor spares 
the haunches and back of the coward and malingerer. 
Virtue, which cannot know the disgrace of rejection, 
shines bright with honours that haye no stain on them, 
nor takes nor resigns the rods at the shifting breath of 
the peojile's pleasure. Virtue, which opens heaven to 
those who have deserved something else than death, 
mounts by a way denied to man, spreads her wings for 
flight, and spurns the vtJgar throng and the dank air 
of earth. 

Loyal reticence too has its reward secure. Who 
has divulged the sacred secret of Ceres ', him shall I 
forbid to stand beneath the snme roof or unmoor the 
frail bark with me. Many a time Jupiter, when iWl 
have slighted him, has involved the righteous with the 
guilty. Rarely has Punishment, though halt of foot, 
the track of the criminal in the way before her, 



lustum et tenacem 

Firmness and Jmiice. 



Thf rule of Augustus U to be resolute. That has 
lerrel of success to all the heroes of ckiill^lloT, 
' ai la the rifoumltr of the Roman stall 
'■e moral. This gualifiealian, luhieli occ 
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isfKl'm theffrm «f» myti. ' 
mJuitn af Raman grealneis thai 
K M be a secsnd Troy — thai is, it -was lo 
'WiMC ft^fyt laxury, greed. Horace it 
h, ^mal Rome had escaped in avoiding 
K lo t< lie ahernalhoe lo the rule of 
i. tit nJt ofjfnieny and Cleopatra. 

THb jtM nua sod firm of purpose oot the heat of 
mUow ciutras clamouring for what is wrong, nor 
* <tS (fewMtoiiig tyrant can shake in his rock- 
i wul ' nw Austcr, disorderly ruler of tlie restless 
.VtiuiK. iMM ibr h.ind of thundering Jove in its might. 
)1* tint ntuikii aky ^ould crack and fajl upon him, 
.n, -..,■.* wJI ^ittkc him fearless still. This was 
whKb Pollns and Hercules the wanderer 
,■ Mid won the starry stronghold, between 
,.1.^ i^uilu* will lake his place and quaff wilh 
■Wtf *<(« Uw 'trcur. It was for deserving by this, 
i^ tlMti<lws Umi Uiy tigers drew thee, bending their 
..-»>..., K^k.ioiln- yoke: it was by thisthat Quirinus 
r,'ii in the chariot of Mars, when 
^.1' 10 the gods in council this 
r,\, sec. Ilium, one' whose judge- 
t wicked and a strange woman' 
^ itM4 ifae city that was given over 
» iMr Uii\ to chaste Minerva, people 
llA^S I'tom the day that Laomedon 
i ^^aH |vwi)ised wage. To-day no 
I ftiww adorns himself for t he 

I nor lias Priam's perjur 
n wJ IMeii. 
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house the aid of Hector to break the onset of the 
Achaeans' battle. The war prolonged by our differences 
has sunk to rest. From this day forth my bitter 
wrath alike and my hated grandson, child of the Trojan 
priestess, — I will make Mars a present of both. For 
all that is between us I will permit liim to enter the 
bright abode, to qiiiifi" the juices of nectar, and to be 
enrolled in the quiet racks of heaven. So long as 
leagues of stormy sea roU between Ilium and Rome 
the exiles may reign where they please, and be hapjiy. 
So long as herds trample on Priam's and on Paris' 
tomb, and wild beasts hide their whelps there undisturbed, 
the Capitol may stand in all its gloiy, and Rome be 
mighty to impose laws at the sword's point on the 
humbled Mede. A terror far and near, she may spread 
her name to furthest shores, where the sundering water 
divides Europe from the African, where the swelling 
Nile overflows the fields'. Only the gold unfound, 
and so the better placed, be her fortitude «hown in 
despt^ng rather than in gathering with hand that snatches 
for mortal uses all that is sacred ! Whatever Iwunds 
have been set to the world, she shall touch theii with 
her arms, and rejoice to go and see in what quarter fiery 
heat revels unchecked, in what quarter the misti and 
dews of rain. But the destiny which I promise to 
the sons of Quirinus I promise on this condition — 
that never, in mistaken pieiy or confidence in their own 
liey should think to rebuild the homes of their 
Troy. The fortunes of Troy, if under an evil 

' i.e. from end to end nf the Medileiranean, 
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star it wakes to life again, shall be repeated in a downfall 
as sad as the lost : for I will Itad the victorious host, 
I, the wife of Jove and his sister. Three limes were 
the walls to arise in solid brass by Phoebus' building, 
three times should they jieiish utterly by the sword of 
my Argives ; three times should, wives in slavery 
for slain hi:sbands and boys.' 

This will not suit a mirthful lyre. Whither awi 
my Muse ? Cease in thy wilfulness to repca' 
talk of gods and belittle high themes by thy 
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IV Descende caei 

' Tie rule of jlugutlui ii to he tie rule of the Mum — of 
moderation, refinement, literary culture. Those luho still 
reiht it are Me ihegianit tryinglQ everlhrow tie Olympian 



COME from the sky and give Tmce on the pipe, 
O queen Calliope, to a sustained melody — o 
pijie, if to-day thou preferrest a higher key ; if a Ii 
on the lyre or Apollo's cithern. Do you hear it J 
is it a delightful madness that makes sport of me 
seem to hear, and to be wandering through haunted groves 
into which sweet waters stray and sweet breezes. 

'Tis ever so ; when I was a babe as I lay on Apulian 
Vultur's side, a truant beyond motherly Apulia's bounds, 
tired out wnth play and sleep, the doves of legend 
covered me with young leaves, to be the marvel of 
who dwell in high-nesding Acherontia or in the ft 
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' To dwarf high themes in puny Bl 
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glades ofBantia or on the rich soil of low-lying Forentum, 
how it could be that I slept, my limbs kept safe from 
the poisonous viptrs and the bears, that I was buried in 
a heap of sacred bay and myrtle, a brave babe, surely, 
and some god's special care. Aye, yours, O Muses, ever 
jours I am, when 1 am upborne to my Sabine farm in 
, yours whether cool Praeneste or Tibur on the 
or Baiae by the clear water has pleased my fancy^. 
I was the welcome guest at your fountains and 
neither the rout at Philippi quenched my light, 
nor the accursed tree', nor Palinurus ' in Sicilian waters. 
So long as ye will be with me I will gladly face the 
raving Bosphorus on shipboard and the burning sands 
of the Syrian shore on foot. 1 will visit the Britons, 
savage though they be to strangers, and the Concao timt 
revels in horse's blood ; I will visit the quivered Geloni 
and the river of Scythia, and none shall lay hands on me. 
Great Caesar too ye solace when, so soon as he has 
given retirement in the country towns to his war-wearied 
cohorts, he seeks repose from his own toils in your Pierian 
cave. Ye give him gentle counsels, and joy to further 
them as ye give them, kindly goddesses. We know 
the tale how with bolt ready to fall he swept away the 
impious Titans' monstrous host, who sways dull earth 
id windy sea, and orders under one calm rule cities of 



See die I. 13. 

iiiloiy «l the louthcfn end of the gulf ofVelia. 

en llal; aad the norlb coait of Sicily was called 
' Mare Sicutum.' There is dq other notice of Honce'i escape from 
ibipwreck. 
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men and realms of gloom and {joils and mortal 
Mighty terror had they struck to Jove's heart 
band of youths trusting in their forest of arms, and the 
brothers who strove to leaye PeUon set on the top of 
leafy Olympus. But what should Typhoeus avail, and 
Mimas for all his strength, or what Porphyrion for his 
threatening stride, what Rhoetus and Enceladus the 
launcher of uptorn trunks, in their rush ag^nst 
sounding aegis of Pallas? On this side stood 
Vuican, on that matronly Juno and he that wii! 
lay aside the bow from his shoulder, he that tn the 
pure dew of Castaly bathes his loosened locks, that 
haunts the thickets of Lycia and the forest of his birth- 
place, the god of Delos and of Patara, Ajiollo. Force 
without mind tails by its own weight. Force under 
control the gods also adi'ance and further : but the same 
powers hate strength with all crime stirring in its heart- 
Be Gyaslhe hundred- handed witness of my judgements, 
and Orion known as the assailant of the virgin'Diana 
who fell before lier maiden arrow. Earth travails 
hurled upon the monsters of her own breeding, and 
bewails her children cast down to lurid Orcus, Nnthcr 
have the fire's swift flames yet eaten through Aetna 
tliat lies on them, nor has the vulture, the warder 
appointed for his crime, ever left the liver of Tityos 
the incontinent. Three hundred chains hold fast the 
lover Pirithous. 
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Caelo tonantem 

The reilorallon of tie old mililary ipirii. Two pit tuns 
t contratted — the ditgrace of Carrhae and the heroism 
Regu/iu. 

lOR his thunder we hitve believed that Jove reigns 
iky. Augustus shall prove himself 3 god 
on earth by adding to the Empire the Britons and hate- 
fii! Persians, 

Has Crassus' soldier lived on, the disgraced husband 
of a barbarian wiie, and grown old (ah J for senate 
changed and old manners overset !) in the ranks of his 
new kinsmen — a Marsian or Apulian under a king, and 
him a Mede, forgetfu] of sacred shields and name and 
gown and Vesta's undying fire, while Jove's Capitol and 
Rome still stand ! 

This was the fear that was in Regulus' far-seeing 
soul when he said nay to the base conditions, and traced 
from the precedent a stream of ruin for the ages to 
come, if the captives were not left to die as pst [aty, 
' My eyes have seen ' he said ' standanis nailed up in 
Punic temples, and annour that had been torn from 
off soldiers without bloodshed. My eyes have seen 
citizens, freemen, their arras turned and lied on their 
backs, and gates no longer closed, and fields which 
had been laid waste by our war again in ullage. (Think 
you the soldier bought back for gold will come home 
the braver ? You but add waste to disgrace. The wool 
once dipped in the dye never regains its lost hue : no 
more does true valour, when once it has fallen away, care 
to be replaced in degenerate souls. When the doe that 
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you have sec loose from the thick toils shall turn 
light, then will he be a brave soldier who has trusted 
liimscjf to a treacherous fue, and he will trample on 
the Carthaginian in a second eamjaign who has felt the 
thongs on his close bound arms, the coward ! and has 
feared to die. t The fellow has not known where to 
owe his life, has confounded peace with war. Oh Uie 
disgrace ! mighty Carthage, lifted higher for the 
shameful downfall of Italy ! ' They ttll us he put 
from him, as one disfranchised, his chaste wife and little 
sons, and fixed grimly on the ground his manly face, 
till he could brace up the tottering resolve of the Fathers 
by such counsel as speaker never gave before, and through 
the ranks of his mourning friends could hasten his 
departure to his glorious banishment. And yet he knew 
full well what the barbarian torturer was preparing for 
him. Yet he moved aside the neiglibours 
and the people that would liindcr his return, for all 
world as if he were leaving the tedious business of soi 
clients, the suit aC last adjudged, for a journey 
fields of Venafrum ot to Spartan-built Tarentutn, 

VI Delicto maiort 

The resloriilion of religion and of ihc tacreJneti of 
miirriage, 

FOR the sins of your sires, albeit you had no hand 
in them, you must suffer, O Roman, till you have 
set up again the temples, the falling shrines of t\ 
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diem entirely is the bcgioning of it : to them look for its 
end. It is the gods, because they have been forgotten, 
that have showered so many woes on Italy, the home of 
mourning. Thrice ere now Monaeses and the horde of 
Paconis have crushed our onset, for it was unhallowed, 
and. triumph to have added to iheir petty nee Idaces spoils 
taken from us. Our city, while its heart was in civil 
brails, the Daciao and the Ethiopian wellnigh destroyed 
— ihc one a terror for his fleet, the otlier more skilled in 
dealing arrows. The ages, fruitful in births of evil, 
tainted lirst the marriage state, our blood, our homes. 
From that fountain-head flowed the stream of ruin on our 
coitntry and our people. Not from such parents sprang 
■he young generation that dyed the sea with Punic blood 
and smote Pyrrhus and Cowering Antiochus and dread 
Hannibal. They were the manly sons of countrybred 
soldiers, brought up to turn the soil all day with Sabine 
mattocks and then cut and carry lirewood till a stern 
mother called 'enough,' when the sun was making the 
mountain shadows fall another way, and relieving the 
tired bullocks Irom the yoke and bringing, as his chariot 
departed, the welcome hour. Destroying time ! what 
does it not make worse! Our sires' age was worse than 
our grandsires'. We their sons are more worthless 
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Siui/i fiesj Astei 

A ti^bt piece miant to relieve the lerhuuieu of the prt 
eeiCmg Odes. The mmes are Greet, the Fife Raman, 

WHY tears, Asterie, for one whom with the 
first days of spring bright skies anil gentle 
winds will bring home to you richly laden with Bithy- 
nian wares, that lover of loyal heart, your Gyges ? 
He was driven to Oricus' by the south winds that 
follow the Goat's wild star. There through the winter 
nights he lies sleepless and weepng many tears. Mean- 
time her messenger tells him how Chloe, his lovesick 
liostess, sighs and burns (poor heart !) with a passion 
which belongs only to you, and tempts him in a thousand 
crafty ways ; recounts how Proetus was driven by the 
false charges of a woman, treacherous as he was credulous, 
to contrive for Bellerophon an untimely death as a return 
for his prudery ; tells the story of Peleus all but done 
to death as he fled in his virtue from the arms of 
Magncsian Hippolyta, and with guileful intent recalls 
all stories that leach the heart to stray. But it is In 
vain. Deafer than the rocks of Icarus is the ear he 
turns to her words, to this hour unscathed. Only do 
you heware that your neighbour Enipcus find not loo 
much favour in your eyes. Though there be not 
another as conspicuous as he on the grass of the Campus 
for skill in guiding a horse, nor one that swims as fesi 
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Tuscan river, yet at nightfill shut up the 
house, nor look into the street at the music of the 
plaintire flute ; and if he call you hard-hearted again and 
agaii^ mnaiD obdurate still. 

VIII Martiis caelebs 

^^^^ Tbejirit of March. Aidrciied to Maecenas. 
^Rt THAT I can be about, a bachelor', on the 
^^[|rV Calends of March, what these flowers can 
mean, and censer full of frankincense, and the charcoal 
laid on the altar of fresh-cut turf, you are wondering, 
ray friend, learned though you are in the lore of either 
tongue*. I had vowed dainty cakes and a while goat 
to Liber when I was nearly brought to my death by the 
Stroke of the falling tree. This day, as each year 
comes round, will be a holiday. It will remove the 
pitch-covered cork from a jar which first was taught 
to drink the smoke" when Tullus was consul. Come. 
Maecenas, a hundred toasts to your friend's ptesen-a- 
tion ! keep the lights alive till daybreak. No clamour 
here, no angry passion ! Let be a citizen's cai^s for 
the city's weal. Dacian Cotiso's horde is crushed : 
the Mede has turned on himself in ci^il strife the 
weapons which he and no oae else will rue: the 
Cantabrian, our old enemy on the Spanish shore, is our 
dave, tamed at last to the chain : even the Scyttuaos 

' The fcctiral of March I wn the Mjttonilii. 
' i.e. tlie iBjthi, anliijuilin, and ritual of Greece and Rome. 
* Wine, to meliuw, wii placed in in upper chxmbtr throngb 
which the Hues paued. 



have unstrung tht-ir bows and think of retiring 
their Bteppes. Be careless for a moment ; be a private 
: spare your anxiety lest in any way the iwojile 
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and enjoy tiiem. 



Take the gifts of the present 
■ s^ouB thought 
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Donee sratus e\ 

concitial'mn ej liuo lo-aers. 
FE. So long as I found favour in your sight, 

ival preferred to me laid his arms on your 
e neck, I bloomed in happiness greater than that of 
the Persian king. 

She. So long as you felt no other and greater flame, 
and Lydia was not after Chloe, a proud and famous 
Lydia I bloomed in glory greater than that of Ronjf 
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He. For me, my <iueen now is Thracian 
learned in sweet measures and cunning with the ell 
For her I should not fear to die. if fate will spare her 
dcrir life to survive me. 

She. For mc, the lover no« 
answering flanie is Calais, son 
For him I would suffer death 
spare my lad to survive me. 

He. What if the old love comes again and brings the 
divided pair under its yoke of brass — if flaxen-haired 
Chloe is shaken from her place, and the door 



who kindles in me the 
of Ornytus of Thurii. 
twice over, if fate will 



offcast Lydia 

She. Though fairer than a 
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I cotk acid more rough-tempered than Hadria 
in his worst mood, with you I should love to live, 
■with you be ready to die. 

^^B Extremum Tanain 

^^^V j1 sirenaife or a cohl night. 

^^y F you drank the waters of Tanais at the world's 

X end, Lyce, the wife of a stem husband, yet you 
might weep to expose me, stretched at your cruel doors, 
to the winds which inhabit there. Do you hear how 
the gates creak, how the trees planted within your fair 
palace walls groan in the blasts, how the Power of the 
clear sky freezes the lying snow ? Lay down the 
pride whicb Venus hales, lest cord snap and wheel 
nin back together. Your sire was a Tuscan — you 
are no Penelope to rebuff suitors. O lady, though 
neither gifts nor prayers can bend you, n«r lover's face 
|iale with violet stains, nor a husband himself hard hit 
by that Pierian girl, still spare your suppliants. O harder 
than the stiff oak, more cr\iel than Moorish snakes, my 
back will not for ever endure your threshold and the 
water of the sky. 

XI Merciiri^ nam te 

Ly(k and the Danaidt, 

O MERCURY, for thou wast the Master whose 
apt pupil Amphionmoved stones by his singing, and 
tbou, O shell, cunning to give back sounds from seven 
strings, thou that hadst no voice erewhile nor |X)wer to 
please, now art the welcome guest at rich men's tables and 
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!n the temples of the gods, teach me some strain ■ 
Lyde will bend her obdurate ear. Now like a three- 
year-old (illy she frolics and frisks in the broad meadow 
and will let none touch hej', unmated as yet and 
unripe for a husband. Yet thou canst lead tigers and 
forest trees to follow with thee, and canst stay the 
course of swift rivers. To thy winning wiles yielded 
the warder of the dreary palace, Cerberus, albeit a hun- 
dred snakes ring his Fuiy-like head, and foul breath and 
venomous foam stream from his three-tongued mouth. 
Aye, and Ixion and Tityos found their faces forced 
to a smile : the pitcher stood for a moment empty 
while with thy sweet music thou charmedst the Danaid 
maids. 

Let Lyde hear those maidens' crime and famous 
punishment, the vessel that would never fill with the 
water which .emptied itself through the bottom — the 
doom sure though late which awaits crimes even in 
the depth of O reus. The impiousmaids — for what greater 
crime could they venture ? — the impious maids ! They 
ventured with ruthless steel to slay then* bridegrooms. 
One only of the number worthy of the marriage torch, with 
glorious falsehood met her sire, a maid famous to all 
time, ' Arise ' she cried to her young bridegroom, 
' Arise, lest a hand thou fearest not bring thee too long 
a sleep ! Fly from thy father-in-law and wicked sisters. 
Like lionesses that have found a herd of calves, they are 
rending each her own. I have a softer heart than they. 
As for me, let my sire, if he will, load me with cruel 
chains because I had mercy, and spared a husband in his 
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^^IBEOUS hour. Let him banish me on shipboard to the 
far distant Nuraidian's land. Go whither thy feet or the 
sea bree/es are waitiiig to snatch thee away, while night 

^^|»urs thee and Venus. Go. and blessing go with 

^^■^ and grave on my tomb my sad tale to Iteep my 

^^Be alive.' 

I 



'Muerariim est 

Thf mmden s dilemma. 
NeebuU tafiloquhet. 
|00R maidens ! who may neither let love have his 



way, nor wash away their troubles in 
pain of fainting for fear of the lashing of an uncle's 
tongne'. Your wool-basket Cythereas' winged boy 
snatches away: your loom, Neobule, and all your zeal 
for MinePi'a's busy tasks the bright beauty of Lipara's 
Hebrus, when be comes fresh from washing his shoulders 
from the oil in Tiber's stream — a horseman he better 
than BellerophoQ himself, nor to be vanquished for fault 
of hand in boxing or of foot in running; skiUcd too to hit 
the deer as the frightened herd ilies across die open, and 
quick to receive on the spear-point the boar who skulks 
in the close liiicket. 

' An ' DDcte ' in a Roniin'i moath repcesoiled the 
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XlII O fons Ban/it 

Till Banduj'ian tpritig. 
Il is tvritlen on the eve of ihe ' Fonlanall 

O SPRING of Bntidusia, more brilliaQt than glass^ 
right worthy of sweet wine, aye nod flowers loo, 
to-raorrow shall thou have ihe present of a kid whose 
brow now beginning to sprout with his first horns has 
presage of love and of battles to come. It Is v^n ; for 
with his warm red blood he sliall dye thy cool streams, 
the firsding of the wanton flock. On thee ihe blazing 
dog-star's hour of fury can lay no hand. Thou hast 
store of delicious coolness for the bull wearied from 
the plough and for the strayed sheep. Thou too shalt 
rank with the fountains of name, for I will be the poet 
to tell of the holm-oak that crowns the hollow rocks 
from whence thy waters leap, babbling as they 
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XIV Hemlis ril 

The return of Augustus from Spain. 
AFTER the fashion of Hercules, he of whom 
.i\. now we were speaking, O people, as hayii 
gone in quest of the bay-crown which death buys 
Caesar — is coming back to his home-gods a conqueror 
fiom the Spanish shore. Let the lady ' whose one Joy 
is in her husband come forth and do sacrifice to t(ie| 
righteous gods, and the sister'' of the glorious chief; an 
adorned with the ribbons of suppliants, the mothers 
maidens and of sons just returned in safety. For yoUj, 
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ing brides and bridegrooms, a truce to words of ill- 
omeD. This day, to my thinking, a true holiday, shall 
Kike iVoTn us i(!l care. I am not the man to fear tumult 
or death by violence while the world is in Caesar's 
holding. Go, boy, seek perfumes and garlands, and 
a jar that remembers the Marsie war ', if by chance one 
crock had the luck to escape the raids of Spartacus '. 
Bid sweet-voiced Neaera, too, to make haste and knot 
h^ myirh-scenied hair. If any hindrance be made 
by that odious porter, come away. Whitening hairs 
soften tempers that loved strifi; and tjuarrelling, I should 
not have borne it in my youth's hot blood when Plancus 

CODSoL 

I^V IJxor pauperis Ibyci 

An old -aximan <whofargett her a^e. 
pifj Utlmeu of lalirica! law tie Ode belong! rather to 
V Epodii. 
"^HE wife of Ibycus, a poor man, put an end 
once for all — it is full time — to your good-for- 
thbg ways and scandalous employments. As you come 
t untimely grave, cease to play among the 
maidena like a flying cloud over bright stars. What 
becomes Pholoe well enough does not therefore beseem 
you,Chloris. To storm young men's houses like aThyiad 
' TIierefereQcejaretoiheSodaIwar,B.c.9i>-Sg,aDdiheSaTilc 
wu fifteen; can litei. Il will be DOticed llut both the instnictioui 
to the bay cany lo allegorkat iuggatiQa : > We have lived, 
lUtioTuUy anil indindailly, onl of i tiow of tumult and hoi blood 
into out of peace aad good leniper.' The Conjulihip of Pljoeui 
«u ia the jor □! Pbiliffii. 
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frenzied by the beating drum suits your daughter better t 
than you. She cannot help gambolUng tike a young 
kid for the love of Nothus ; you are an old woman. 
Wool from the famous flocks of Luceria is what be^ 
comes your hands — not lutes nor scarlet rosc-bloonis, b 
wine-jars drunk to the dregs. 



XVI Inclusam Danaii 

Thepotuer of gold, and the •whdom of moderation in n 

./it. 

WHEN Danac was in her prison-house, tower of 
brass and door of oak and surly guard of wake- 
ful watch-dogs had fenced her well enough from nightly 
paramours, had not Jove and Venus laughed at Acrisius, 
the frightened jailor of the secluded maiden, because 
liiey knew that a path would be found safe and open 
when the god took the form of offered gold '. Gold 
loves to find its way through the midst of bodyguards, 
and breaks through stone walls with greater force than 
the lightning stroke. It was for gain that the Argive 
augur's ' house fell, swallowed in a gulf of ruin. It 
was by gifts that the hero of Macedon ' burst open city 
gates and sprang mines beneath rival kings. Gifts 
in their meshes fierce sea-captains. 

As money grows, care follows it and the hungi 
more. 1 am right in dreading to lift my crest into the 
world's sight (am I not ?), Maecenas, pride of the 
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.0 rationalixc Ihc legeud. 
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Knights '. The more a man denies to himself, the more 
shall he receive from heaveo. I strip myself, and join 
the camp of those who wish for nought, and am fain to 
fly as a deserter from the side of the wealthy, more 
proud as the lord of an estate which the world despises 
than if the saying went of me Uiat I hoarded in my own 
granaries all the produce of the sturdy Apulian's plough, 
while I was a pauper in the midst of wealth. A stream 
of pure water, and a wood a few acres broad, and 
crops which never break faith with me, are a happier lot 
than his, little as he thinks it, who glitters in the lord- 
ship of fertile Africa *, For all that no bees in Calabria 
are making honey for me, nor wine mellowing in jars at 
Formiae, nor thick fleeces growing in the pastures of 
Gaul, yet Poverty never comes to break my peace ; nor 
if I would have more, would you refuse to give it. By 
narrowing my desires I may better extend my revenues 
than if I could lay the kingdom of Alyattes to the broad 
plains of Phrygia. Who ask for much always want 
much. Well for him to whom God has given with 
sparing hand, but enough ! 

VII Aeli vetusto 

To Ae^i Lamia. 
ELIUS, whose nobility is from ancient Lamus' — 
(since the world has it that it was hom him that 

Mieccnu hid dTlibeialdy remained a ' knight,' rcfuuog ihc 

of th* Senile. 

h)pcrbolici! upresiiaa for Ihe owner of vu[ eilitts in the 
i-grt»viDg country of N. Ahica. 
Tbe king of Ihe Laeitrygones in the Odystcy. 
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the Lamiae of old days took their name, and thi 
race of their children's children whose memory lives in 
Fasti, he doubdess is the fouoder to whom you trace 
your origin who, history tells uSj first ruled the city of 
Formiae and the Liris where it swims on the shores 
of Marica', a lord of broad j'eabns) — to-morrow a storm 
descending from the East will strew the forest with 
a carpet of leaves and the shore with useless seaweed, 
unless my seer deceives me, the old raven who pro- 
phesies rain. Whilst you may, house your wood in the^ 
dry. To-morrow you will be treating your genius 
wine and a two months' porker, with your 
freed from their tasks. 
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Faune^ Nymph' 
Hymn to Fminut. 
s ihou pursuest the Nymphs, thy fl' 




FAI 
loves, through the bounds of my sunny farm 
gently to and fro without harming my little younglings, if 
the tender kid falls duly in thy honour when the year is 
full, nor flowing wine is wanting to the bowl, Venus' 
mate, and the old altar smokes with heaped incense. 
It is play for catde of all kinds in the grassy fields when 
thy day returns, the Nones of December. The village 
makes holiday, and is free from toil in the meadows, 
together with the idle ox. The wolf wanders among 
the lambs and they are not frightened. The forest 
' Marie* wnsa nymph worshipped at Mitilumac at the maishj 
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spreads its rustic carpet for thet. The ditcher rejoicts 
to strike with his foot in triple time his old eoemy, the 
earth. 

BIX Sluantum distet ab Inacho 

TbcfeasI in honmir of Muraia, the nmr Aagur, 
J"OW great the space from loachus' to Codnis', 
^ who feared not to die for his country's sake, and 
the pedigree of Aeaciis, and the tale of the war fought 
at the gates of sacred Troy, all this you are ready to 
tell us. What b the cost of a jar of Chian, who is to 
find the warm water, who offers the house, and at what 
hour I may hope to be quit of this Pelignian cold — on 
all this you are silent. A toast, boy, quickly to the 
new moon— a toast to midnight — a toast to Murena, tlie 
new augur ! The cups are mixed in propordoos to suit 
the taste, nine ladles to three, or three to nine. The 
rapt poet, volary of the Muses nine, will ask for thrice 
three each time. The sister Graces unveiled and hand 
in hand will fear hrawU, and forbid the further three. 
Mad riot is my humour. Why pause the blasts of the 
Berecyatian pipe I Why hangs the flute with the lyre 
silent as itself? For my part I hale grudging hands. 
Fling about the roses. Let morose Lycus hear the 
riotous merriment, and our neighbour so ill matched 
with old Lycus. For you, Telephus, with your thick 
glossy locks, for you, fair as the clear star of evening, 
Rhode is looking, as young and as fair. And I am 
dying in slow fires for love of my Giycera. 

' Mjihiral Idagt of Acgoi aad Alheiit. 
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Non vide, 

A hatttt royal. 

e at what peril you 
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1 lay hands o^^^^ 



ihe wheJps of a lioness of Gaetulia ? A few 
moment.'i more and you will be flying from the unecjual 
cnmhit too craven- hearted for a plunderer, when through 
the jostling crowd of rivals she shall come to reclaim her 
chosen NfiirchuSiandthere shall be a battle royal whether 
tiiepriieisto fall toyou rather, or to her. Meantime, while 
you draw your swift arrows and she sets her formidable 
Itwth, he, tliey (ell me, sits as umpire of the fray, with 
the palm-branch under his bared foot, and lets the gentle 
breeze play od his shoulder bespread with his scented 
locks, fair us Nireus was, or he that was snatched from 
many-founcained Ida. 



XXI nata rnecm 

The power of good iv'mi. 
Adilreuid la ajar of lu'mc thirty'Jrix yeai 

OBOKN with me when Manlius was cons 
whether what you bring us be voice of complaii 
or of mirth, whether strife and blind passionate love, or 
rather, my gentle wine-jar, sleep that comes at will, — to 
whatever issue the Massic grapes were gathered whose 
juice you have in store, — you deserve to be disturbed on 
ii ha])py day ; so come down now that Corvinus bids 
brouch a mellower wine. Tiiiok not that he, drenched 
though he be In Socralic lore, will be Cynic enough to 
tlrviuM: you. They say that even old Cato, for all his 
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Stoic virtue, warmed his heart many a time with good 
wine. Youlay on the rack of gentle compulsion the wit at 
other times stiff and taciturn. You make the wise confess 
their secret burden of thought in the power of mirth 
and freedom. You bring hope again to anxious souls, 
and to the poor strength to lift up his hom. When 
you have been with him he trembles at the anger neither 
of crowned kings nor of anned soldiers, i Liber and 
Venus, if she will come with good will, and the Graces 
slow to loose clasped hands, with night-long lamps shall 
prolong the rerel till the returning god of day routs 

KII Aleattum custos 

U ARDIAN of mountains and woodland, O maid 
who listenest to young wives in their travail, if 
they call thee, and snatchest them from death, O 
ormed goddess, to thee I dedicate the pine-tree 
which hangs above my farm-house. As each year comes 
round I shall be fain to honour it with the blood of a 
young boar just dreaming of his first sidelong thnist. 

XXIII Caelo supinas 

The modctt o^'mgj of the bumble. 
Phidyle't name u ihoscn to sutl iht character of a ' thrifty ' 
Sabim houieiufc. 

f F at each new moon you have raised upturned hands 
to heaven, country-bred Phidyle, if you hare propi- 
d the Lares with frankincense and this year's com and 
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we are truly tired, of our wickednesses. The first It 
of depraved desire must be obliterated, and minds now 
too soft must be moulded anew in a rougher scliool. 
The free-born boy knows not — he has never been 
taught — how to sit a horse, and is afraid to hunt ; he 
has his lesson better if you should bid him play with the 
Greek hoop, or, if you like it better, with the dice which 
the laws forbid : what wonder when his father is busy 
with his perjured word fooling the ]artner of his 
fortunes and his guests, and making haste to gather 
wealth for an unworthy heir? This is the end of the 
whole matter: money is shameless, li grows and grows; 
but the possession is always incomplete : somethiogi 
for ever wanting. 
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^0 me^ Baccbe^ raj 

A Dilhyramb. 
THITHER, O Bacchus, art thou snatching 
filled full with thee ? To what woods, whSl 
caves, am I carried in the speed, swift as thought, of 
my new self? In what grots shall my voice be heard 
as I seek to set Caesar's glory as a star for ever in the 
skies and at the council-board of Jove ? Of something 
notable is my song, something new, untold before by 
other tongue. Even as on her mountain-top the sleep- 
less Eviad gazes in rapt astonishment over Hebrus and 
Thrace glittering with its snows, and Rhodope trodden 
by savage footsteps, so I wander where I know not, and 
look with delighted wonder on river-banks and solitary 
woodland. O Lord of Naiads and of Bacchantes, 
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strong to uproot the tall a^h-tree, nothing small or of 
mean strain, nothing of mere man's utterance ' may I 
speak. It is a rapturous peril, O Lord of the wine-press, 
to foUow the god who wreathes his temples with the 
green vine-shoot. 

XXVI I'ixi puellis 

An imperfect faretuett to b14 puriuili. 

THOUGH that life is past, I was but now still 
meet for ladies' love, and fought my battles not 
without glory. Now my armour and the lute, whose cam- 
paigns are over, will hang here on yonder wall which 
guards the left side of Venus of the sea. Here, here 
lay down the lighted links and crowbars and bow and 
arrows that threatened the doors which were shut 
against me. O goddess who dwellest in happy Cyprus 
and Memphis which knows nothing of Thracian snow, 
lift high thy lash and give Chloe for her haughtiness 
one little touch of it. 

XXVII Impios parrae 

Galatea and Europa. 

1ET omen of hooting owl go with the wicked on 
_j their way. and bitch in pup and tawny wolf 
descending from the hill by Lanuvium, or mother vixen. 
Their journey, ere it is well begun, let serpent break off, 
darting like an arrow across their path and frightening 
the ponies. For myself, if 1 am anxious for any one, 
I shall use my augury to forestall the future : before the 
■ Coiiiiigion. 
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with her prophecies of coming storm can fly 
the stagnant |x)ob, I will call lier by ray prayers 
to give good omens by her voice from the east. Go and 
be happy wherever you like best, Galatea, and think 
sometimes of me. Your journey may neither pie on the 
left nor restless crow forbid ! \ Yet you see amtd what 
commotion Orion is hasting to his setting. I know 
myself what the guif of Hadria is when it blackens, and 
what the treachery of lapyx ' for all his clear skies. 
May the wives and sons of our enemies feel the dark 
movements of the rising south, and the blackening 
water's roaring, and the shores quivering under the lash- 

Ii was even so that Europa laid trustfully her 
side on the cheating hull's back — even so that she 
the water seething with monsters, and the treachery 
when she was in the thick of it, and paled at the sight, 
for al! her boldness. A moment ago in the meadows 
hunting for flowers and making the garland she had 
promised the Nymphs — now in the darkling night she 
saw nought but stars and henving water.^ So soon as 
she set fool on Crete, the lordly land of a hundred cities, 
' My father ! ' she cried, ' ah I name a daughter has left 
behind her ! ah ! childly duty by madness overborne ! 
Whence, whither am I come ? Too light a single 
death for maiden's faults ! Am I awake and weeping 
for a deed shamefully done ? Or am I innocent, and is 
it an empty phantasy that brings a dream from the ivory 

' See Od. I. 3 : the wind most looked for by thoie who crossed 
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Whether was it better, to be traversing the weary 
waves or plucking the fresh flowers ? Ah ! if one 
would give to my anger now the accursed bull, I would 
use all ray strength to wound him with steel and break 
his horns, the monster but now caressed ^o fondly. 
'Twas shameless to leave my father's home. 'Tis 
shameless to keep death waiting. Oh, of all the gods 
if one hears me, that I might wander naked among lions ! 
Before the marring hand of decay touch my comely 
cheeks and the sap withers from the delicate prey, I 
would my beauty were food for tigers. " Worthless 
Europa," my father's voice rings in my ear, though he is 
far away ; " why delay you to die ? It is easy from 
yon ash with the kirtle, that has happily come with you, 
to let swing your neck and break it. Orif theclitfand 
its rocks set -sharp for death please you better, come, 
trust yourself to the speed of the storm-wind — unless 
you choose rather to card your portion of wool for a 
mistress, you the child of kings, and live a concubine at 
the mercy of a barbarian queen ! " ' As she wailed, 
Venus stood by her, with a smile of treachery on her 
face, and her son with his bow unsiruog. Presently 
when she had enough of play, ' Hold,' she cried, ' from 
anger and hot words of strife ; for the hated bull shall 
give thee once again hi? horns to tear at thy will. 
Thou knowesi not that thou art the wedded wife of 
almighty Jove. Let be thy sobs : learn to bear wisely 
thy mighty fortune. Half a world shall bearthy name.' 
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XXVIII Festo quid pofyus d^ 

The NeptunaBa. 

WHAT better couU I do on Neptune's holiday ? 
Quick, Lyde, bring out from its secret Un 
the Caecuban, and push the siege of our deep-en trenciied 
seriousness. You see the noonday past its fiall, and yet 
as though the flying day were standing still you spare 
to snatch down from the store-room th;it Imtering jar 
of Bibulus' consulship. We will sing in turns — of 
Neptune and the Nereids' sea-green tresses, To your 
curved lyre you shall sing in answer of Latona and t!ie 
arrows of flying Cynthia. Ere our singing cease we 
will remember ber who rules Coidus and the shining 
Cyclades and visits Paphos on her car of swans. 
Night too shall find place in the hymn which !s her due. 

XXIX Tyrrhena regum 

To Maectnn,. 
IVnllin, at mud ai ihcfollo-wlng Ode, for lU pliu-e atlbe 
end of the three Booh. It repeaU ihar dedkaiion to 
Maecenai, and the expreisioa, the mare graeeful thai It 
ii indirect, of i^eclionale admiration, ytnd il lunu up 
•with force and£gmty the philaiopby of life, mch ai il it, 
•which undtr all the irony of form has teen at the heart 
of the Odes. EngTah readers ■will lie familiar with 
Drydrtt's noble paraphrase of the Ode. 

HEIR of Tuscan kings, all has long been ready for 
you here — tlie mellow wine in a jar never tipped 
yet, with rose-blooms and tlie oil of the balm-nut pressed 
specially for your hair. The delay is on yourside — snatch 
yourself from it. Gaze not for ever dreamily on mtust 
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Tibur and the upland fields of Aefula and the ridge of 
the parricide Telegonus. Give the slip to the abund- 
ance that only tires, the massy pile that nearsthe clouds 
on high : abate for a rime your admiration for the smoke 
and the grandeur and the noise which make the happi- 
ness of Rome. Often a change of life has a zest for the 
rich, and neatly served suppers under the humble roof of 
the poor, though there be no hangings or purple tapestry, 
have rubbed wrinkles from the brow of care. Now 
Andromeda's sire shows brightly forth the fire he hid : 
now Procyon rages and the sign of the furious Lion, 
as the sun brings back the days of drought. Now the 
shepherd makes for the shade and the stream, with his 
fainung Hock, and for the thickets of uncouth Silvaous, 
and not a breath of wandering wind stirs the quiet of 
the river-bank. You only are sti!! full of thought what 
constitution best fits the State, of anxious fears for the 
City, what the Seres may have in store for us, and 
Bactra, Cyrus' old realm, and Tanais which has quarrels 

In his good prorideace God whelms in the liarkness 
of night the issues of the coming time, and laughs if 
mortal man frets himself beyond the just limit. What 
is at your hand be mindfiil to order with equal mind. 
All else is like the course of a river, that now runs peace- 
fully between its banks to the Tuscan sea ; presently is 
whirling wave-worn boulders and uptom trunks and cattle 
and homesteads all together amid the echoing of the hills 
and neighbouring forests, when a wild deluge wakes to 
frenzy quiet streams. He will through life be master 
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of himself and a happy man who from day to day 
have said, ' I have lived; to-morrow the Sire may fill the 
sky with black clouds or with cloudless sunshine ; he 
will not undo aught that is left behind me, nor change 
or make as though it had not been aught that the hour, 
fast as it flies, has once brought.' Fortune, who joys 
in her cruel business, nor ever tires of her tyrannous 
sport, shifts from one to another her fickle honours, now 
bounteous to one, now to some one else. While she stays 
I praise her : if she shakes her pinions for flight 
I return all she gave, and wrap myself in my own virtue, 
and seek the hand of honest, undowered Poverty. It 
is not my way, if my mast groan in African storm- 
winds, to fall to abject prayer and bargain in vows 
that my wares of Cyprus or Tyre may not add tlieir 
wealth to the greedy sea. In that hoi 
guardianship of my two-oared shallop, I shall be cai 
through the turmoil of the Aegean by the wind 
Pollux, the twin brother. 

XXX Exegi monumenti 

The Epilogue. 

My work is done, the memorial more enduring 
than brass and loftier than the kingly building 
of the pyramids ^something that neitlier the corroding 
rain nor the wild rage of AquUo can ever destroy, nor 
the numberless succcsHon of years and flight of ages. 
I shall not all die: a large part of me will escape the 
Funeral- queen. I shall grow for ever, 
praise of the aftertime, as long as poni 
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maid shall climb the Capitol. I shall be spoken of 
as one who, where Aufidus is rough and loud, where 
Daunus in a thirsty land ruled over his rustic tribes, 
rose from humility to greatness, and was first to find 
a home among Italian measures for the lyric poetry of 
Aeolia. Assume the proud place thy deserts have won, 
and crown, of thy grace, my locks, Melpomene, with 
the Delphic bay. 



W. T. H. 
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Book IV 

[It will be remembered that this Book was added 
after a considerable interval, during which Horace had 
laid aside lyric composition. Several attempts had 
been made, as wc gather from Epist. i. 1 and z. 2, to 
induce him to resume it. Id b.c. 17 he was appointed 
to write the hymn for the Secular Games, with which 
the sixth Ode ofthisEook connects itself; and eventually 
he yielded to the personal desire of Augustus that he 
should celebrate the victories of his stepsons, Tiberius 
and Drusus, which occupy the fouith and fourteenth 
Odes. To these are added Odes 5 and 15, to give 
Augustus himself his proper place. 

The first three Odes form together an apologetic 
prelude to the Book.] 
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Two purposes are on the face of the Ode : (l) ta fort 
a link tuilh the preceding Baoii by the reference batk 
bath to I. 19, the first of the love-poenu, and to 3. ZO, 
in tnhich Horace had declared his love-campaigru to be 
at an end ; (i) to suggest with characteristic irony 
that the piirpaie of the resumption of Ijric poetry is only 
to -write more love-songs. 
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HAT, Venus, dost thou wake again the war 
after long truce ,' Spare me, I pray, spare me. 
other than I was when poor Cinara ' was queen. 

nara ii the one female name of Hor!i«"i Odn 
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I ' imperious mother of sweet loves V lo bend 
lo thy soft behests a heart which nigh on ten lustres " 
have hardened. Get thee gone whither tlie coaxing 
prayers of young voices are calling thee back. It will be 
more timely to lead the revel on thy winged car of 
lustrous swans to the home of Paulus Maximus, if thou 
seeltest to fire a fitting heart. For he is high-bom, 
and he is handsome, and no tongue-tied champion of 
trembling prisoners at the bar. The young hero of 
a hundred accomplishments, be will bear far abroad the 
standards of thy warfare. And so soon as he has 
laughed triumphant over the gifts of a large-handed 
rival, he will make thee stand in marble near the lakes 
of Alba under a roof-tree of cedar-wood. There thy 
nostrils shall drink clouds of frankincense, and thou 
shalt deliglit thyself with the mingled strains of lyre 
and Berecyntian flute and pipe besides. There twice 
each day boys and tender maids shall praise thy deity 
and beat the ground with their white feet in triple 
measure after Salian " wont. For me, no fond hope 
of answering heart, no drinking-bout has charms, nor 
fresh flowers to bind my brow. But ha ! what is 
this ? Why, Ligurine, why steals once and again the 
tear down my cheeks! why, when I woidd speak, 
falters in awkward silence my voice of ready u 
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In dreams of the nighi now I have caught thi 

I am following thee as thou fliest thee down the grassy 
Campus Martius, hard heart, ihee down the rolliog river. 

II Pindarum quhqui 

To luliu jinloniui, ton of thr Triumvir, and evcnlad 

the husband of Octavia, the niai of jiuguslut. 
Like 1 . 6 and 2. 1 z </ ii an Ode in profeiied dcfrecalion 
of the task let him. ' Not I, but you. I am no Pindar 
to •write Odes about great •otetoriei, I can only shout 
•uiith the crwwd.' 

WHOSO would rival Pindar, lulus, is poising 
himself on wings that some Daedalus has 
fastened for him with wax, and will give his name to 
some glassy sea. Like a stream down a mountain -side, 
when storms have swollen it above its wonted banks, 
Pindar boils and rushes in a flood of deep-mouthed 
utterance, Apollo's bay must be his, whether ' through 
the daring dithyramb he roll bis novel words as he pours 
along in lawless rhythms ; or sing of gods aod Idngs, 
the children of gods, by whose hands fell the Centaurs 
in well-earned death, fell the terrors of the fiery 
Chimaera ; or tell of those whom the palm of Elis 
sends to their home very denizens of heaven, boxer or 
charioteer, and so give them a gift better than a hundred 
statues [ or bewail the young husband snatclied from 
his weeping bride, and lift to the stars strength and 
courage and life all golden, which he grudges to see the 
prey of black Oreus. Strong are the winds, Antoniua, 

' The roUowing lines (haracleriie the differoil 
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that upbear the swan of Dirce ' as oft as he soars into 
the cloudy spaces. Forme, after the fashion of aMatine 
bee, that through incessant toil makes boot' upon the 
fragrant chyme .-ibout the woods and river-baoks of 
streaming Tibur, I humbly build my laborious verse. 
You, a poet of loftier quill, shall sing of Caesar by-and- 
by when he shall drag along the sacred hill the fierce 
Sygambri, his brow decked with the well-earned bay-leaf. 
No greater or better gift than him have the fates and 
the good gods given to the world— no, nor will give, 
even though the timesgobacklo the gold of the first age. 
You shall sing of the days of joy, Rome's common 
holiday, in honour of the return of the gallant Augustus 
granted to our prayers, and the courts empty of suitors. 
Then my voice too, if aught I can say merits hearing, shall 
add its part ungrudgingly, and ' fair, O glorious day ! ' 
I will sing, in the delight of having received Caesar home 
again. And for you, as you go in the procession 
{' Ho ! Triumph I ' again and again, ' Ho ! Triumph ! ' 
will we cry, the whole city, as we oiFer frankincense 
to the kind gods), ten bulls and as many cows will be 
your discharge; mine a tender calf just weaned which 
is fattening in the rich pastures to pay my vow, on 
whose brow is the resemblance of the crescent brightness 
of the moon on her third day's rising, there, where the 
mark is, snowy while to the eye, the rest all red, 
' The hmaxa fountain »l Thebes, Pindar's home. 

[ike boot upon the sumoier'i velvet budi. 

Htnry V. Act l. St J. 
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§iuem ttt^ MelpM 

Th^ Poet's caitmg. 
Confidence is represented as returning to him in the ihot^ 
of his poetic ca/Sng and its recognition in Rome. 

ON whom thou, Melpomene, hast cast once for all 
in his birth-hour thy kindly glance, for him no 
Isthmian training sha!l win renown as a boxer, no spirited 
horse shall drag him in Grecian car of victory, nor war's 
business display him crowned with Apollo's bay to the 
Capitol as having crushed the vaunting threats of kings. 
But the waters that flow past green Tibur and the 
tangled tresses of the forest shall mould him to win 
a name in Aeolian song. The sons of Rome, the queen 
of cities, deign to place me among the sweet choirs of 
poets ; and now less Hercely bites the tooth of envy. 
O Pierian maid, who rulest the dulcet sounds of the 
golden she!!, O lady, that couldst give, if so thou 
pleasedst, to the dumb fishes the notes of the swan, 
it is all of thy free gift that the finger of the passer-by 
points me out as the tuner of a Roman lyre. Breath 
of song and power to please, if please I may, are alike 
of thee. 
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^laiem minisi 

The Victory of Drustis. 



trata^^ 



Drujus, the younger of the livo sons of Livia bj her 
former husband, Tl. Claudius Nero, had defeattd the 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the Brenner pass {see 
Meri-oalc's Raman Emfttre, vol. iv, ch. 3 j), Horace 
attributes his process to the Mood of the Neras and to 
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iil bringing up in the home of Augustus. The glory of 

lie houie of Nero it summed up in the victory won by 

C. ClauSttt Nero over Haidrubat at the river Metaurus 

B.C. Z07, the turning-point of the sceonJ Punic war. 

UCH as the winged bearer of the thuntlerbolt, to 
whom the king of the gods granted to be king over 

fowls of the air when on golden-haired Ganymede he 
had proved him faithftil ; whom erewhile his young 
Wood and the force of his race drove forth from the 
eyrie when yet he knew not Ufe's labours, then the 
spring-bireezcs, when the storms had cleared, teach his 
timorous wings theit first strange efforts ; soon with 
hghtning-rush he is swooping as a foe on the umesisting 
sheepfolds ; presently his thirst for the feast and the 
tight is driving him on the serpents who will struggle 
hard — or such as the lion fresh weaned from his lawny 
dam whom a kid, her whole heart in the rich pastuie, 
looks up and sees, a moment before she dies by his 
untteshed tooth — just such seemed Drusus to the 
Vindelici of Raetia when they saw him waging war 
beneath their Alpme heights. Whence comes through 
immemorial time the custom that arms their hands in 
war with Amazonian axe, I have no( found time to 
inquire — man cannot know all things. Be that as it 
may, their hosts, long victorious over all the country- 
side, were vanquished in their turn by the young hero's 
skill, and learned to know what is the force of a mind 
and heart duly nurtured in heaven-blest homes, of the 
fatherly care of an Augustus for young Neros. 

Gallant sons spring from the gallant and good. Good 
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blood tells even in bullocks and horses, oor do bold 
breed the timid dove. But teaching tjuickcos the native 
power and right training fortifies the heart. If ever it 
be that the public maoDers fail, faults discredit even the 
nobly bom. How great ihy debt, O Rome, to the 
house of Nero, witness Metaurus' stream and touted 
Hasdrubal and thai fair day which scattered the darkness 
of Latium, the first day that smiled with Victory's cheer 
from the time when the dread African first rode his 
foray through the towns of Italy like flame through a pine- 
forest or the east wind across Sicilian waters. From 
this day forth the young strength of Rome grew in 
ever more victorious efforts, and the shrines desolated 
by the sacrilege of Punic invaders saw their gods once 
more on their pedestals ; till at last false Hannibal 
outspake, * Weak deer, the doomed prey of robber wolves, 
we venture to assail those from whom to steal away 
were a rare triumph. That race which, sprung from the 
fires of Ilium, through the tossing of Tuscan waters bore 
safely its sacred treasures, its sons and aged sires, home 
to Ausonian cities, like the holm-oak shorn by ruthless 
axes on Algidus where black leaves grow thick, through 
loss, through havoc, from the very edge of the steel 
draws new strength and heart. Not more persistently, 
when he lopped its limbs, the Hydra grew sound again 
in face of Hercules, chafing at the foil ' ; not stranger 
portent did the soil of Colchis breed, or Thebes in 
Echion's day. Plunge it in the depth— it comes fot^ 
the fairer. Close with it — mid loud applause it will|| 
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low its conqueror, though his powere were stil! unbroken, 
and wiil wage a war for wives to tell of. Not to-day 
can I send proud messages home to Carthage, Fallen, 
fallen is all our hope and the fortune of our name in 
the death of Hasdntbal.' 

Theje is nothing that Cbudian bands cannot perform, 
when Jove with his kindly blessing protects thein, and 
a wise providence guides their way through the rocky 
channels of war. 

Divis orte bonis 

The absence of Augustui. 
Augustus left Rurne in lie autumn efB.c. l6 m con- 
sequence of a serious defeat of Loltius by the Sygambri, a 
tribe leving an ike Rhine. The barbarian] on the approach 
of reinforcements made peace, but jiugutluj remained in 
Gaul till the summer of B.C. 1 3. 

O BORN in an hour when the gods were good, best 
guardian of the race of Romulus, thou art absent 
already too long. Thou didst promise the sacred con- 
clave of the Fathers a speedy return — keep now thy 
promise. Give back the light, dear chief, to thy country. 
For, like spring-tide, when thy presence has shone upon 
thy people the days pass more pleasantly and the suns 
beam more brightly. As a mother for her boy whom the 
south wind's unkindly blast keeps lingering beyond the 
waters of the Carpathian sea far from his dear home past 
n of his yearly absence — with vows and omens 
i and prayer she calls for htm, nor can shift her 
■s from the windings of the shore — so for Caesar longs 
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his country, smittei] witfa loyal yeanung. For is con- 
scious safety now the ox stalks about the countryside, 
the countryside chat Ceres nurtures and kindly Plenty. 
Sailors fiy to and fro actoss the seas now at peace. 
Faith shrinks from breath of blame. Purity of home 
is never stained by deeds of shame. Habit and law 
hare Tanquished the taint of vice. The sire's likeness 
in her babe's fece is the mother's glory. Punishment 
follows close on the heels of crime. Who now would 
fear Parthian oi frozen Scythian, who the teeming brood 
of rough German forests, while Caesar still is ours, 
or give a thought to fierce Hiberia's warriors ? On 
his own hillside each sees the sun down as he is wedding 
the vine to long-widowed trees, and then goes home to 
the wine-cup with glad heart, and when the cloth is 
drawn invokes thy name among the gods. To thee he 
prays often, Co thee pours the libation, ranks thy power I 
divine among the gods of his hearth, even as Greece in* 
her pious memory of Castor and mighty Hercules. 
Long be the happy time of holiday, dear chief, that 
thou grantest to Italy. So say we in the sober morning 
before the day begins, and say again at mellow e 
when the sun has sunk under the sea. 



VI Dive^ quern prolA 

To Apolh. 

An invKtilinn to the God of Creek poetry, the God J 
whom Komr oivril her existence, to help the pott in [ 
nimlMiiition oftht hymn ivhicb he bat been ielectedtoft 
pm-tfiir llir Sttular Games. 
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OGOD, whose hand Niobe's children knew in the 
punishment of a vaunting tongue, and Tityos the 
raviaher, and Phthian Achilles, stayed in the moment 
of victory over lofty Troy; a greater warrior than all 
I else, but no match for thee, though he was the son of 
ea-nymph Thetis and made the Dardan towers 
quake before the repeated onset of his terrible spear. 
Like a pine smitten by the biting steel, or a cypress 
under the force of the east wind, he bowed and fell 
I at all his length and laid his neck in Trojan dust. 
s not one to lurk within a horse that falsely 
I feigned Minerva's rites, and suqirise the Trojans in the 
t of foolish merrymaking and Priam's palace when 
IS blithe with dancing. His foes were taken in 
' open day ; but his heavy hand (ah, horror !) had burnt 
1 Grecian flames lisping children and the babe yet in 
its mother's womb, had not the Sire of gods, won by 
thy voice and kindly Venus, pledged to Aeneas walls to 
be built under happier omens. Oh, thou that laughtest 
[ Thalia her sweet voice and lyric music, Phoebus, that 
I lavest thy locks in Xanthus' river, protect the honour of 
1 sDaunianMusc, Oyoung AgyieusM Ves — 'tis Phoebus 
' that has given me the breath and the art of song and the 
poet's name. O flower of maidens and boys sprung 
from noble sires, wards of the Delian goddess who stays 
with her bow the flying lynxes and the deer, come, keep 
I the measure of Lesbos to the time of my thumb, singing 
course of Latona's boy, in due course of her who 
I lights the night with crescent lamp, that prospers the fruits 
' A Greek name of Apollo. 
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of earth and. speeds the rolling moDths 
Some day, when you are a wedded wife, you shall say, 
' I too to please the gods, when the Secular holiday 
came round, p^rfonned the hymn and learned well 
measure of the poet Horace.' 

VII Diffiiga-e tiivl 

Spring leiioni. 
Tie ff™ oflhought it the same ai that of C 

THE snows have scattered and fled; already the 
grass comes again in the tields and the leaves on 
the trees. Change passes on the dry land, and the rivers 
dwindle and flow within their hanks. The Grace with 
the Nymphs and her own twin sisters ventures unrobed 
to lead the dance. That you hope for nothing to last 
for ever, is the lesson of the revolving year and of the 
flight of time which snatches frorn us the sunny days. 
Cold softens before the Zephyrs. Advancing summer 
tramples spring before it, to die itself so soon as apple- 
laden autumn has emptied its store of fruits : and then 
doll winter rolls round again. Yet change and loss 
in the heavens the swift moons make up again. For us, 
when we have descended where is father Aeneas, where 
are rich old Tullus and Ancus, we are but some dust 
and a shadow. Who knows whether the gods' will be 
to add to-morrow's hours to the sum as it stands to-day ? 
That will all of it escape the gicedy hands of your heir 
which you have given to your own dear soul. When 
once you are dead and Minos has passed on you the 
doom of his august tribunal, no high blood, Torquatus, 
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a eloquent tongue Dor piety, will reinstate you. For 
neither does Diana set free from the darkness of Hades 
Hippolytus the chaste, nor can Theseus break the chmns 
^ ef Lethe from off his dear Pirithous. 

Ill 

The 'Jealhleitf. 

I WOULD send to my friends goblets and nice 
bronzes, Censorinus, to suit their taste, I would send 
tripods, the prizes of Greek heroes, and you should have 
the best of my presents, if I were rich, you understand, 
in works of art such as Parrhasius gave to the world, or 
Scopas, masters in representing now a man, now a god, 
the one of them in marble, the other in liquid colours. 
But my force lies not there ; nor are yours the circum- 
stances or the taste that you should desire such dainty 
gifts. Verse is what you love, and Terse is what I can 
offer, and tell you the value of the gift. Not marbles 
engraved with inscriptions by order of the State, which 
give breath of life to dead captains of good service 
—a second breath of life — not the swift flight of 
Hannibal and his threats flung back in his teeth, not the 
flames of sacrilegious Carthage, show forth more bril- 
liantly the praises of him who came home with a name 
won from the conquest of Africa, than do the muses 
of Calabria. If the poet's page should be silent of your 
good deeds you will miss your reward. What should 
we know of the son of Ilia and Mars, if churlish silence 
shrouded Romulus' great deeds? Tis by his virtue — 
yes, and by the goodwill and by the tongue of poets, 
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whom that powtr belongs — that Aeacus 
from the waves of Styx, and blest in the happy islands. 
The hero who is worthy of her praise the Muse will not 
let die, — the Muse makes happy in heaven. That is how 
the strenuous Hercules attained his wish and is a guest 
at Jove's table ; how the sons of Tpdarns. as a star of 
light, rescue shattered barks from the depths of the sea 
how Liber, his temples wreathed with the green 
shoot, guides bis votaries to happy issues. 

IX TVc forte crei 

fVhat the lyric poel mn and il,UI ilo for LBlTtat. 

THAT you believe not, as mayhap you do, 
wordsmust needs die which, by art till nowasecret, 
I speak, whose birthplace was by far-sounding Aufidus, 
words to be wedded to the lyri-'-sirings, bethink you chat, 
if Maeonian Homer holds the first place, this does not 
mean that Pindar's verse is lost lo sight or that of 
Ceos ', Alcaeus' threatening or Stesichorus' stalely 
Muse, Nor has time blotted out a playful line of 
Anacreon's. Still breaches the love, still lives the 
passion, which were told as secrets to her strings 
the Aeolian maid. Homer's Helen is not thi 
woman that was ever fired by a lover's smooth lo( 
or admired gold'bespangled robes and kinglike adoi 
mcnts and train of followers. Nor was Teucer the first 
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straight from Cretan bow. Not oi 
besieged. Huge Idomeneus % 
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ihenelus were not the only heroes who e\ei fought 
battles worth the Muse's telling. Hector the defiant 
and kcco Deiphobus were not the first to meet rough 
blows in defence of chaste wife and boys. Gallant 
heroes lived before Agamemnon, not a few ; but on all 
alike, unwept and unknown, eternal night lies heaiy 
because they lack a sacred poet. When they are in 
the grave the difference is little between cowardice and 
valour, if they be hidden. I do not mean u) leave you 
in silence unadorned by my pages, Lollius, nor to allow 
all your strenuous life to be the prey of envious oblivion. 
A soul you have of foresight, that holds its balance in 
times of success and of doubt, quick to punish greed 
and wrong, and proof against the charms of money 
which tempts all the world — the sod of one who has 
been consul not in a single year, but so often as, on 
a judgement-seat, generous and leal he has set honour 
before expediency, has fiuag back with lofty mien the 
gifts of the guilty, has carried his arms victoriously 
through opposing hosts. It is not the possessor of 
many things whom you will rightly call happy. The 
name of the happy man is claimed more justly by him 
who has learnt the art wisely to use what the gods give, 
and who can endure the hardships of poverty, who 
dreads disgrace as something worse than death. He 

will not fear to die for the friends he loves, or for his 
country. 
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Est mihi nam 

Maeceniu' hirlhilay. 
Thii ii ihe only recognition of Maectnai in ib'u Bi 
The old regard is still rxhlent, bul Maecenas is no lon^ 
the prmmeia figure he •was tahtn the first thm Booh 
msere •air'ittm. He is out of favour •with Augustus^ and 
Horace has a more independent position. 

HERE I have a jarful of Alban more thaa 
nine years old ; here in my garden, Phyllis, is 
parsley for twining garlands, is good store of ivy, to be 
the bright adornment of your knotted hair. The house 
gleams cheerily with silver ; the altar ready bound with 
sacred boughs waits eagerly for the sprinkling of the 
slain lamb's blood. All the household is astir, the 
miKed throng of boys and girls is busding to and fro. 
The very flame is in a tremble as it rolls up in whirling 
column of dingy smoke. That you may understand all 
this time to what merrymaking it is that you are bidden, 
know that you must keep the Ides, the day that halves 
sea-born Venus' month of April, by good right to me 
a holiday and more sacred almost than my own birthday, 
for that from its shining my Maecenas dates the years 
as they add themselves to his tale. Telephus, on 
whom your heart is set, is no youth of your degree 
and another has forestalled you, one rich and of 
manners free, and holds him fast in chains which 
he hugs. Scorched Phaethon's doom should scare us 
from too greedy day-dreams; and winged Pegasus, 
that could not brook Bellerophon his earth-born rider, 
gives stem lesson that you pursue always what befits 
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I, and, by counting it sin to hojie beyond what is 
allowed, avoid an ill match. Come now, last of my 
ioves — for never again shall my heart take lice at 
woman's face^come, learti well the melody which thy 
sweet voice is to render. Black care will grow less 
as we sing. 

XII lam verts comites 

An invilatian to Firgiriut (not the poti). 

NOW spring's companions that make calm the sea, 
the breezes from Thrace, are swelling the sails : 
the meadows no more are hard frozen nor the streams 
roaring, swollen with winter's snow. Now lays her nest, 
making sad moan for Itys, the unhappy bird, the eternal 
shame of Cecrops' palace for her ill revenge on barbarian 
princes' crime. Now they ihat tend the fattening sheep 
in the soft young grass discourse music on the pipe, and 
pleasure the god who loves the flocks and black hills 
of Arcadia. The year has brouglit the thirsty time, 
Vergilius; but if you fain would quaff Liber's juices 
from the press of Cales, O client of noble youths, you 
shall earn your wine with some nard. One little hoK o( 
nard shall coax forth a jar which now lies resting in the 
Sulpician stores, the generous giver of new hopes and 
the power that washes all their bitterness out of cares. 
If such delights make your mouth water, come quick 
with the wares that you are to bring, 1 haie no mind to 
let you see the bottom of my cups and not pay your share, 
as if I were a rich host in a house of abundance. Away 
with excuses and covetous thoughts: now while you 
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Audivere^ Lyce 



JAie thefint Ode, tl»i it a lequel, tak'mg up 
ilory of J. lO in tvhich he complmned of Lyces }ttgh 
mri. Thit may extmpi us from ihe natuity of -tuppasing 
thai the lilualion ii more than an imaginary ane. 

THE gods have heard, Lyce — Lyce, the gods 
have heard my prayers. You are turning into 
an old woman and yet you are wishing to be thought 
beautiful, and you play and you drink without shame,, 
and in your cups you appeal with your trembling ditdes 
to tlie inattentive ears of the young god of love. His 
sentry-post is on the fair cheeks of Chia, still in the 
green leaf and skilled with the cittern. Aye he flies 
without ruth past the sere oak trees ; he will have 
nothing to say to you, disligured by the blackened teeth, 
by the wrinkles and snows of age. No purple gauzes 
of Cos, no precious jewels bring back the days of old, 
when once flying time has prisoned them in calendars 
which all can read. Whither has fled tlie charm, 
whither— ah me !— the tints, whither the graceful 
movement? What have you left of her, of her whom 
I remtniber, in whose breath was love, who had stolen 
me from myself, that face, next only to Cinai-a, divine, so 
well known, so full of winsome wiles f But to Cinara 
[he fates gave short years, while Lyce they meant to keep 
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that young men with their hearts still w 
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Sluae cura 

campaign afTilteriiu, 



HOW can Senate or Roman people by largess of 
honours ample enougli immortalize in graven 
titles or records for all time virtues such as thine, 
Augustus — thou, in all the space over which the sun 
fights coasts where men can dwe!!. greatest of princes ! 
What thy might in war, the Vindelici have just ieamt, 
who had never known the rule of Ladum before. For 
thine was the soldiery with which Drusus by his 
vigorous onset repaid with heavy interest the Genauni, 
that turbulent race, and the fleet Breuni, and Hung their 
fortresses down their terrible Alpine heights. Soon 
the elder of the Nero brothers joined shock, of battle, 
and under a happy ^tar drove in rout the giant Rhaetians. 
A hrave sight he was in Mars' contests, for the mighty 
earthquake-shocks with which he shook that iine of 
breasts that offered themselves so readily to a freeman's 
death (much as Auster drives, but cannot tame, the 
waves, what time the dancing Pleiads ai* shining through 
torn clouds), unwearied in assailing the 
rons and setting his foaming charger C 
of the fires. Even so rolls dowi 
who skirts the realm of Apuliao 
grows furious and plans 
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lowlands, as Claudius by his devastating 
ruins the steel-clad lines, mowing down the first rank 
3nd the last, like com beibri; the reaper, a conqueror 
without cost of blood. And it was thou that gavest the 
force, that gavest the plan, and gods all thine own. Aye, it 
was for thee that on the self-same day that Alenandria on 
her knees had opened 10 thee her port and empty palaces, 
prosperous fortune, five lustres after, crowned the war 
with success and claimed one more glory, one envied 
laurel to thy past campaigns. To thee the Cantabrian 
who could never be tamed before, and Mcde and Indian, 
to thee the Scythian of the steppe, look with awe. O 
present guardian of Italy and of Rome, the queen of the 
world, thee Nilus, who keeps secret the springs of his 
waters, and Ister, thee rushing Tigris, thee the monster- 
teeming Ocean that roars round distant Britain, thee the 
Gauls, fearless of death, and hard Hiberia's land, obey. 
The Sygambri, whose joy is in bloodshed, lay to rest 
their arms, and worship thee. 

XV Phoebus voientem 

The rule of Auguilui. 
An E^logiu lo the Book, ibejinal atutver la Augattiu' 

'rT->WAS Phoebus who, when I was thinking to tell 
1 of batdes and conquered cities, thundered at me 
on his lyre and bade me not set my puny sail across 
a Tuscan sea. Thine age, Caesar, has brought back 
plenteous crops to our fields, and to our own Jove has 
restored the standards plucked down from the proud 
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'{N>rta!s of the Parthian, and has closed the gate of 
laous Quirinus, for the war was over, and has put 
a bridle in the mouth of licence that would stray beyond 
right order, and has banished vices and recalled the old 
ways of life through which the name of Latium and the 
strength of Italy grew, and the majesty of the empire 
was spread to the sun's rising from his bedchamber in 
the west. While Caesar guards the world, no civil 
madness or violence shall banish peace, no anger which 
forges swords and sets at variance wretched cities. 
Neither those who drink the deep Danube shall break 
the edicts of the Julian house, nor Gctae nor Seres nor 
faithless Persians, nor those whose birthplace is by the 
river Tan^s. And for ourselves, on working days and 
on holidays, amid the bounty of mirthiiJ Liber, with 
our children and our wives, when we have duly prayed 
to the gods, with song accompanied by Lydian pipes we 
will sing after our fathers' fashion of chiefs who have 
liv ed their lives hke true men, and of Troy and of 
achises, and of the offspring of kindly Venus. 
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THE SECULAR HYMN] 

Phoebe^ silva: 

dug up in 
the Tiber ebiriag tht Jormal'ton of 
the new embankment. The inicripiioa upon them giiiei an 
account of the celebration aflheSecular Games by AaguiUu 
in the year B.C. 17. Accoritmg to thii, tacrificei -were 
ejcrcd by the Emperor In person on three successive 
nights to ' the Fates, the Ilithyiae, and Mother Earth,' 
and on three successive days to Jufuter and Juna an the 
Ca^lolinr and to Apolh and Diana an the Palatine. Or. 
the last dayt -when the sacrifice ■wasjinished, I'jienty-semn 
hoys and the same number of girls lang a hymn, audi 
added that the ^ hymn was composedly Qain 
Flaceus' 
It vias to be sung both on the Palatine 
Capitotine. It is mainly addressedio Apollo and. 
but it gathers up the ideas of the luhole crlebratii 

PHOEBUS, and queen of the woodland, DranST 
lucent glory of the heavens, to be honoured even 
as ye have been honoured in all time, grant ye now what 
we ask at this sacred season, at which the Sibyl's verses 
have taught us that maids and boys, chosen and chaste, 
should sing a hymn to the gods who have loved well 
the Seven Hills. 

O life-giving Sun, that with thy chariot of light 
bringcst forth and hidest away the day, and art enr 
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ly-seven I 






1/ othei- and yet the same, mayest thou a 



find aught to look on mightier than Rome city ! 
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O thou whose gentle hand, afterthine office, can open 
the way for ihe hirth when the ripe hour is come, 
guard, Ilithyia, our wives and mothers, whether 'the 
Bright One ' be the name thou lovest to hear, or ' the 
Mother of life.' goddess, nurture our children, 
prosper the Fathers' decrees on the marriage yoke and 
the law of wedlock, that is to be the fruitfiil seed of 
a young generation ! So without fail the revolution of 
ten times eleven years shall bring back the songs and 
games that gather crowds thrice in the bright daytime 
and as often in the pleasant night hours. 

And ye, Parcae, whose song is truth, as once and 
for aye has been promised {and Time's landmark, that 
may not be removed, protect the promise !), link happy 
destinies to those already accomplished. May Earth, 
ecus in increase of fruits and of cattle, dower Ceres 
garlanded corn-ears ; may wholesome waters and 
s breezes nurture all that grows from her ! 
sten with gentle heart and kindly, thy quiver 
closed, to the boys' prayer, Apollo ! Queen of the 
stars, with homed brow, listen, Moon-goddess, to the 
girls ! If Rome is of your handiwork, if from Ilium 
came the cohorts that settled on the Tuscan shore. 
a remnant bidden to find a new home and city after a 
heaven -directed wandering, for whom, uninjured through 
the fires of Troy, clean-handed Aeneas, saved alive when 
his country perished, found safe and free passage on his 
way to give them more than all they left behind — then 
grant. Powers Divine, to youth teachable hearts and 
honest lives, grant to old age peace and rest, grant U} 
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Romulus' race weidth and increase and all that is bn^it^ 

and happy ; aye, and what with sacrifice of white oxen 
the glorious son of Anchtses, Venus' lineage, prays of 
you, may he win, ever master of the fighting foeman, 
e»er gentle to the vanquished ! 

Already the Mede trembles at the anns puissant by 
sea and land and the rods that came from Alba ; 
already the Scythian asks as of an oracle our bidding, 
and the Indian a moment ago so proud : already Good 
pMth and Peace and Honour, and the Modesty of old 
days, and Virtue long dishonoured, lake heart to return, 
and Plenty with the blessings of her full horn is seen 
amongst us. Phoebus, the Seer, whose adornment is the 
shining bow, the welcome friend of the cine Muses, who 
with his art of health brings relief to cbe body's heavy- 
laden limbs, as surely as he looks with kindly eye upon 
his altar on the Palatine, bids advance Rome's greatness 
and the happiness of Latium for another lustre and for 
ages that grow ever better. And the goddess who 
owns the Aventine and Algidus, Diana attends to the 
prayers of the Fifteen ' and lends friendly ears to the 
vows of the young choir. 

That this is the will of Jove and of all the gods, good 
hope and sure we carry home, we the chorus that have 
learnt to sing the praises of Phoebus and Diana. 
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3 these poems by 



I[Thb name ' Epodes' was giren 
• Ladn grammatical and metrical writers, and meant 
properly couplets consisting of a longer and a shorter 
verse. Horace's own name for them was ' lamU,' 
which not only described their metre, but also their 
character j for the metre itself had been named from its 
use by Archilochus and others in the poetry of invective, 

kThey arc amongst Horace's earlier poems.] 
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Ibis Libumis 

'eforelhe battle ofActiiim. Maecenas ii expecting logo anil 
Horace prolesti that he ■Oiillga too. Whether they really 
•went ii not quite certain. {SeeEpode 9 and Introd.^. iS.) 
O you will go, dear friend Maecenas, in the light 
galleys among the ships' lowering bulwarks, with 
heart set to meet at peril to yourself escry peril that 
iWaits Caesar. And what shall we do I we to whom 
life, if it be while you live too, is a delight, if other- 
wise, a burden. Say, shall we obey you and live on in 
ease, ease which has no charm save in your company ; 
or face this toil, and bear it with the soul with which 
heroes should? We will bear it, and in your train, 
whether over Alpine ridges or the unharboured' Cauca- 
sus, or even to the furthest gulf of the West, we will 
follow with staunch hearts. Would you ask how with 
ly poor efforts I could second such as you, no warrior 
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n and the insolent portals or the great. AikI so 
he is either wedding the tall poplar to the full-grown 
vine-plant, or looking forth on his herds of loiHing 
cattle as they stray in the shady valley, or ctitting 
off with the pruning-hook useless boughs and grafting 
in those of happier fruit. He is cither storing in 
clean pitchers the squeezed honey, or shearing the 
unresisting sheep. Or when Autumn has lifted orer 
the land his head wreathed with mellow fruitage, what 
joy it is to gather the pear from the tree he grafted, and 
the grape that vies with the purple dye, to present to thee, 
Friapus, and thee, Sire Silvanus, guardian of his hounds ! 
Now it is his fancy to lie under some aged holm-oak, 
now on the soft deep grass, whilst the streams slide 
along in brimming courses, birds make moan in (he 
woods, and springs babble with gushing water, sounds 
to invite light slumbers. And then when the wintry 
months of Jove the Thunderer gather storms and snow, 
he either drives this way and that with his pack of dugs 
the wild boars into the toils set for them, or spreads on 
smooth pole the wide-meshed nets to caich the greedy 
fieldfares, or sets snares for the timid hare and the 
crane from over seas, sweet prizes. In such a life who 
does not forget any evil cajcs whicb belong to love ? 
But if a chaste wife do her part and grace his house 
wiUi its sweet children (such as is a Sabine spouse 
or the sunburnt partner of the sturdy ApuUaa) ; pile the 
^ sa cred hearth with old logs ag^st tl"* ™*"m of her 
^^^Bk^dlonl; and, as ste shuts the ; in the 

^ drain dry their fiill udders, ig the 
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inquet, 
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e of the year make ready the unbouj 
Lucrine shellfish could give me more 
delight, no turbot or scar '. if the storm that burst ia 
thunder on Eastern waves should direct any to our 
waters. The bird of Africa would not cross my 
palate, nor the woodcock of Ionia, with more pleasant 
flavour than the olive gathered from the tree's richest 
boughs, or the sorrel plant that loves the meadow land 
and the mallows that give health to the laden body, or, 
it may be, the Iamb slain on the festivals of Terminus, 
or the kid snatched from the wolf's jaws. While we 
sit at such a banquet, what delight to look out and see 
the well-fed sheep hastening home, to see the wearied 
bullocks dragging with tired neck the reversed plough, 
and the home-bom slaves, the swarm that makes a 
wealthy home, all gathered round the glowing 
of the home gods !' 

So spake the usurer AJfius, on the point of 
farmer. He got in on the Ides all his money that 
interest : next Kalends he is seeking to put it ou' 
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unwillingly eal 
Maecenat' tabic 



Parentis oiim 



qgainjt garlic ivhich Horace 
the lauoning of tomi £tb 
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ENCEFORTH if 
shall have wrung s 
im eat garlic I It is mon 

' Thf ritombus ii tiaditioi; 
a the scanu it identified ai 



any one with impious hand 

1 aged prent's neck, make 

ore deadly than any hemlock. 

ally tindered ' tnrbot,' but ni 
i ■ Medileininean Seb. 
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iron stomachs of the harvesters ! What poiaon is 
this that i^ bujaing in my vitals ? Had the cook put 
viper's bloctd without our knowledge in thai dish of 
herbs ? or had Canidia handled the poisonous mess f 
When Medea fell in love with the chieftain, of young 
beauty beyond the other Argonauts, ere he went to 
fasten the novel yoke on the bulls' Decks this was the 
unction with which she protected Jason, With this 
she smeared the gift by which she took her vengeance 
on his paramour ere she fled on her winged serpents. 
Not of such |«wer was ever the star's vaporoi;s heat that 
setdes on thirsty Apulia, nor with such fervour burnt 
his wife's gift on the shoulders of stalwart Hercules. 
Oh, if ever you Set your fancy on any such dish, Mae- 
cenas, may you find, in return for this pleasantry, that 
t a kiss when you ask for one ! 



Lupis et amis 

'iolcnt attack on jobu lueallhyjradttmn toho bad ri 
the eommam! of a [abort, and •who ajfranled Horace and the 
by hit arrogance and dtsplay. 

REAT as the i^uarrel which fate has set between 
the wolf and the lamb is the quarrel betwixt me 
you, O Sir, whose back has been scored with Spanish 
■nds, whose legs with the iron fetters. Though 
you may strut in the pride of money. Fortune e 
change the blood. See you how, as you march from end 
to end of the Sacra Via with your gown twice three ells 
broad, frankest indignation marks the feces of those 
that pass you to and fro ? — ' This fellow, once flayed by 
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the lashes of the 
ploughs a thousand i 
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s till the crier was tired, 
fs of Falemian soil, and drives his 
way, and sits in state as a knight 
and snaps his fingers at Otho ', 
What mean we by launching all these beaked and heavy- 
weighted ships of war against a gang of brigands and 
slaves ', when such as he, aye he, commands a cohort of 






soldiei 



At deorum 



Camdla. 



Compare Epod. I? and Sat. I. 8. CanitRa is rrprc- 
lented at a lailch engaged in draining to herielfby spetis 
of magic a •airelcbcd old man, •luio is named Vanii, 
7%c Scholiasts lell us that under the pseudonym of Canidia 
Horace attacked a lady named Gratidia. That the form 
of the attack is not to be taken quite seriously is clear 
from the Satire { probably the earliest of the three poem), 
bat thefeehng behind it cannot be fully measured. 

The Epode opens •u/ilh the cries if a boy -uiha has been 
set in the midst by the hags and sees thai they have some 
dreadful purpose. 

' /^~\H, every god in heaven that rules the earth and 

V_^ the race of man ! what means this tumult, and 

what so many eyes all glaring fiercely on one poor boy ? 

Oh, by thy own children, if in true pangs Lucina has 
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long KVCral lefeicnce^ to th law of L. RoaciuB Otho, 
ipait fanrteen iow5 in the theatre for the kiiights and 
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heard and helped thee, by this puq>le*s empty adornment ' 
I [way thee, by Jove, who will surely disallow thy deed, 
why dost ihou gaze on me like a stepmother or like 
a wounded wild beast ! ' When, despite these piteous 
cries from his trembliag lips, the boy is set, stripped of the 
emblems of boyhood, a childish form such as might 
soften the bard hearts of Thracians, Canidia, with short 
fipers entwined in her dishevelled hair, Inds bring wild 
fig-trees rooted up among the tombs, Hds bring funereal 
cypresses, and eggs and feathers of the nightly screech- 
ow! smeared with the blood of a hideous toad, and 
herbs sent from lolcus and Hiberia, the fruitful gardens 
of magic drugs, and bones snatched from between the 
teeth of a starving dog, and burn them all in the witches' 
flame. Sagana meanwhile, girt up for the task, sprinkles 
the house waters of Avemus, her hair on end 
like 3 sea-urchin or a boar as she busdes about. Veia, 
deterred a whit by the full knowledge of her crime, 
I scooping out of the ground with the stubborn spade, 
groaning as she dug, a hole where the boy might be 
buried and die within full sight of food changed twice 
or thrice in the long day, his head standing above 
ground just so much as a swimmer's body is above 
hen it floats by tlie chin, that they might take 
out the marrow and the liver, when it had dried up, to 

' The Romms eiprtued Ihp revetenco due to childhnoj by 
clothing boys in the bordered gown which belonged lo the 
il officii. Thii Slid the bulla, an onument hung 
neck, ire Ihe ' eniblenii ' spoken of in the fullowing 
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make a philtre, so i 
forbidden food, had 
Foiia of Ariniinom 
of gossiping Naplt 



Dn as his eyeballs, fixed 
idiered in thejr sockets. That 
lad her part to play is Uie belief 
and all the towos near to it, 
Folia who can chami from their places by her words of 
witchcraft the stars and moon and snatch them from 
the sky. Just then Caoidia, gnawing la jealous rage her 
talon-like nmls, what said she and what said slie not ^ 
' witnesses not unloyal to my purposes, Night and 
Diana, who rulest the silence when mystic rites are 
performed, now, even now be present i now turn your 
wrath and your power on the homes of our foes ; while 
every beast is in its lair in the awful woods overcome 
with sweet sleep, let the dogs of the Subura bark at the 
fond old lover, that all may laugh at him as he comes 
dripping with unguent, the masterpiece of my skill ! — 
What has happened ? Why fail to-day the dread 
sorceries of barbarian Medea, with which ere she fled 
she took her revenge on her haughty rival, great Creon's 
daughter, what timethe robe, her present, dipped in poison, 
took off in fire the new-made bride ? Surely no herb, no 
root, though it lurked in rough places, has escaped me. 
The bed he sleeps on has been smeared with that which 
brings oblivion of all other loves. Ha ! 1 see it now. 
He goes free, for he is loosed by the spell of some 
witch of greater skill. It is no vulgar philtre that 
shall bring thee with speed back to me, O Varus, poor 
soul that must shed many tears, nor are they Marsian 
spells at whose summons thy heart shall return home. 
I have a more potent plan Co try, a more potent cup 
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brew for thy haughliness ; and sooner shall the 
heaven sink below the sea, and the earth be spread 
above it, than that thou shouldst not bum with love for 
roe even as the pitch in yon smoky flame.' — When he 
heard this, the child no longer as before with gentle 
words would soften the ruthless hags, but doubling 
only how first to break the silence, uttered prayers as 
of Thyestes : ' Sorceries may overset the mighty laws 
of right and wrong : the law of human retribution they 
cannot. With my curses I will follow you : for die 
curse once pronounced no victim can make atonement. 
Nay, when you have bidden me die, and I have breathed 
my life away, I will meet you as a fijry of the night, 
a ghost with hooked talons will I claw your faces — 
such power have the spirits of the dead — and sittbg 
as a nightmare on your hearts that know no peace, I will 
take sleep from you for terror. The mob from street 
to street shall assail you on all sides with stones till they 
crush you for filthy hags. Afterwards your unburied 
limbs shall be torn by the jackals and birds of the 
Esquiline. Nor shall my parents, who (ah me !) must 
surviTe me, miss the pleasure. of the sight.' 

»[ ^uid immerentis 

The righl and -wrong use of the poetry of inixctiix. 

WHAT mean you. O watch-dog, who fly at tiie 
harmless guest though you dare not attack 
a wolf; Nay turn, if you have the heart, on me your 
impotent threats, and assail bk who can bite back again. 
For like a Molossian or tawny Spartan hound, the 
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thou broughtest home from the war of Jugurtha' 
of Africa wbo^e monument his valour built him on the 
ruins of Carthage'. Vanquished by land and sea, the foe 
has changed his scarlet for a cloalt of mourning. He 
is making either for Crete, with her famous hundred 
cities — but he will not command the winds which carry 
him — or for the Syrtes, still vexed by the south wind, 
or he drifts on the pathless sea. Bring, boy, bring 
hither larger goblets and wine of Chios or Lesbos ; or 
rather, to check any rising qualms*, measure out for 
us the Caecuban. All care and fear for Caesar's state 
we would cast free by help of the sweet En franchiser '. 

X Mala soluta 

We only kneia thfpoei Man)ius from ih'ti Epadt and from 
VirpTi cantempiuoui -zvish for one luha does not hate 
Baviui that he may love the poems of Maevhij. In 
Ode 1 . 3 Horace <ujishes Firgil a good voyage, 10 in the 
Epode he -wishes Mamiui a bad one. 

UNDER an evil star she slips her mooringsandgoes 
forth, the ship whose stinking cargo is Maevius. 
Forget not, O south-west wind, to lash both her sides 
with ugly waves. May the black south-east strew the 
upturned sea with cables and shattered oars ! May the 
north wind rise as high as when on the mountain-tops 
he breaks the trembling holm-oaks ! May no friendly 

' Marins. 

' A difficnll line of which neither ihe re 
can be considered bs seltled. 

' II is difficult to think that these words 

• See note on p. 33, 
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^r appear all thraugli the black eighi on which Orion 
sets in gloom ! Muy he ride on a sea ao calmer than the 
conquering Grecian host, when Pallas turned her wtath 
from Ilium in ashes on to Ajax' impious bark ! Ah 
how shall your mariners soon be sweating, and youT' 
self turniag pale and yellow, and crying 
womanish fashion, and praying to Jove's a 
when the Ionian gulf, roaring before the rainy south wind, 
has sprung a leak in your hull ! But if a dainty 
be flung on the curving shore to glut thf 
lusty goat and a ewe lamb shall be sbin in sacrifice to 
the Tempests. 

XIII Horrida iempestas 

Leiioni of Epicureaniim draiun from lulnler (jvcry much 
in the -vein of Ode i. 9). 

THE sky is lowering with hideous storms and 
Jove descending in rain and snow ; now the sea, 
now the forests roar in the north wind : let us snatch 
opportunity, my friends, ere the day passes, and whilst 
oiu" knees have still sap in them ' and we fitly may, let 
us clear our brows at least of the clouds that old age 
gathers. Go, dear friend, broach the wine that was 
pressed under my own consul Torcjuatus'. Speak not 
now of aught else. Heaven, may be, by some kindly 
change will bring it all back as it was before. To-day 

' The Latia (uggetU i contrast haid to Indicate in Epglish 
trctween the winlei ouiiide, and the jicshnesi ofipring and rreeJom 
from clouilj which it ic itil[ pos^ble 10 keep within. 

' Od. 3. >:. I. L. Manljut Torqiialut. consul in the ycai of 
Horace's biith, B.C. 65. 
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our one joy is to be drenched in Persian perfumes, and 
with the music of Cyllene's lyre to make the heart light 
of hateful care. As the glorious Centaur sang to his 
mighty pupil ' : ' Hero, mortal though the son of a 
goddess-mother Thetis, thou must yet see the land of 
Assaracus, which the icy stream of tiny Scamander 
furrows and the sliding Siraois. Return from thence 
the sister Fates have cut olT from thee by the fixed 
length of the thread they spin : nor shaU thy sea-nymph 
mother be able to bring thee home again. There lighten 
all the ills of life with wine and song, the sweet con- 
solations of grim melancholy.' 

XIV Mollis inertiaM 

Why the Epodes are so long in Jinhhing. ^ 

WHY soft sloth has steeped my inmost sense in 
such forgetfulness as though I had drained 
into a parched throat some cup that brought the 
slumbers of L.ethe, O truth-loving friend, Maecenas, 
you kill me by your often asking. A god — I can only 
answer— a god forbids me to complete the roll of my 
iambics, the poem so long promised. Even so they 
tell us Anacreon of Teos loved, and oftentimes wailed 
over his passion on the hollow shell in artless measures. 
You yourself feel the fire and its pain. Yet rejoice in 
your happy lot. She that fired beleaguered Troy was 
not more lovely. She whom I pine for is Phryne, 
afreed-woraan with a score of lovers. 

' The iloij orCUioa (the Ceataar] and AcbilJeE. 
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^ XV Nox erat et caelo 

Inconstancy. 
'r I ^WAS night and the mcwn was shining in a doud- 
\ less sky amid the host of lesser stars, when, with 
the heart to wrong the majesty of mighty gods, you swore 
after my words, clasping me all the while with clinging 
arms closer than the ivy clasps the tall holm-oak, that 
while wolves were the foes of sheep, and Orion of sailors 
when he troubled the winter sea, and while Apollo let his 
unshorn hair toss in the winds, this our love shoujd be 
mutual. Alas, Neaera, you shall be Sony that I am the 
man I am ; for if Flaecus has in him aught of a man, he 
will not bear your favours shown to a rival, but in his 
anger will seek a heart as constant as his own. Nor 
will his resolution yield to the charms of a beauty 
which has once become odious, if the pain has entered 
and fixed itself. And for you, sir, whoever you are, 
my happier rival who now triumph in my pain — ^though 
you may be rich in cattle and broad acres, or own 
Pactolus' stream, and though no secret be unknown to 
you of Pythagoras and his second birth, and though 
in beauty you surpass Nireus — alas for you ! you shall 
yet mourn over love that has fled elsewhere, and then 
in my turn I shall have the laugh. 
XVI Jltera iam teritur 

To III Its luilh Epode T ai a lively expretsion of'onanntss 

and dligust al civil luar, but before Horace had teen in 

^^ the rule of Ocla-oianui the eicape from it. ' Lit ui sail 

^^L ^ to the Nappy Islands ' is a -way of saying ' there is 
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A SECOND age already is wearing away in CiTi! 
w;irs, and Rome is tumbling under the strength of 
her own arms. The eity which neither the neighbouring 
Marsians could destroy, nor the Etruscan bands of threat- 
enbg Porsena, nor the rival valour of Capua, nor keen 
Spartacus and the Allobroges faithless to revolution ', 
Dor fierce Germany with her blue-eyed sons coiUd tame 
and Hannibal, the loathing of parents' liearts— that city 
we shall destroy, an impious age and a doomed race ; 
and the ground it stands on shall be tenanted once more 
by wiid beasts. Ah me, a barbarian contjueror shall 
stand over its ashes, and trample the city under his 
horse's ringing hoofs, and scatter in contumely (O sight 
of horror ! ) the bones of Quirinus that lie sheltered : 
winds and suns. 

May be you are asking with one TOice, or the betttt 
part of you, what can help you to get quit of your sad 
troubles. Let no advice be preferred to this : even as 
the whole state of the Phocaeans " having sworn an oath 
went forth in exile from their lands and tlie homes of 
their sires, and left their temples to be the lairs of wiid 
boars and robber wolves, even so to go whithersoever 
our feet shal! carry us, whithersoever over the waters 
the south wind or the wild south-west shall invite us. 
Is it your pleasure so ? Or has any aught better to 

' Thit refers to ibe part played by the entbatiy of the AllDbtogei 
!□ rcspcci of the Citilinaiiaa coDspiracj. 

* Herodotus tdlt (i. :65) the slory bow hatftbe populition of 






, when preiied by il 
' a and Italy. Ariilotle adds II 



they tbuDded MasiilU (Maiidllet). 
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ildvise ? Then, since the omens favour, why delay to 
embark ? Only let us swear to this : So soon as stones 
LtL-r's depth and swim on the surface, 
for us to come back ; no shame to 
turn our sails and set them for home when the Po shall 
wash the Marine hill-tops or lofty Mount Apennine 
shall run out into the sea, when strange loves shall 
make monstrous unions of unheard-of passion, when tigers 
choose to mate with stags and the dove with the kite, 
when cattle grow trustful and fear not the tawny lion, 
and the goat grows smooth and learns to love the salt 
seas. Such an oath let us swear, or any other that may 
cut off for ever all sweet returning, and let us go — the 
entire state, having sworn our oath, or at least tlie part 
better than the wilfiJ crowd — leave softness and 
despair to hug srill their ill-starred bed of sloth. You 
who have men's hearts, put aside womanish wailing, and 
spread your sails along the Tuscan shore. For us is 
waiting the ambient Ocean. Let us look for the land, 
the happy land, the islands of wealth ; where the soil 
unploughed gives its torn-crop year by year, and the 
vineyard ever blooms unpruned, and tile olive shoot 
buds and never breaks its promise, and the dark blue 
fig adorns its own ungrafted tree. Honey drops from 
the hollow holm-oak, light streams dance down the 
mountain-side with tinkling foot. There the she-goats 
come uQSUmmoned to the milkpail, and the flock for 
love brings home its full udders ; no bear of the evening 
around the sheepfold, cor the ground heaves high 
vipers. And many another wonder shall our haj:^ 
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eyes see^ — how neither the watery cast wind 
land with floods of rain, nor the fruitful plants are burnt! 
a dry soil, for that the king of heaven tempers 
extreme. Hither nor the sturdy rowers of the Ai^' 
brought iheir jane bark, nor the shameless Colchian set 
her foot. Hither sailors from Sidon never turned 
their yard-arms, nor Ulysses' toil-worn crew. No taint 
of plague destroys their herds, no dog-star's furious rages 
fever their flocks. These shores Jupiter severed from 
the world for a people of the good, when he debased with 
brass the limes of gold — with brass and then with iron 
he made hard the ages, from which now a happy escape 
is offered to the good through my prophetic mouth. 
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^Tndir the farm of a recanlalion offered by hi 
rejected by Canidia, Horace repeats and aggravalei iu 
altaei upon her in Epode 5 and Sal. 1. 8. 
Horace. T YIELD, I yield to the power of thy 
X science, and on ray knees I pray — by the 
realm of Proserpine and by the might of Diana that none 
may provoke ; aye, and by the book of magic spells that 
can draw the stars from the sky and bring them down to 
earth — Canidia, stay at length thy mystic words, and let 
go, loose and let go, the spinning wljeel, Telephus 
touched the heart of the Nereid's son ', though he had 
marshalled against him in defiance the hosts of Mysia 
and hurled sharp-pointed weapons. The Uian matrons 
anointed for burial man-slaying Hector's body, though 
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t had been sentenced to birds of cair 
when the king left his city and fell on his face a 
feet (ah me !) of the hard-hearted Achilles, Ulysses' 
totl-wom rowers by Circe's grace put off their swinish 
shape and hard and bristling hides ; then mind and 
speech slipped back, and the wonted beauty into their 
faces. I have suffered thy vengeance enough and to 
spare, O best-beloved of sailors and pedlars. My 
youth is gone, and the bjoshbg pink has left me, mere 
bones covered with yellow skin. My hair is white 
from your magic perfumes : no rest gives me respite 
from ray pain. Day treads on the heels of night and 
night of day, nor can I draw the breath that would ease 
my strained lungs. So I am constrained to believe to my 
sorrow, what I denied, that Sabellian charms can ring 
through and through the heart and Marsian incantations 
make the head burst asunder. What wish you more ? 

sea and earth, I burn as neither Hercules in the 
unction of Nesaus' poisonous blood, nor the Sicilian 
flame that ever lives in fiery Aetna. You are a labora- 
tory of magic drugs whose fires will not slacken till 

1 am burnt to ashes for the winds to scatter b their 
rough play. What end, what composition may I look 
to .' Speak ! I will pay loyally any penalty you name, 
I am ready to offer expiation if you shall ask a heca- 
tomb, or desire that I shall tune my lyre to ialsehood 
and sing of you. You the modest, you the good, shall 
walk among the stars a golden constellation. Castor 

s wroth for defamed Helen's sake, and 
jhty Castor's brother, were overcome by prayer and 
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gave the poet back the eyes they had taken from h 
Even so do you — for you have the power — loose me 
from my madness. O lady that never went in rags 
from a father's meanness, no hag cunning in groping 
among the nine-day ashes of a pauper graveyard, your 
heart is kindly and your hands ;ire clean, and Pactu- 
meius is the child of your own womb. 

CaniJia, Why pour prayers to sealed ears ! Not 
more deaf are the rocks to the naked sailors' cry, 
when the winter sea lashes them with high-running surf. 
To think that without suffering for it you should 
have divulged and laughed at the rites of CotyCto, 
and the mysteries of free love, and after playing the 
pontiiF at my witcheries on the Esquiline should have 
made me with impunity the talk of the town ! What 
profit then should I have for having made the fortune 
of Pelignian bags and brewed a poison-bowl of quicker 
powers ? But the fate that awaits you is slower than 
you would pray for. You must drag on a hateful life 
for this one purpose, to be for ever the food of fresh 
pangs. The sire of faithless Pelops longs for rest, 
Tantalus, as he hungers ever for the boon of food. 
Prometheus longs, as he lies bound, the prey of his 
bird. Sisyphus longs that he muy fix his stone on the 
mountain-top ; but the laws of Jove forbid it. You 
shall wish now to leap from tower-tops, now to pierce 
your breast with a sword of Noric steel. In v^n shall 
you twist nooses for your throat in the anguish of your 
weary sorrow. Then sliall I ride in triumph astride my 
foe's shoulders, and the earth shall bow to my insolent 
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triumph. What, though I can make waxen images feel, 
as you know through your prying, and can snatch the 
moon from the sky by my spells, can call up the dead 
from their urns and brew a philtre of desire, must I 
mourn the issue of an art powerless against you ? 
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alioayi attaching, thai of wishing for what we ti 
not, instead of enjoying what w " 
leea In iti extreme farm in the hoarder of money. His 
ease, hii unreasonailenesi, and the vanity of hit excuiei, 
are set out at length ; but the Satire be^nt and e nd* 
more generally. 

HOW comes it, Maecenas, that, whether it be SI 
chosen or £ung to him by chance, every onSfl 
discontented with his own lot and keeps his praises for 
those who tread some other path I ' O happy traders ' ! ' 
cries the soldier, as he feels the weight of years, his 
limbs crippled with hard service. Hear the trader, on 
the other hand, when his ship is tossing in the south 
winds : ' Soldiering is the better business. Do you 
doubt it } There is the batde shock, and in a few 
minutes' space comes a speedy death or the joy of 
victory.' The adept in law and statute, when a client 
is battering at his door before cockcrow, has a word of 
praise for the farmer. That poor fellow yonder who 
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s been dragged into town from the country to keep 
his surety cries that ihey only are happy who live in 
town. The other instances which I couid add — so 
many are they — are enough to tire out the tongue of 
Fabius. To cut it short, hear the moral that I draw. 
If some god were to appear and say, ' Look you, I will 
grant your desires this moment. You who were but now 
a soldier shall be a trader, you who were a counsel 
a countryman. Now, sirs, change your places ; your 
parts are changed. Quick ! why do you stand still ? ' 
They do not wish it Yet bliss is theirs if they will. 
What reason can be pleaded why Jupiter should not puff 
both his cheeks with anger at them and say that never 
again will he be so easy as to open his ear to vow of 
theirs I Once more (not to dismiss the question with 
a laugh like a mere jester — and yet, why may not one 
be telling truth while one laughs, as teachers sometimes 
pve little boys cakes to coax them into leaning their 
letten J-T-still, let tis put play aside and treat the question 
seriously) yonder fellow laboriously ploughing the 
heavy sod; my cheating host here, the soldier, the 
sailoi^rf^o cross so boldly every sea, all say that this 
Wffle purpose with which they bear tlieir toil, that when 
yftiey are old they may be able to retire and securely 
take their rest, when they have gathered enough (their 
I^itasc is) to gite them their ' rations,' just as (it is the 
proTcrbial example) the tiny toilsome ant is to be seen 
dragg^g whatever she can get hold of with ber mouth, 
and adding it to the heap which she builds, because she 
knows and plans for what is to come. Yes, but in her 
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case, so soon as the Water-carrier ' sadd 
year, she stirs no more abroad, but uses thai store of 
which you speak, the store which she has gathered before- 
hand, for she is wise ; while as for you, neither summer's 
beat nor winter's cold, fire, sea, nor sword, can turn you 
from the pursuit of gain — nothing stops you, if only 
there may be no rival richer than yourself. What profit 
is it to have gathered a vast weight of silver and gold 
and then in stealth and in terror to hide it in a hole in 
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'If once you were to break in on it, it would soon 
dwindle lo the last worthless brass coin,' 

But if you do not, what beauty has the heap you 
have piled? Your threshing-floor has threshed, suppose, 
a hundred thousand bushels : you cannot for that reason 
swallow more than I can, any more than if you chanced 
to be the one in a train of slaves to carry on your 
shoulders the heavy bread-net you could get more of it 
for yourself than the slave who carried nothing. Or 
again, tell me, what docs it matter to the man who 
lives within the limits which Nature sets whether he 
ploughs a hundred acres or a thousand ? 

' It is so delightful to take from a large heap.' 

Provided you let me take from a small one exactly 
the same quantity, why should you laud your granary 
above my bin ? It is as if you required not more than 
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ptcher, or eien a ladleful, of water, and were to say, 
If I had ihe choice I would rather draw tVom a broad 
river than the same quantiiy fiom this mean little spring.' 
That is how it happens to those who set their iancy on 
quantity beyond the bounds of good sense to be swept 
away, with the bank which they stand on, by Aufidus in 
his fury ; while the man who asks only for the Uttle that 
he needs neither finds his draught fouled with mud nor 
loses his life in the waters. But half the world says 
(such are the illusions of greed) ' Enough you can never 
have; for the more you were to have, the more you 
would be thought of.' What can you do to a man 
who talks so i Bid him be miserable, since so he 
chooses. He Is like a man at Athens, as miserly as 
he was rich, who, they tell us, was wont to pour con- 
tempt on what the pople said after this fashion : 'The 
people hisses me, but I applaud myself, as often as 
I gaze on the moneys in my chest.' 

Tantalus, ever thirsty, catches at the streams that fly 
from his lips : why do you smile ? Change but the 
name, and it is of yourself that tale is told. When you 
have ransacked the world to fill your money-bags you 
put them under your pillow and sleep with parted lips, 
but you do not dare touch them any more than if they 
belonged to a god, or take any pleasure in them save 
as pictures to look at. Do you know what money is 
meant for, to what uses it may be put J Vou may buy 
a loaf with it, garden stuff, a pint of wine, and other 
things which our human nature would feel pain at being 
denied. Perhaps it is a pleasure to you to lie awake 
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half-dead with terror, to speed nights and days alike* 
in fear of those wicked thieves, of fire, of slaves 
th;^t may rob you and run away. In such blessings 
as those I for my part should wish all my life to be 
poor indeed. 

' But if you have caught cold and are racked with 
pain, or some accident has made you a prisoner in bed, 
you have some one to sic by you, prepare the applica- 
tions, beseech the doctor to raise you from your bed 
and restore you to your children and dear relations.' 

Why, even your wife does not wish you well again, 
nor your son ; every one hates you, neighbours and 
acquaintances, man and maid. Can you wonder, when 
you rank everything after your money, that no one 
renders you the love which you do not earn ! You can 
hardly think, when Nature at no cost to you gives you 
kinsmen, that to take a litde trouble to keep their love 
would be as sad a waste of pains as if one tried to break 
an ass to obey the rein and show its paces in the Campus. 

The sum of my answer is, let us end our money- 
getting somewhere. As what you have increases, let 
your fears of poverty diminish } begin to bring your toil 
to a Unish when you have gained that which you de- 
sired i lest that befall you which once on a time befell 
Ummidius,^it is not a long story — so rich that he 
measured his money by weight, so miserly that he was 
never dressed better than a slave; down to his last 
hour he was always in terror lest he should die of 
Starvation. But his end was that a freedwoman 
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^■*Well, what then would you have n 
of a Naevius or a Nomcntanus ' i ' 

You insist OD pitting opposites against one anotheras 
though you were making up a fight. I certainly, when 
I bid you not be a miser, am not twdding you turn fooi 
and spendthrift. There is some mean between a Tanais 
and Viscllius' father-in-law. There is measure in 
everything. There are fixed limits beyond which and 
short of which right cannot find resting-place. 

I return to the (question with which I set out, how it 
comes that, ' like the man of avarice, every one is dis- 
contented, and rather gives bis praise to those who tread 
other paths, pines with Jealousy because another's goal 
gives more milk than his own, and, instead of comparing 
himself with the greater crowd of men poorer than 
himself, is bent on surpassing first one and then another. 
Once start on that race, and there is ever a richer in 
your way. Just as, when the barriers are slipped and 
the chariots are flying behind the horse-hoofs, a 
charioteer gives his whole thought to the team in front 
of him, recking nothing of that poor fellow whom he 
passed just now and left in the ruck. This is how it 
comes to pass that we can seldom find one to confess 
that he has had a happy life, and rise contented, when his 
ume is up, like a sausfied guest from_ the banquet. 
But enough. If I add a word more you will think that 
I have been plundering the portfolios of Crispinus. 
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j{foBri-u,ayi>favoi£ngo. 

Thit Satire, only part of lohith ii trantlated, inai •without 
douht among the earlier -work •aihich Horace'i maturer 
taste prevented him from eventually giving to the •world. 
It it conjectured that in preservation •wai doe to the 
detire of Maecenas, •who had teen amused by a personal 
jest in it at hit o^n expense, ' Mallinus -walks aiaul 
ilb hii tunic doivn to hii heels i ' for tradillan 
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of perfumery., Gargoniui of the goal,' 
4 a type of his personal and cc 



i of street players, the drugsellers, 
., buffoons, and all their 
g and distress at the death of 
3 generous,' they will tell you. 
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THE guilds 
beggars, r 
kith and kin arc ' 
TigcUius. He 
On the other hand ray neighbour here, for fear he should 
be called a prodigal, would not give to a friend in want 
the wherewithal to keep at arm's length cold and the 
pains of hunger. Another, if you should ask him why, to 
gratify his thankless gluttony, he is stripping bare the 
inheritance of two generations, buying up every costly 
dainty in the market with borrowed money, answers 
that it is because he does not wish to be held mean and 
poor-spirited. He wins praise from one side at cost of 
blame from another. Fufidius, rich in lands, rich ia 
moneys on loan, fears the repute of a fool and a spend- 
thrift ; so, when he lends, he deducts from the sum lent 
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payments of interest'; the nearer one is to ruin the 
harder he presses him; he loiits for borrowers among 
raw youths just in the gown of manhood and with 
strict fathers. ' Mighty Jove ! ' — who does not cry as 
soon as be hears it ?— ' but such a man surely spends on 
himself proportionately to his giin?' You would scarcely 
believe how poor a friend he is to himself. The father 
in Terence's play ', who lived such a miserable life 
after banishing his son, never tormented himself worse 
than he. 

If any one should be asking by this dme 'to what 
does all tlus tend ? ' to tliis : FeoU in mmding a vice 
opposUt. 

I Omnibus hoc vitium 

Salirt ant! persona! ctruariouineti. 
Tht main subject ii perianal censoriouinest — ilt freyuencj, 
ill ittctnvtnienct, iu unfmraes!, the need of mulaal for- 
bearance, of tome iTlKrimination of the relati'oe gravity of 

faullt. Thii lail paint leadt to an attack on the Stoic 
doctrine of the equattty of qffencet. But there it a 

further ^rpoie in the Satire. The frit paragraph it 
a jalirieai pitiure of TtgeUiat at the type of a character 
made up of ineoasitUndet. Horace tuppottt hhntetf to 
he interrupted •a/ith the quttlim, ' Have you no faullt of 

your o-wn ?' ' Tes' he antweri, ' not that parlieular 

fault, pottibly tmaller onei, tut I am not Sie Maeniut (the 
repretmlalive of telf-rigbteout eensoriousneii in private 

' The word J may mean ral her 'he gelioui of hii capital (ihough 
il Ilka a knife Id do il) Hvc limei the usual inleiut' The luual 
Roman iDierest wai 1 p.c. pet monlh, i.e. ij p.c per annurn. 

■ Tbe HeaDtoatimonuiieaus, or Self-lormextor. 
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But al least we raigiit do for a friend what a father d< 
for his son — not be disgusted for a single blemish. 
Of a boy who squints his father says that he has a little 
cast' i if be has one who is as dwarfish as the misbe- 
gotten Sisyphus, that he is a chicken. Oae with bandy 
legs he fondly calls his little 'Varus,' one that can 
scarcely stand on his twisted ankles his ' ticaurus.' 
Has a friend thrifty habits ? Let us say be is ' steady.' 
Another is deficient in tact and is a little given to brag : 
he claims that his friends sliould set it down to the wish to 
be good company. Or again, he is more bluif and free- 
spoken than he need be, let him be taken for frank and 
courageous. Heis toohot-headedj let him be reckoned 
a man of energy. This, 1 believe, is what both 
friends and keeps them when made. But we tur 
virtues the wrong way upwards, and want to foul 
vessel. Have we among us a worthy fellow mo 
assuming than others? We nickname hira slow and stupid. 
Another is on his defence against snares and bent on 
offering no exposed side to malice, seeing that we live 
in a world where envy is keen and slanders are life ; in- 
stead of speaking of his sense and caution we call hini 
artful and deep. Is one somewhat simple, and such 
as I dare say I have often shown myself to you, Mae- 
cenas, interrupting you perhaps when reading or resting 
with some troublesome chatter: 'he is utterly without 
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a double point b iome, U not in all, of the 
c used by the father. In sonic cases Ihej cei 
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instinct" we say. Ah me! how raslily do we 
give our saoctioa to 3 liarsh law which will recoil upon 
ourselves ! For none in this world is without failings : 
he is best who labours under the smallest ones. My 
friend who wishes me to love him must be indulgent, and 
weigh, as is fair, my good qualities against my failings, 
and turn the balance in favour of these as the more nu- 
merous — if, as I hope, the good, ai 
On this condition he shall be weighed ii 
He who ex|iects his friend n 
wens will excuse the other's w 

one who aslts indulgence for shortcomings should give 
it in rttum. ^^■In tine, since no knife will cut away the 
failbg of anger and all the others that ding to us poor 
fools ', why does not Reason employ her own weights 
and measures, and apportion the severity of punish- 
ment to the reality of each offence? If one were to 
crucify a slave who, when bidden to removi 
been tempted to taste the half-eaten £sh in 
sauce, sane men at least would call him mori 
Labeo. How much madder and greater a ( 
a friend has committed some small offeni 
would seem ungracious not 10 excuse ; you hate him 
bitterly and shun him, as Ruso is shunned by the poor 
wretch, his debtor, who, if by the time the sad 
Kalends come he cannot hunt up from somewhere either 

' Horace humotouslyacceptsfor himself and the mau of mankind 
Ihe lille which Ihe St(«c) would give Id all but (he perfect man or 
phi!i}so[ihei. He u going piescnily lo have his revenge upon 
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interest or principiil, has to offer his ihi 
va wur aod listen to his odious histories. Ijay a friend 
has had an accident, knocked off the table a salt-cellar 
which Evander had fingered ', for this offence, or because 
when hungry hs snatched before me a chicken set on 
my side of the dish, is he therefore to be less pleasant 
in my eyes ? What shall 1 do if he commits theft or 
betrays a trust or repudiates a pledge ? 

Those' whose creed is that all offences are pretty 
nearly on a par are in difficulty when they come to face 
facts. The moral feelings rebel, and even utility, the 
mother, or next to it, of justice and right, 

'When living beings first crawled on earth's sur- 
face, dumb brute beasts, they fought for their acorns 
and their lair with nails and fists, then with clubs, and 
so from stage to stage with the weapons which need 
thereafter fashioned for them, until tliey discovered 
language ' by which to make sounds express feelings. 
From that moment they began to give up war, to build 
cities, and to frame laws that none should thieve or rob 
or commit adultery. For there had been wantons 
before Helen who had been tlie shameful cause of war; 

' See Sal. a. 3 (p. ai;). There seems to hate b 
sideiable safe in Rome for ' old curiosiries.' 

' The Sloici. 

' This sketch (after the Epicurean doetrine as 
especially in Lucretius 5. 915 fall.) of The origin of tocietj 
iaicnded to jasflfy the sutemeDt Ijiat utility, and not any 
iTiniCendenlal dislinction oCright and wrojig, is the origin of law, 
Ifthis i 
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tut in those days they died inglorious deaths whom, 
snatching the pleasures of lawless love after the manner 
of beasts, some superior in physical strength straclcdown 
like the bull in a herd. If you examine the dales of the 
world's history you will have to confess that the source of 
justice was the fear of injustice. As Nature can draw no 
line between the unjust and the just, in the way that she 
does between what is advantageous and the reverse, 
what is to be sought and what is to be avoided, so 
Reason will never prove to us that the offence is one 
and the same to cut a tempting cabbage in a neighbour's 
garden and to rob a temple in the night-time. We 
need a rule to assign fair punishments to offences, lest 
you assail with the executioner's scourge what deserves 
the schoolmaster's strap. For that you will chastise 
with the cane one who deserves severe stripes, that is 
not what I fear when you say that larceny is on 
the same level as robbery with violence, and threaten 
that you would cut bact small crimes and great with 
much the same prunlng-hook if men would make you 
king. Nay, if the wise man, and he alone, is ' rich and 
a good cobbler and beautiful and a king ',' why are you 
sighing for that which you already have ? ' You do not 
know ' he answers ' what our father Chrysippus ' means. 
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The wise man has never made 
Greek cut or of Latin ; yet the 
How? 'As Hermogenes, though he 
:, is still the best of singers and 

' Set iheendofEpiit. I. I. 

' Chrjrtippui, ibe Kcond rounder of Stoicism. 
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versatile Alfenus ', after he had throira away e 
tool of his art and shut up his shop, was a bariier ; so 
the wise man is the only master of every craft, so he is 
a king.' Wanton little boys pluck at your beard, and 
unless you beat them well with your staff you have 
a crowd of them swarming round you and teasing you, 
while you snarl in impotent rage, O mightiest of raighty 
kings. To cut it short, while your majesty goes to 
your farthing' bath without a single attendant except the 
foolish Criapinus, my indulgent friends will pardoi 
if I make a slip — for I am ' not a wise man ' — aa 
return I shall gladly suffer their shortcomings, and idI 
my private station shall have a happier lot than you asl 
a king. 

IV Eupolis atque Cratinu. 

An apology for ivriling Sati 

Tie furpotei are (l) to in£calc Horaces altitude /oJ 
•mardt hts great predtcctsor in Satire, Ludliui {compare'^ 
the lOlh Satire of ihij Bosk) ; (z) to jatHfy and 
determine the poiilion of Satire {In Horac^i seme ef 
the -word) as a form of literature \ {3) to defend bimseff' 
againtt the charge levelled agmnil Satire ai theexprets', 
ef mitanlhropy or moTigmty. 

It ii to be noticed thai he repadiatei the intention 
pubRihing hli Satirei. He compotes them for hit ei 
pleature and profit, and only readt them to friendt a 
iiihen pretsed to do to. 
* AcForiling to the Sclioliasts he migrated to Romea 

' Qnedrans, the fourth pari of the as, was llic recognized 1 
fee at Ihe public baths. 
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■ "JT* UPOLIS and Cratinus and Aristophanes, those 
j|__y poets indeed, and the other true men to whom 
the Comedy of old days belongs, if any one deserved to 
be drawn as a rogue and a thief, as a rake or cut-throat, 
or as infamous in any other way, branded him with 
great freedom. It is to them that Lucilius owes what 
he is. They are the masters whom he followed in all 
but their metre. He was witty, of keenest perception, 
harsh in the construction of his verse. His defect was 
this : he often as a feat would dictate without effort two 
hundred verses in an hour. In the turbid stream there 
was much which you would desire away. He was 
garrulous, and slow to bear the trouble of writing — of 
writing correctly, I mean : for quantity I do not count. 
See, Crispinus is ready to challenge me at long odds ; 
' Take your tablets, if you please : I will take niine- 
Let place be fixed for us, and time and arhilers ; and 
let us see which can write the most,' Thank Heaven 
which, when it moulded me, gave me few ideas and 
a poor spirit and a tongue of rare and scanty utterance I 
I leave it to you, as you prefer it, to be like the air 
imprisoned in the goat-skin bellows, which puffs and puffs 

I, till the lire softens the iron. 
What a haj'py man is Fannius' when he has sent 

' A poeliiter named alio in Sat I, lo, but unknown otheTwise. 
The meaning of the following words ran only be guessed. They 
ihonid imply bts leir-iufficiency and lore of publicity, Pliny telli 
Di (hit when FoUio Tounded the fiiEt pablic library at Rome he 
put into it imaginta oc waxen maiks of great authors, but only 
admilled Varto of living ones. It is suggested that Fannius 
volunteered for xmie such honour. 
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unasked his books and his mask to the library ! My-' 
writings no one reads, and I fear to read them in public, 
for the reason that there arc people who particularly 
dislike my style of composition, knowing well that 
more than half the world deserves the satirist's lash. 
Choose whom you like from out of a crowd : he is 
suffering either from avarice or some miserable ambi- 
tion. One is mnd with love for somebody else's wife. 
One is attracted by the sheen of silver; Albiua' 
whole soul is in bronzes. Another is busy trading 
from the rising sun to that which wanns the lands of 
evening ; nay, rushes headlong through pains like 



ind, in terror lest he 
r in hope of adding to his , 
rse-writiag, hate the name 
1 his horns \ give him a 
se a laugh he will spare no 
ce daubed on his pajier he 



a column of dust before the 

lo?e an atom of his earnings o 

wealth. All of these dread tc 

of poet ; ' He carries hay oi 

wide berth : provided he can ra 

fiiend, and whatever he has on 

will rejoice to have known to every boy and old dame 

as they come home from the bakehouse and the tank.' 

Come, now listen to a few words in answer. First 
I must strike my name from the list of those whom 
I shall admit to be poets. For you must not call it 
enough to make a verse scan, nor give a man the name of 
poet while he writes, as I do, in the style of common 
talk. Who has the native gift, who has the inspired 
sou! and tongue of lofty utterance, to him you may give 
the honour of that name. And so some have ques- 
tioned whether even Comedy is 
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uks the fire and force of bspindon both in diction 
and matter, and, save that it differs from talk in the 
Gxity of rhythm, is mere talk. ' But surely.' you say, 
' there is fire when a father is storming because his 
spendthrift son, mad after a worthless mistress, refuses 
a wife with a large dower, or in a drunken lit parades 
the town (a great scandal) with torches in the day- 
time.' Would Pomponius hear words less rehement 
than those if it were a father in real life ? It is clear 
that it is Dot enough to make up your verse of plain 
words such chat, if you broke it up into its materials, any 
father you choose would express anger in the same 
style as the one in your play. With the verses which 
I write, or which Lucilius in old days wrote, if you took 
away the regularity of quantity and rhythm, and altered 
the order of the words, you would not, as you would if 
you decomposed such liius as 

■ When foul Discord's jar 
Had burst the steel-clad doors and Oped the gates 
of war" — 
recognize, even in his dismembered state, the limbs of 
a poet. 

But enough of this. Whether this kind of composition 
be proper poetry or not is a c]uestion for another dme. 
At this moment 1 am asking only whether you are 
justified in looking so jealously on it. Sulcius * with his 
keen scent and Caprius ^go up and down with hoarse 

^ Profesoonal uxoKn. The tiaoiQ arc probabljf Uttni]', 
le comedy or from Lucillui. 
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ill-omened voices and armed with their note-books, 
terror, both of them, of robbers. If a maa's life is 
honest and his hands cle^n he may think scorn of both 
of them. Even suppose you are like Caelius and 
Birrius, the robbers, while I am not like Caprius or 
Sulcius, why shoultl you dread me \ It does not follow 
that shop or pillar ' displays my books to be thumbed by 
the crowd and Hermogenes Tigetlius ', Nor do I read 
them to any save to friends, and to them only when 
I cannot help it — not anywhere or before every one. 
There are men who read their books in the middle of 
the Forum, men who read in the baths : ' It is such 
a good plRce ' they say ' for sound.' That is what the 
craply-hcaded like. They do not ask whether what 
they do is out of taste, or out of season. 

' You delight in giving paia ' my critic says, ' and do 
it purposely from some crook in your nature.' 

Where did you find that to throw at me ? Does 
a single person with whom I have lived vouch for it ? 
The man who backbites an absent friend, nay, who 
does not stand up for him when another blames him, 
the man who angles for bui-sts of laughter and for the 
repute of a wit, who can invent what he never saw, who 
cannot keep a secret — that man is black at heart : mark 
and avoid him, if you a;e a Roman indeed. You may 
often see out of a party, with four upon each of the 
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* He ii, with Horace, ibc repcHcnialive of ihe dTeminite H 
foppish lasle of the daj in muiie aiid poetry. 
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;hcs, one wlio [oves to bespatter with water 
clean or foul every one except the host, and him also 
presently, when he has well drunk and tjie truth-telling 
god of freedom unlocks his heart. This man you 
think a good fellow, well bred and frank — you who so 
hate the ' black-hearted.' For me, if I have had a laugh 
at ' the foolish RufiUus for smelling of perfumery, 
Gargonius like a goat ',' do you thbk I have poison in 
my fang ? Suppose the talk turned in your presence on 
the thefts of Petillius Capitolinus, you would defend 
him after yoiu- fashion : ' Capitolinus is an old comrade 
of mine, a friend from boyhood ; he has often done me 
a good turn when I have a^ki'd him, and that lie is 
alive and at large in Rome is a joy to me — yet how he 
ever came safe out of that trial, I own, I marvel ! ' 
That is the very hlackness of the cuttlefish, the sheer 
poison of vertligris. That vice I promise you, if I can" 
promise anything truly, will be far distant from my 
pages, and, to go further back, from my heart. 

If my words perhaps are rather frank and rather play- 
ful, you will be kind and grant me this licence. The 
best of fathers taught me the habit by the way he had of 
branding one by one by means of examples the vices 
which I was to avoid. When he would exhort me to 
live thriftily, frugally, and content with the provision he 
had made for me, 'Do you not see* he would say 
■ what a bad life young Albius has of it, and how Baius 
has come to beggary ? A great warning to you not to 
squander your patrimony ! ' When he would deter n 
' Quoted from Sal. i. J. Ste p. 164. 
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It y5u be like Scetanus. 



from base nmours, ' Do 
exposure of Trebonius 
Bophers will give you belter r 
thing \% better than another 
enough for me if 1 can keep the rule which I inherited 
from my forefathers, and guard safely your life aod name 
so long as you need a guardian. When years have brought 
strength to body and mind, you will swim without the 
corks.' With such talk he tried to mould me in my 
boyhood ; and whether he were advising me to do some- 
thing, ' You have a good pattern in so acting ' he would 
say, and point to some one on the judges' panel ; 
forbidding something, ' Can 
dishonourable and inexi'edie 
such a man is in the full gli 
the greedy are feeling sick a neighbour's funeral frightens 
them, and drives them, from fear of death, to be careful 
of themselves. It is thanks to his training that I am 
whole from all the vices which bring ruin ; that the 
faults which still entangle me are lesser ones and such 
as you would excuse. Perhaps even these may be 
largely reduced by length of years, honest friends, self- 
counsel ; for when I retire to my couch or to a walk in 
the colonnade I do not forget myself: 'This course is 
right. . . By acting so I shall be a happier man. . , This is 
the way lo be welcome to my friends. . . That is not 
pretty conduct of so and so. , , Is it possible that with- 
out knowing it I may some day do something like them ? ' 
So, with my lips shut tight, I talk to myself. Wheft't 
find a moment of leisure, I waste some paper. Tb(^ 



pretty story. Philo- 
is than I can why one 
void or to seek. It is 



doubt whether this is 
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of those lesser faults of which I spoke. If you 
should not grant it indulgence, then there would come an 
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^^^H The Jouraiy It 

^^^K iuntBreut sketch of a joarncy taken by the pott in the 
^^^^tmpany of Maccenai. Maecinai is going on stale 
^^^'^iutlTKjj, not iadiealed mart particularly except that il 
concimcd the relations beliueen Octavianat and j4ntany. 
One purpote of the Satire -aas, no doubt, to give a picture 
of the poelt relations lo Maecenas, the freedom and 
oBsence ofjfrviSly -which characternKd them., the literary 
circle ivilh which ibcy were shared, the absenee of any 
pg^lica! bearing in the intimacy. St is a comment en 
this last point that the poem so entirely lacks reference In 
poMcal events that we cannot Jix with any certainty the 
occasion or date of llie journey. 
Il il lo be remembered that ta the Romans a journey to 
Brundisium (Brindisi) loai -what a journey lo Dover _ 
•was a generation or Itva ago to Enghshmen, Brundisium 
being the port from ivhich the passage lo Greece luas made. 
The journey begins on the Appian <oiay. At Appii Forum 
the travellers leave the road and pass the night in a barge 
on the canal through the Pomptine marsh. From Anxur 
they journey by Fundi, Formiae, Sinuessa, to Capua. 
From there they strike into ihe Apennines by Caudiim 
and Benevenlum, descending into Apafta and so by the coast 






RESH from Rome's grandeur I found a resting- 
place in a modest inn at Aricia ; my companion 
iodonis the rhetorician, most learned of all Greeks. 
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Next Appii Forum', a pkce crammed full ofbargen 
and close-fisted innkeepers. In our laziness we made 
two days' journey of what is but one to better travellers. 
The Appian road is less tiring if you take it slowly. 
Here for the water's sake, which was most viie, I 
broke off all parley with my appetite, and sat in a bad 
temper waiting til! my compHoiona had supped. Night 
was beginning to draw her curtain over the world and to 
sprinkle her stars on the sky. Then arises a babel of 
voices — ^slaves slanging bargemen, bargemen slaves : 
' Ho, boatman, thrust in here 1 ' ' Are you putting three 
l.-;iidred on board J Hold, there are enough already.' 
In collecting the fares and harnessing the mule an hour 
is spent before we are off. Rascally mosquitoes and 
frogs of the marsh frustrate all efforts at sleep, and mean- 
while the bargeman and a passenger, both fuddled with 
bad wine, sing maudlin love songs against one another. 
At last the passenger tires and dro]is asleep, and the 
lazy bargeman turns his mule to grass, tethers it to a 
stone, flings himself on his back, and begins to snore. 
Day was already breaking when we discover that the 
barge is not moving, until one of the party who has a, 
temper leaps ashore, cuts a willow cudgel, and belabours 
head and back of mule and man. It is quite ten o'clock 
before we land and wash face and hands in thy sacred 
water, Feronia. Then we breakfast, and crawl in car- 
riages the three miles uphill to Anxur, perched on its far- 
seen white cliffs. It was here that Maecenas w 

■ It will be lememberei) a a s>aj>t in St. Paul'i ruid i 
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and Coeeeius, besl of nten, envoys both of them on 
high state affairs, and old hands at reconcJIiog estranged 
friends. My business here was to smear my sore eyes 
with the black eye-salve. While I am so engaged, 
Maecenas arrives and Coeeeius, and with them Fonteius 
Capito, the pink of accomplishment, and without a rival 
in Antony's friendship. 

Fundi we are not sorry to leave, with its piaetor 
Aufidius Luscus, laughing, as we go, at the high pre- 
ferment of the crack-brained clerk, his edged gown and 
broad stripe and shove! of hot charcoal '. After a long 
day our next resting-place is the city of Mamurra ' and 
his like, where Murena finds the house and Capito stocks 
the kitchen. The next day's dawn was the most wel- 
come of all, for at Sinuessa we are joined by Plotius with 
Varius and Virgil', whitest-souled of earth's children, 
and to whom none owes deeper d«bts thad I. How 
we embraced, and how we rejoiced ! Never while I 
keep my senses shall 1 compare anything to the delight 
of a friend. 

The litde house by the bridge where yon enter 

' The praeUxIa or gown with a pufple border belonged to 
tiigher migiitiitct at Rome, the bnud tliipe iovia the front of 
the tunic to lenalors. Wbal the purpose of the ihovel of 
charcoal wai, ii not known. The jick-ia-offica at Fundi is 
lepteienled apparently as issuiniiig both hi title and in itca 
distinelioiu which did oat belong lo him. 

■ The place ic Fuimiae (now Mola di Gaela). Mamuira was 
of Julini Caeiar whose wealth and scindaii had occupied 
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Campania gave us shelter, and the 
provision of fuel and salt. After the next stage our 
mules deposit their saddle-hags betimes at Capua. Here 
Maecenas goes off to play, Virgil and I to sleep j for a 
game of hal! is equally bad for sore eyes and for the 
dyspeptie. Our next entertainment is at the well- 
stocked country house of Cocceius, which stands 
the taverns of Caudiura. 

'Now, my Muse, I would have you recount 
the engagement of Sarmcntus, the trencherman, 
Messius Cicirrus, and the parentage from which the 
two heroes sprung who joined the wordy fray. 
Messius was of right famous stock, sn Oscan ; the 
mistress of Sarmentus is still living — such the lineage 
with which they came to the fight, Sarmentus opens : 
' I call you the very image of a unicorn.' We laugh, and 
Messius himself, ' Be it so,' and makes as though he 
would butt. ' Oh ! ' says the other, ' if only the horn 
had not been cut out of your forehead, what would you 
be capable of, seeing that you are so formidable without 
it ! ' The fact was he had a disfiguring scar on the left 
side of his bristly forehead. With many jests on the 
disease of Campania and on his face, he prayed him to 
dance the shepherd Cyclops : he would need neither 
mask nor satyr's buskin. Cicirrus had plenty to answer. 
' A mock heroic commeimment. Horace describes an 
t betweta two bullaon!, Sii 
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'ad he presented hi? chain yet, he asked, to the Lares, 
as he lowed i Clerk though he was, that did not make 
his mistress's right less good in law. His last quesdon 
was why he bad ever run away, since a pound of meat 
was enough for one so slim and puny. Full merrily we 
spent that supper-time. 

Thence without a halt we journey to Beneventum, 
where the bustling host nearly burned himself out of 
house while turning some skinny fieldfares at the Gre. 
For the Fire-god slipped abroad through the old kitchen, 
and the flame on its travels was well nigh catching the 
roof-tree. Then followed a scene — hungry guests and 
frightened servants snatching at the supper, and all trying 
to put out the (lames. 

From this point Apulia begins to show to my eyes 
the outline of its familiar hills ', which the sirocco 
scorches, and up which wc had never crawled had not 
a country house in the near neighbourhood of Trivicum 
given us a night's' lodging, spoilt by smoke that drew 
teats as the stove was lighted with damp wood, the 
leaves still on. 

Thence we bowl downhill in carnages four and 
twenty miles, to rest in a little town which I may not 
identify in vetse by its name, though I may easily by 
these tokens; it is a place where water, the cheapest of 
things, costs money, but the bread is far away the best 
OD the road, so that the old traveller is wont to load his 
slaves' shoulders wiii it for the next stage ; forCasu- 
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Slum, which sturdy old Diomede founded, is not by i 
pitcherfu! better ofF for water, and its bread is gritty. 
Here Varius and his friends ]iart conipany, he sad 
and they in tears. Next night we arrived at Rubi, 
wearied out, for it was a long stage to travel and the 
rain had broken up the road. Next day the weather 
was better, the road worse, right up to the walls offish- 
famous Barium. Then Gnatia, built under the dis- 
pleasure of the water-nymphs, gave us food for laugliter 
and jests by its anxiety to persuade us that frankincense 
melts without fire when it crosses the temple's threshold. 
Apella the Jew must believe it, not I ; for I have learnt 
the lesson * that gods live in careless ease, and that if 
Nature works some marvel it is not something sent down 
from the vault of heaven by gods out of humour. 
Brundisium is the end of a long story and a lon^ 
journey. 

VI 



Non qiiia^ '^laecevi 

The FreedmaiCt so 
The itarting-po'ml of the Salire is the jealousy la •aih'tch 
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Horace felt him 
This leads h 



iselfta be exposed as the son ofafreedman. 
tral passages of personal interest — 
( of his introduction lo Maecenas ; 
t. the noble facturt of his relations to his o'oin father ; 
3. the description of his modest and happy life in Rome. 
But the Satire is intended also lo touch al many points that 
which Horace ranks as {next only to avarice) a vice of 
Roman society, w'a. ambition,both in the sense ofpretotdiHg 
to, and of seeiing, greater position than na 
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I¥~>HAT of all the Lydians' that are settled in 
i. Tuscan territory none is of better blood than you, 
' that you have had a grandsjre on mother's side and 
dier's too who commanded mighty legions in days of 
old, does not make you do, Maecenas, as the ^^{)rld 
does, haag on the crook of your nose those of unknown 
origin, such as me, the freedman's son. 

You say that if a man be himself free-bom it matters 
not what his parents were. When you say so, you argue 
rightly, that long before the reign of Tullius ', the lowly 
bom king, there lived many who, though they had do 
line of ancestors, were good men and true and were dis' 
tinguished with offices of honour ; that Laevinus, on the 
other hand, descendant of the Valerius at whose hands 
proud Tarquin was driven a fiigitive from his throne, 
was never set at more than the value of a brass coin, even 
when the people acted as censor, a judge you know of 
what kind — bow in its folly it gives high office to the 
unworthy and is the foolish slave of rumour, and is lost 

■in admiration of titles of honour and waxen masks. 
What then ought you and 1 to do, who nnk ourselves 
SO far above the crowd ? 

For be it so that the people would prefer in the case of 
an office to give it to a Laevinus rather than to a Occius 
of no family, and that an Appius as censor would strike 
me off the list if I were not the son of a free-bom father — 
and rightly too, Mnce (like the ass in the fable) I had 
not rested content in my own skin, 
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But, the truth is, gloiy drags bound at the 
her triumphal chariot the unknown no less than the 
well-bom. What did you gain, Tilliu5, by reassuming 
the stripe ' and becoming a tribune ? Envy has gathered 
10 you which would be less were you in a private station. 
For as soon as a man has been mad enough to embarrass 
his leg up to the knee with the black thongs and has 
dropped the broad stripe down his breast, forthwith he 
hears : ' What fellow is this ? What was his father .' ' 
.lust as, if one suffered from the same weakness as 
Barnis, of desiring to be thought handsome, wherever 
he went he would make the ladies take the trouble to 
ask about details, what his face was like, his ankle, his 
foot, his teeth, his hair ; so if one offers to take the 
eh.irge of his fellow citizens and of the city, of the 
Empire and of Italy, of the temples of the gods, he 
compels all the world to care and to ask who his 
father was, whether there is any flaw on his mother's 
side. ' Do you, sir, the son of Syrus ', Dai 
Dionysius °, dare to fling from the rock or hand ov 
Cadmus ' a Roman citizen I ' You say ' Novius, 
colleague, takes a place a whole row behind me, for 
is now what my father was.' Do you therefore fancy 
yourself a Paulus or a Messalla ! You forget that he has 
a stentorian voice which, if two hundred teams and three 
funeralswereallin theForumatonce.'couId be heard otu, 
the horns and trumpets ; that is some claim at least 
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Kr«tum to myself, the 'son of a freedman sire,' 
tiie son of a freedman sire all carp at, dow 
i am your frequent guest, Maecenas ; in old 
as because 1 was a tiibune in command of 
a Roman legion. The present case (s unlike the 
former. It does not follow that because it is open 
to any one to gradge me the office, therefore he may 
equally grudge me your friendship, especially as you 
are so eafefiJ to choose friends for merit, with no 
room left for crooked ways of winning favour. Lucky 
I cannot call myself, in the sense that it was by chance 
that I gained your friendship. It was no accideot that 
threw you in my way. Virgil long ago, the best of 
men, and after him Varius, told you all about me. 
When I was first introduced to you I stammered out 
a few words, for tongue-tied shyness would not allow 
me to say more. Certainly I did not tell you that 
I was of distinguished parentage, or that I was used to 
ride a Tarenljne pony round an estate of my own, 
I told you the truth as to what 1 was. You answered, 
as you usually do, in few words, and I went away. 
Nine months afterwards you sent for me again, and 
bade mc consider myself one of your friends. For my 
prt, I am proud to think that I pleased one who draws 
as you do the line between honour and disgrace, not by 
a father's rMownbutby theblamelessnessof myown life 
and heart.^ But after all, if the faults are slight and few 
in a nature otherwise sound, as you might find a mole here 
or there to notice on a handsome person, if no one will 
truly charge me with avarice or meanness or debauchery, 
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without stain or harra (for^ve my egotism, 
my friends love me, for all this I have to thank 
my good father, who, though a poor man with a hungry 
little farm, yet would not send me to Flaviua' school, 
whither the sons of centurions, bigger and grander than 
I, with satchel and tablet hung on left arm, used to go 
carrying every Ides their fee of eight brass jneces each ' ; 
but ventured to carry off his boy to Rome to be taught 
all the accomplishments that any knight or senator would 
have his children taught. Any one who saw how 
I was dressed, and what a train of slaves I had after 
the fashion of a great city, would have supposed that 
such expenditure was furnished from inherited wealth. 
What he did for me himself was to come with me daily 
from lecture to lecture, the safest of possible governors. 
Need I say more ? He kept me mode st, which is 
virtue's earliest distinction, and safe not only from deed 
of shame but from breath of scandal. He had no fear 
that by-and-by, if I should have to earn a small livelihood 
as an auctioneer, or, as he was himself, a collector of dues, 
some one would say he had wasted his money. Nor 
in the event should I have made that complaint ; but as 
things have turned out I owe hira the greater praise and 
the greater gradtude. Never while I am in my sound 
senses could I be ashamed of such a father. And so 
I do not mean to defend myself, as a large part of the 
world would do, by saying that it is not the fault of 
malice prepense that they had not frcc-bom or illustrious 
' , ' catrjing 
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Such a rejily is in a very differeot key 
from anything that I either say or fed. If Nature were 
10 invite us after a cycle of years to live our lives over 
again and to select to the full of our pride fresh parents, 
each might choose for himself — content with those 
I had, I should have no desire for people distinguished 
by thq rods and ivory chair ; and, though the world 
pronoitnce me mad, I dare say you will still hold me sane 
fur not wishing to undertake a burdensome load to 
which I am not accustomed. For forthwith 1 should 
have to get a larger income, to receive more visitors, to 
take with me one comjianion and another, for I must 
never go into the country or abroad alone. I must 
keep a stableful of gruoms and horses, and take a train 
of wagons. As things are, I may ride if I choose as 
Jar as Tarentum on a bob-tailed mule, whose loins are 
with saddle-bags and his withers with the rider, 
me will charge me with stinginess as he does you, 
^us, when as praetor you go along the road to Tibur 
with five boys behind you carrying a cooking-jiot and 
wine-basket. This is a point in which my Ufe is more 
comfortable than yours, my illustrious senator, and 
there are thousands besides. Wherever my fancy is, 
I go on foot and go alone. I ask the price of kitchen- 
stuff and grain : I often stroll about the cheating Circus 
and the Forum towards evening ; I stop by the fortupe- 
tellers. Presently T return home to my dish of leeks 
and pulse and macaroni. My supper is served by three 
boys, atui a slab of white stone supports two drinking- 
cups with a ladle, liy them stands a salt-celkr of 
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cheap material, a cruel Bnd saucer of Campania ware^ 
Then I go off to bed, with no anxious thought that 
I must rise early to-morrow and face poor Marsyas ', so 
distressed by the look of the younger Novius. I lie 
still till post nioe o'clock. After this, when I have read 
or written in quiet as pleases my fancy, I take a stroll or 
anoint myself with the oliveoilof better quality than that 
which filthy Natta steals from the lamps. But when 
I am tired, nnd the fiercer sun has warned me to go to 
the baths, I am off from the Campus and the game of 
three. After a moderate luncheon, just enough to save 
my going a whole day on an empty stomach, I amuse 
myself at home. Such is the life of men set free from 
the pains and burdens of ambition. In this way 
I console myself with thinking that I shall hve more 
happily than if my grandfather had been a. quaestor, 
aye, and my father and uncle to boot. 

VII Proscripti K^ff^ 

Rupiliui Rtx. 

Probably, Hie the ucond Satire, one of Horace i 

compoill'ions. It lelh a story of the lime in a.i 

43, Wjcn be tvai luilk Brulut in the province ef'^ 

Asia, Tlie main po'inl it lie flay on lie name Rex <a. 

which il ends, a form of humour 'which the Romant hig 

appreciated ; but the story is told in a U-uely vi^ cmd 

the dijfertnl typti of the tiuo Bligaats are •well marked — 

' Marsyij wu the siijr who wii flaytd by Apollo. There 

■«i% 1 statue or him in ihf Fonim. Uorice humornuilj 

altiibiKQ eiiher a look of pain on hii face or lomc geslme 

diipleasnie at the frequent presence of the younger NoviBM 

accoiding to ibc SdiDliasts a nioiieylender. 
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tht half-Grceh trader, eaarlly, Jlnent, •wUty^ and the 

founfry-brtd Italian, thlck-tHnned and heavy-banded in 

hit s, 

OW the half-breed Persius repaid the filth and 

of Rupilius, that outlawed ' King,' 

familiar I think to every sore-eyed man and barber', 

'his Persius was a rich man, with business in a large 
way at Clazomenae, who had a troublesome lawsuit with 
Rex ; he was tough, one who in offensive manner could 
beat even Rex, bold and blustering, and of tongue bitter 
enough to leave a Sisenna or a Barrus nowhete in the 
running. To come to the story of Rex. When they 
cannot settle their difference— (for men at law are always 
troublesome to one another, or not, in virtue of the same 
ijuality ' as heroes who meet in single combat : between 
Hector, Priam's son, and Achilles, the sou! of courage, 
the quarrel was mortal, so that nothing short of death 
codd part them, for no single reason but this, that in each 
of them valour reached its highest point: if cowards had 
the misfortune to quarrel, or if two met in war who were 
ill-matched, as Diomedc with Lycian Glaucus, the one 
of least spirit would retire from the fight oflering gifts 
of propitiation) — well, when Bmtus was praetor in 
charge of the rich province of Asia, there was a fight 
between Rupilius and Persius, a pair as well matched as 
Blthus and Baccliius, They rush into court keen com- 
batants, each of them a sight to see. Persius sets forth his 
case, to the amusement of all the bystanders. He praises 

' Apothecarifs' lud bi>iber&' thupi ite ipoken of a> lh« chief 
placei ofgauip. 
* Or ' all qairrelionie rettoDi have ihe nme right.' 
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Brutus, and he praises his staff. The ' sun of Asia ' he I 
callsBrutus,and'5tarsofgoodinfluence'allhissuite^Rex 
only excepted, for his coming was that of the ' dog-star, 
the farmers' bane.' So he rushed on, like winter torrent 
down some ravine of uncleared woodland. In answer to 
that copious flood of wit, the man of Praeneste has abuse 
to hurl back like the juice wrung from a vineyard, as 
though he were the vinedresser tough and uneontjuerable 
who is often too much for the passer-by that calls 
'cuckoo'' at him. But the Greek Persius, whea he 
was well soused with the Italian vinegar, cries aloud, 
' By the great gods, Brutus, I adjure you, since it is your 
wont to put kings out of the way, why do you not slay 
this Rex ? Believe me it is a task for you.' 

VIII Olim trunms ert 

Canidia. 

The Satire must be read ivilh the %lh and 1 -Jth Epajei. It 
h probably in dale ihcjiril of Horaces attach on 'CaniiSa.' 
The moci-heroic lone of the narrative and the farcical 
catastrophe teem to forbid us to taie it quite seriously. 

The scene It the ' Campus EsquiRnus' on a site 
the ^ agger' of Servius TulSuj, ■where there had been a 
large burial place for the lo-uiesl class of the people. 
Maecenas had recently bought it and laid it out as gardens, 
but the tramformation seems scarcely complete. There 
are still ' sepulchral mounds ' and banes to be found by 
scratching the ground, and it is haunted by ■witches. 

The speaker throughout the Satire is a rough mmoden image 
of Priapus, the gad af gardens^ ivhich in the uliStariaa 
spirit of Roman religion serves in part 
' To call 'cDclicKi' wai to imply (hat the vinedicuer 

still il work, which ihonld be done before the cuckoo comet, 
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^^T^ REWHILE I was a trunk of figwood, a piece 
r^ of useless timber, when lie carpenter after doubting 
whether to make a stool or a Priapus made his choice 
for the god. And so a god I am, tlie special terror of 
thieres and of birds ; for thieves are kept in awe by my 
right hand ' and red pole, and the mischievous birds are 
frightened by the reed' set on my head from settling 
on the newly-made gardens. To this jilace in old 
days slaves paid some one to bring in a cheap bier the 
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his narrow quarters. It was the common graveyard 
for the dregs of the people, Panlolabus the trencherman 
and Nomertanus tlie spendthrift. A boundary stone 
used to give here a thousand feet frontage and three 
hundred of depth, the burying place to go to no heirs or 
assigns. Nowadays men may live on the Estjoiline and 
find it healthy, and take their walk in the sun on the 
rampart, from which before there was the sad look out 
over ground disfigured with blanching bones. For my- 
self, my annoyance and trouble row is not so much the 
thieves and jackals which used to infest the [ lace, as tlie 
witches who with spells and sorceries torment human 
souls— these I cannot make an end of or slay them in 
any manner, so soon as the moon on her travels has 
lifted her fair face above the horizon, from gathering 
bones and herbs of harm. With my own eyes I have 
seen Canidia come with black mantle girt high, with 
bare feet and streaming hair, howling in concert with 
Sagana, greater tlian herself, each of them terrible to look 
I Which held a lickle. ' Appartntlj a utile fanned of rtejj. 
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on. First they dug the ground with their nails anil 
tore a black ewe-lamb to pieces with their teeth ; the 
blood was collected in a trench that thereby they might 
draw die spirits of the dead, souls to give oracular 
answer. Then there was an effigy of wool, another 
of wax ; the one of wool the l;irger, that it might hold 
ihe weaker in durance and punishment, the waxen one 
standing in suppliant attitude as expecting sentence to a 
slaTe's death. One witch cai!s on Hecate ; the other 
on fell Tisiphone. You might see serpents and hell- 
hounds moving about, and the blushing moon that she 
might not witness such sights hiding behind the huge 
sepulchral mounds. Nay, if I lie in anything, may 
my head be defiled by the crows and the worst of each 
sex use me for basest purposes ! Need I tell each 
detail — how sad and shrill sounded the voices of the 
shades in dialogue with Sagana — how they buried 
stealthily in the ground a wolf's beard and the tooth of 
a spotted snake — how the waxen image made fire blaze 
higher — and how I avenged myself for being the shudder- 
ing witness of the words and deeds of the two Furies ? 
With a noise as of a burst bladder my buttock, of fig- 
wood split with a pop, and off they scurried into the 
town. You might see Canidia drop her teelli and 
Sagana her tall wig, and the herbs and the charmed 
love-knots from thtir arms ; and great was the 
and the mirth. 
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IX Uam forte Via 

A mBming stroll in Rome. 
The tubject, on the face of it, is the su/fcringi of Hornet 
under the persecution of a man of ttrong ■will and thick 
thin who meelt him during his morning strall i hut, at 
appeari in the later pari of the Satire, this h only tht 
dramalic presentment of a more leriout theme. In Sat. 
1 . 6 Horace hat given ait account of bis awn intradaciioit 
to Maecenas' friendship, how small a part he had him- 
self had in it, and hoia consistent laith self-respect every 
stage of it had been. This Satire gives, in contrast, a 
picture of the •way in -which vulgar and poshing people 
sought, and sought in vain, to obtain an introduction. 

IT clianccd I was strolling in the Sacra Via, conning 
after my fashion some trifle I know not what, and 
wholly absorbed in it, when a man I just knew by name 
runs up to me and seizes my hand with ' How do you 
do, my dearest friend J' 'Pretty well, just now' I 
answered, ' I hope you are the same.' When I saw 
that he was following at ray heels I turn on hira with 
' Is there anything I can do for you ! ' He ; ' You 
surely know me, we are both men of letters.' 'Indeed' 
said I, ' that will be a recommendation to me.' Longing 
miserably to shake him off, I first quickened my pace, then 
stopped short, made as tliough I was whispering something 
in my slave's ear— in a fume all the time that made every 
[.ore stream. ' O Bolanus, you happy man,' 1 was say- 
ing to myself, ' if only I had your hot temper ! ' while 
the fellow rattled on upon anything and nothing, j; 
the streets, the town. When I made him no a 
' I know you must be sadly wanting to get rid of a 
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I shall attend you to your destinati 
need to take you so far round. I am going to visit a 
friend whom you do not know. He lives a long way 
oF, on the other side of the river, near Caesar's gardens, 
and he is ill in bed.' ' I have do business and am in 
the humour for a walk — I shall come all the way with 
you.' Down go my ears like those of a sullen ass 
when he is laden beyond his liking. He is the first to 
speak next : ' We should be friends. • If I know any- 
thing of myself you will not value Viseus more, nor 
Varius. Who can write verses more in number or more 
quickly than I can i Who can dance more gracefully J 
My singing even Hermogenes might envy.' Here he 
gave me a moment's chance of interrupting : ' Have you 
a mother * or kindred lo take care of you J ' * Not one 
— I have laid them all to rest.' ' Happy souls ', I am 
tile only one left. Make haste and finish me, for the 
hour is come for that sad fate which when I was a boy 
the Sabellian crone foretold for me, after shaking the 
lots in her divining um : 

No sword shall kill, no poison injure him. 
Nor aching side nor cough nor crippled lin^i , 
This lad a chatterbox alone will slay; ■ 

Talkers let him avoid, if he would live his dafS 
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had come now to Vesta's lemple ' 



nine o'clock, and it so chanced that at that hour he was 
bound on his recognizances to appear in court under 
penalty, if he failed, of losing his suit. ' If you love 
me ' says he ' wait a little to give me your countenance,' 
' Nay. I protest I am not strong enough to stand so 
long, and I know nothing of law matters, and besides 
I must hasten whither you know.' ' I am in a strait ' he 
says ' what to do, to desert you or my suit.' ' Oh ! 
me, please.' ' I cannot ' says he ; and begins to lead 
the way. It is hurd lighting with one who is your 
master, so I follow him. j ' On what terms is Maecenas 
with you!' so he starts afresh, 'a man choice in 
his friends and who knows what's what. No one 
has played his cards more dexterously. You might 
have a strong backer, and one quite prepared to take 
a second part to you, if you would introduce your humble 
serrant. Hang me if you would not find that you 
had cleared every one else from your way ! ' ' You 
misunderstand the terms on which we live there. 
There is no house purer or more free from such intrigues 
as that. It never stands in my way ' I say ' that one 
is richer than I or more learned- Each has his own 
place.' 'Dear me, what you tell me sounds like a 
miracle.' ' Yet it is a fact.' ' You whet my desire for 
hia intimacy.' ' You have only to wish for it — your 
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Talour is suet that you wiJ! storm the fort. He i; 
be won, and that is why he makes the first approaches 
difficult.' '■! will not fail myself: I will bribe his 
slares : if the door is shut on me to-day I will not give 
it up j I wiJ! watch my opportunity ; I will fall in with 
him in the streets and escort him home. The prizes 
of life are never to be had witliout trouble.' While he 
is so occupied Arlstius Fuscus' met us, a dear friend 
of mine, and one who, I felt sure, knew iiim only too 
well. We halt. ' Whence come you and whither go 
you!' is asked and answered. I tried plucking his 
sleeve, squeezing his arm, but it showed no feeling. I 
nodded, winked fiercely at him, as a hint that he 
should save me. With cruel humour he smiled and 
pretended not to understand. I was burning with wrath. 
' You surely told me you had something you wished to 
talk about privately.' ' I remember fully, but I will 
tell you at some better time. Do you not know to-day 
is the thirtieth Sabbath '—do you wish to insult the 
Jews ! ' * I have no superstitious scruple ' say I. ' But 
I have — I am not as strong-minded^-one of the many — 
you will pardon me — I will talk another day.' To think 
so black a day as this has dawned on me ! He makes 
off ruthlessly and leaves me with the knife at my throat. 
At that moment it so happened that the plaintiff in 
the suit came down the road and met my tompaoion t 

' Horace's ialimale friend : lee Od. 1. i] md EpUt. I. lo. 

' The phiase is probably a liddle without a key, ll leemt a 
compoiition of the two phraiei ihe * Sibbalh ' and • ihe thirtieth " 
daj of the oionlh, i. e. Ihe nev moon : tome woidi with 1 niyitic 
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'here are you going, you scoundrel >. ' he cries, and 10 
me ' WitQcss my summons.' 1 olfcr my ear to touch ' — 
he drags him off towards the court, both shouting and 

I mob collecting. So Apollo bore me from the fray \ 
I Nempe incomposito 

\jLuciRus and Horaif. Fair and unfair crilicitm. 
It Satire, ai its lail -wards tutify, •was VK-wcd hy 
forarc as an Epilogue to the Book. He rtilcratis and 
trfinci iij position •witii respect to Lucilius as he had 
slated it in Sat. i. 4, defending himself from the eon- 
temptuoui crilieism of Demetrius and Hennogenis TigeWms 
and their school, and appealing to the judgement of the 

■ illy good -writers and critics of the time. 
T is true I did say that the verses of LucUiiis have 
a baiting rhythm. Who is such a silly partisan of 
Lucilius as not to confess so much .' But on the same 
page he is also praised for having made the town smart 
with his wit. Only when I allow this merit I do not 
mean to grant him every other ; for on that principle I 
should have to admire a mime of Laberius as a beautiful 
poem. Take it then that it is not enough by Itself to 
make an audience grin wi|)i laughter (although there is 
some merit even in that) : there must be the power of 
terse expression, that the thoughts may flow on unim- 
peded by the verbiage, which only tires the overladen 

willingncis to 
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cars : ihere must be the style that changes, now s 
and again playful, now suited to the part of the declaimer 
or poet, now to the man of the world who husbands hb 
strength and says less than he means. Humour very 
often cuts the knot of serious questions more tren- 
chantly and successfully than severity. This was how 
the true men who wrote the old comedy won success 
and this is where they are to be imitated. They are 
writers whom Hermogenes the fop has never read, nor 
3 drawl Calvus 
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that ape whose one accomplishment 
and Catullus. 

* But it was a great hit ' you say ' hi^ 
words with his Latin as he did ! ' 

O you dunces turned pedants ! How 
a difficult or wonderful thing to do what 
ihe reach of the Rhndian Piiholaus ? 

' Language nicely compounded of the 
gains Savour, as if you mix wine of Falemii 
Chian." 

When you are writing verses only I I put the 
question to yourself — or is it the case also when you 
have a hard case to plead, like that of Petillius ? Doubt- 
less you would forget fatherland and father, and while 
Pedius Publicola and Corvinus were spending their 
utmost strength in pleading their case in pure Latin,, 
prefer to adulterate your mother-speech with for 
words like a bilingual Cant 
^ I 100, though horn on this side of the sea, had- 
thought of writing some poor Greek poetry, but Qi 

' For Cuiuiluai and in Greek origin lee \a Sat. t. 5 (p. iBj 
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iself appeared to me in the morning hours, when 
dreams are true, and forbade it with words like 
these : ' 'Twere no greater madness to cany timber into 
a forest' than, when you hate the choice, to swell the 
crowded ranks of Greek writers,' So while the turgid 
hero of the Alps ' murders Memnon and fits the Rhine 
with a ' head of mud,' I amuse myself with these trifles 
— neither poems to be read in the temple as offered for 
Tarpa's ^ judgement, nor plays to be put again and again 
on the stage in the theatres. Yon alone of living 
poets, Fundanius, can cham* us with the chatter of the 
keen-witted slave-girl and Davus cheating old Chremes. 
Pollio sings of the deeds of kings in the measure of 
triple beat '. Varius builds the brave Epic with a spirit 
all his own. Tenderness and finished grace the Muses 
of the country have granted to Virgil "■ Satire, which 
Varro of the Atax and some others had essayed un- 
successfully, was what I could write, better than they, 
but below the level of its inventor, I am not the man 

' As we iiy " coati lo Newcaitlc' 

' Furiut Bibacului, a poel linghed al in Sal. 2. 5 (p. }4l), He 
is called the ' hcio of Ihe Alps ' oil accouiii of hii lerie ridiculid 
in ihil plicc. Be bid wiitlea appatiall; on tbc Dcitb of Meoiunn 
(ilaio bj AehiUej). He incuri Hoiace't ridieole for speaking 
of Ihe lource of Ihe Rhine at ' muddy,' It wh no doubt un- 
poetical ; but it wa( > Imcr epithet than probiblj eiihcr of tbeni 

• The Scholiitt Identifiei him with the Mieciui of An Poel. 
387, and with 1 perion employed by Poinpey to »ppro»e olfUys 
(bi pe[fi>nnince in bii iheatte. 

' i. e. in itigic iimbics; i«e Od. J. 1. 

* Virgil had at thli U'me pubUibcd ouly ihe Ecloguet. 
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to rob that famous head of the garland whicn 
world's applause rests upon it. 

But, you repeat, I said his was ' a turbid stream, 
often carrying with it more that you would desire to 
remove than to leave.' Come, I put it to you — you are 
araanof learning^doyoufind nothing to criticize in the 
mighty Homer ? Does Lueilius, for all his good nature, 
wish nothing otherwise in Accius, the great tragedian ? 
Does he not laugh at the verses of Ennius as wanting 
in dignity ? But this does not mean that he reckons 
himself as greater than those whom he so criticizes. 
And so for us also when we are reading the writings 
of Lueilius, why may we not ask whether it was his 
own fault or the unkind ' nature of things ' that pre- 
vented his verses from being better finished or running 
more smoothly than those of a man who, content with 
merely putting his thoughts into correct six-foot measure, 
should pride himself on having written two hundred 
verses every day before luncheon and the same number 
after dinner, after the way of Tuscan Cassius, with his 
genius like a stream in flood, who (the story goes) was 
burnt on a pile of his own works in their cases ? 

Grant, I say, that Lueilius had good-tempered and 
well-bred humour: granteven that in polish he was beyond 
what the creator of a new style such as the Greeks had 
never tried could possibly be, beyond what the ruck of 
the older poets was — still even he, if fate had deferred 
his birth to this age, would use the polishing-file freely 
on liis own writings, would prune redundancies, and in 
perfecting his verses would often scratch his head and 
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often use the blunt 
end of your ilHui ', if you are to write what deserves 
a second reading ; you must not care for the admiration 
of the many, but be content with readers fit but few. 
You surely are not sensclpss enough to prefer that 
your poems should be lesson-books in cheap schools. 
I at least am not. It is enough for me if the knights 
applaud — I care not a fig for the rest of the house, 
as bold Arbuscuia said when slie was hissed off the 
stage. Would you haye me care for Pantilius, who 
'stinks and stings',' or be in agony because Demetrius 
pulls me 10 pieces behind my back, the tasteless boon 
companion of Hermogenea Tigellius ? No ! Ploiius and 
Varius, Maecenas and Virgil, Valgius and Octavius, 
and Fuscus, best of men — let these approve my writings, 
and the two brothers Viscus praise them. I have no 
base interest when I name thee, Pollio, thee, Messalla, 
with thy brotlier, and you, Bibulus and Servius. 
Together with them thee, fair-souled Fumius, and 
many more, men of taste and friends to me, whom I could 
name if I chose. In their eyes I hope these verses, 
whatever be their value, may be pleasing ; and I shall 
be sorry if they please them less than I hope. As for 
you, Demetrius and Tigellius, I bid you go whine 
among the armchairs of your lady admirers. 

Go quick, boy, and write this as an Epilogue to my 
little book. 



■ The thup end of (be siHus 
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I Sunt quibus in satira 

Trehalius : or The right and wrong of Satire. 

An imaginary dialogue ielviecn Horace and C. Treialiut 
Teila, a great laiuyrr of the generation before, inoiun 
la uj from Cicero'i correipondence ivilh him. There 
seem la be tame perianal toachet, for the devotion of 
Trebaiiat lo tioimming and hit fondness for such ' night- 
capi ' (/. 1 4) are su^eeli of raillery in one or t-aio of 
Cicero'i letters to him. 

It is an illttsiratim of the careful order in which the 
Salirei are arranged that this apology for Satire, and 

for Satire vhich hat given offence, is made to serve at 
the prologue to a Second Book. 

Horace, rTpHERE are wlio think that I am too 
X fierce in my Satire and carry things 
beyond lawful bounds. The other half of the world 
thinks all my composition nerveless, and that verses a 
good as mine might be spun a thousand a day. Clfj^ 
me your advice, Trebalius, what I shall do. 

Trebaliut. Take a holiday. 

Horace. Not write verses at all, you mean ? 

Trebaiius. I do. 

Horace. The best advice, after all — may 
hanged if it isn't! But I cannot sleep. 

Trebalius. Those who would sleep sound muat^ 
rub the oil in and swim thrice across the Tiber, and take 
a nightcap of good wine, or if the passion for writing is 
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i^irreHstible, be bold and tell of the heroic exploits of 
Caesar. You will receive full reward for your pins. 

Horace. Faio would I do so, good father : but the 
faculty fails me. Battle-lines bristling with pikes, or 
Gauls dying with lances shivered, or Parthian slipping 
wounded fiom his horse, are not what every one can 

Trebat'mi. If so, you might paint himself, just and 
, strong, as Lucilius, who was a wise man, drew his 

When occasion prompts I will be true to 

Jnless the time be propitious the humble words 

s will not find with Caesar entrance in an 

live ear. If you try awkwardly to stroke him, he is 

is guard in every direction and has his heels ready. 

much wiser this than to assail 

1 ill-natured verse ' Pantolabus the trencherman and 

imcntanus the spendthrift'.' When you do that, you 

e CTery one fear for himself and hate you, though 

101 touched hira. 

What am I to do ? Milonius, so soon as 

t of the wine has touched his head and made 

i lamps look double, falh to dancing*. Castor finds 

I joy in horses, the brother, bom from the same 

1 boxing. For every thousand souls there are 

My delight is to iit words into the 

e qnolEd from Sat. I. S ■( 1 ipccimen of Roiace'i 

grest taciiRce of Romaii decofUil' eio in hii 

(pro Mm. 6. 13) uy> ihii da^itci 
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frame of feet after Lucilius' fashion, a better 
either of us. He used of old to whisper his secrets to 
his parchments as to trusty companioas, never running to 
any other haven, whether things bad gone ill with him 
or well. So it comes that tlie whole life of the veteran 
lies open to our view painted as on a votive picture. It 
is lie that I follow, a son of Lucania or of Apulia— it is 
hard to say whicli, for the seiders of Venusia plough 
close to the borders of tlie two ', sent there, as the old 
tradition goes, when the SahviJians were dispossessed, 
for the [lurpose that no enemy might £nd the gap empty 
and make inroad on Roman lands', if either the Apulian 
race or Lucaoia in mood of violence were at any rime 
threatening war. But ilUus ° such as mine will never 
assail any man alive : it will protect myself, like 
a sword safe in its sheath. Why should I attempt to 
draw it while I am safe from the assault of robbers ? 
O Jupiter, Sire and King, that the weapon may be let 
rust away where it lies, that none may ever attack one 
who desires peace ! But for him who rouses me 
('Belter not touch me! ' I cry loudly) he shall weep 
for it, and be the theme of talk and song throughout 
the town. Cervius when he is angered threatens his 
foes with the law and the jurors' ballot-bos ! Canidia 
with the poison of Albucius ; Turius with 
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you come into court when he is on tlie bench. 
Every one, to frighten those he fears, uses the weapon 
with which he is strongest, and does this by nature's 
sovereign command. That is the principle, and you 
may prove it thus : the wolf attacks with his teeth, the 
bull with his horns — where did ihey learn that but from 
instinct? Put a long-lived mother within spendthrift 
Scaeva's power : his filiaJ hand will commit no crime — 
what a marvel ! no, not any more than a wolf will attack 
with his heels or an os with his teeth ; but the villainous 
hemlock in some drugged honey will carry off the old 
lady. To make a short story — whether a tranijuil old 
age is in store for me, or Death already is flapping its 
black wings round me, rich or poor, at home or, if 
chance so order it, in exile, whatever the colour of my 
life, I shaQ go on writing. 

Trebaliui. My son, I fear your life is not a good 
one. Some one of your great friends will smite you 
with a frost that kills. 

Horace. What ! when Lucilius first dared to com- 
pose poems after this kind, and to tear off the skin in 
which men walked with fair outside before the world's 
eyes, though base within, was Laelius offended at his 
wit, or he who drew his well-earned name from the 
conquest of Carthage? Did they smart because 
Metellus was hit hard, or Lupus pelted with lampoon- 
ing verse ? Yet he laid hands on the leaders of the 
people and on the people in whole tribes. In fact, be 
had fellow-feeling for none but Virtue and her friends. 
Nay, when Scipio's virtue and Laclius's mild wisdom 
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had withdrawa from the crowd and public suge ir 
privacy, they were wont to play iike schoolboys with him 
while tlie cook was getting ready ihclr supper of herbs. 
Whatever I am, however far below Lucilius in social 
rank as in native gift, yet envy will be fain unwillingly to 
confess that those whom I have lived with are the 
great, and, while thinking to close its teeth on something 
that will break, will strike on a solid substance. I say 
this, Trebntius, in submission to your judgement, 

Trriai'ms. My teeth at any rate can break nothing 
off it'. But for all that, yoo should be cautioned lest 
you get into trouble from ignorance of the Twelve Tables. 
So let me remind you that if any have written ' ill verses 
upon any man' there aie courts aod an indictment 
holds. 

Horace. Aye, if they be ' ill ' verses, be it so ; but 
what if they be good ones and Caesar has praised ihem — 



if you have but given tongue a 
abuse, while you yourself are clear J 

Trebal'mi. In a tempest of laughte 
go to pieces'. You will leave the cou 
on your character. 



n who deserves 



the Tables wiU 
I without a stain 
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dialogue, ahhoagb then art lit/a 
■t interrupting tiuice — at thr hfg'mning to 
■e Sslnting not lo himitlfhttt to OfeUui, 
ardi the end to give hit renumirance of 
in old dayt and introduce the lecond Imagined 
vtbich ihc old coanlryman appBed his phUaiophy 
n fife and thai of hit loni. 
epretenltd as beknging to the country in -which 
'i early boyhood ivat spent, and as hailing hien 
led of bis properly at the same time as Horace 
ir his father. He has lived on as a linani 
■ Umhrenas, the veteran to whom the land ivas 



t general eondemnalion of luxurious riving suits the 

fracter of the sturdy Jpalian, but there is little attempt 

'rtail to dislinguisb the style or lie arguments from 

: of a Stoic lecturer, such at we have in the next 

Many of the special criticitms are such as an 

euld have found it not dijicull to ans-uier. 

HAT the virtue, good sirs, and how great an 
me ic is, of frugal living' — ^this is no talk of 
<in, but the teaching of Ofellus, the countryman, a 
iilosopher, though not from the schools but of home- 
Spun wit — ' listen and learn, not amid sheen of plate 
and trim tables, when the eye is dazzled by meaningless 
brilliance, and the mind, having learnt to lean on what is 
false, loses ^^M^^^l^t is [letter ; but let us talk tlie 
quei,tian^^^^^^^^^^BK^ing our fast.' ' Why 
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from hunting ttie hare or breaking a horse— {if the* ' 
soldierly exercises of Rome are too fatiguing for one 
accustomed to Greek ways, perhaps a game of ball, in 
which the interest takes out the taste of the toil, or of 
quoits, attracts you ; if so, by all means fling the i^uoit 
through the yielding air^then when toil has knocked 
niceness out of you, when you are thirsty and hungry, 
despise, if you can, plain food, and refuse to drink your 
mulium ' unless the honey is from Hymettus and the 
wine Falemian, Suppose the housekeeper is out, or the 
sea is rough and fish not to be caught, some bread and salt 
will suffice to appease the wolf inside you. Whence or 
how do you think xl gels that power.' The cliief 
pleasure lies not in the smell of costly cookery but in 
yourself, 'If you want relishes, get them by hard 
exercise. > The man who is bloated and pale from 
wrong living will get no help from oysters or rare fish 
or foreign biid. - But I suppose I shall hardly root out 
the prejudice which makes you wish, if 3 peacock is on 
table, to tickle your palate with this rather than a barn- 
door fowl. You are misled by empty show ; because 
it is a rare bird and cost gold, and the colours of its 
opened tail are a sight to see^as though that had any- 
thing to do with the matter ! Do you eat those feathers 
which you admire so ? Has it the same brave show 
when cooked ? Vet, though there is nothing to choose 
between them in the eating, you crave for the one rather 
than the other because you are taken in by the diiierence 
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wliether ihe pike iJiat lies here gasping was taken in 
tlie Tiber or in the sea, in the current off the briiiges or 
at the mouth of the Tuscan river.' You praise, foolish 
man, a mullet of three pounds, though, before you can 
help it, you have to cut it up into separate portions. It 
is the look, I see, that attracts you. But what then is 
the consistency of disliking pike if itey are large? 
I will tell you: it is because nature makes the pike 
brgc and the mullet small. This contempt for things 
common belongs to the stomach which seldom feels 
real hunger. " O give me " cries a gullet worthy of the 
greedy Harpies "the sight of something vast lying at 
length in a vast dish ! " Come in your power, O south 
winds, and cook the dainty dishes for these gentlemen I 
Yet that is not needed. The freshest boar and turbot 
have gone stale when the jaded stomach sickens at the 
food of which it has had enough, and turns for relief 
to some sharp-tasting salad. 

The fare of humble life has not yet been entirely 
banished from the halls of princes ; room is still left for 
cheap egg and black olive. It is not so many years since 
a sturgeon gave the table of Gallonius the auctioneer 
an ill notoriety '. Think you there were fewer turbots 
then in the sea ! The turbot was safe, and the stork 
found its nestlings safe, till an authority of praetor's rank 
taught you the lesson. If one now with the same 
authority shall have pronounced that divers are nice 

' The point is ihit the si 
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roasted, the young generation, always ready to 
a mischievous lesson, will follow his lead. 

There will be a great difference, if you Inist the 
judgement of Ofellus, between simple living and mean 
living. It will be of no use to have avoided the one 
fault if you turn off the road ia another direction. 
Avidienus, whose nickname of CaiiV ' is no meaning- 
less jest, eats his olives five years old and cornels from 
the woods, and is chary of opening a wine-jar till the 
wine is gone sour: as for his oil, you couldn't bear the 
smel! of it, yet even if in fresh ly-c leaned gown he be 
keeping a wedding or a birthday feast or some other 
holiday, he drops it on his salad with his own hands, 
a drop at a time from the two pound horn : the only 
thing he does not spare is his old vinegar '. What 
style then will the wise man adopt ! Which of these 
two will he imitate J There is a wolf, as the proverb 
says, on one side, a dog on the other. He will be neat 
enough to let no one complain of his meanness. His 
mode of living will be unhappy in neither direction. 
He will neither be hard on his slaves when they are 
taking their orders, like old Albucius ; nor, like too easy 
Naevius, let them give his guests water with grease 
floating on it. This too is a serious fault. 

Let me tell you now what and how great are the 
advantages that simple living offers. First, you may have 
good health. For how unwholesome is a variety of 
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[isTies you may believe if you remember the plain meal 
of old days and how lighdy it sat. But ■when once you 
have mixed boiled and roast, shellfish and fieldfares, 
what is sweet will turn acrid, and III digestion raise in- 
testine war. Do you notice the jiale faces with which 
men rise from the supper with the puzzling bill of fare ? 
Aye, and the body burdened by yesterday's excess 
weighs down with itself the mind also, and makes fast 
to earth the particle of heavenly breath. The other, 
after the refreshment that takes but a few minutes, goes to 
rest and wakes in full freshness for his daily tasks. Yet 
he will be able to cross tlie line sometimes to better 
fare, if an annual holiday comes round, or if he has 
been brought low and wants to recruit, and as his years 
increase and weakening age asks for softer treatment. 
But in your case, what have you in reserve against the 
chance of illness with its inconveniences, or the slackness 
of old age, to add to the softness which you fcrcslall 
while still young and in good health ? 

The ancients used to say that a wild boar should be 
high^not, I suppose, that they had no nose, but with this 
meaning, that it was more fitting that a guest, who might 
come later, should eat it when it was over-kept, than the 
greedy mastei' of the house when it was fresh. Oh that 
I had lived in the young woild amid heroes like those I 

You make some count, I suppose, for the world's 

voice. It takes the human ear with more cbarm than 

music. Big turbots and big dishes mean big disgrace 

as well as big expense. Add the angry uncle', the 

' See note on Oilei 3. la. 
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Wfcj b *^ is nB «fan does ■« (feaerve i^ «Ue ]Fi» 
bxcwcdifc' Wbf w ife MtxK OiiJes of Ac 

K fivB Ax pc« bof far die cohBt vAiil ^ 

ToH, of coHsc, ilooe of mM t i a tl vr secHC 

nose. Ok, ha«r jto- imwif^ nB, 

k fajr-Md-far! WbK^ of the two win nect dw 

i of Bfe wkfa aiiMt Klf-coB&Iewx — oae iriia 

■ pMBporca nMod vid uouy by jLCiffttw oMg nicfli to 

me wt^ cooceBt «idi lode and 

MoTifaefitaR, has, like a wise man, uiiiineaf 

inade ready tor var. 

That yOD may gitv more credit to tns wofds, ks 
sa^, that I lemember this Of^us when I 
liTiiig as modestly on his fell means as he does 
ibac they are clipped so elosdy. You 
any day on the land of which he has been di5possessed, 
working stordily as a tenant fanner with bis team and 
his sons, and he will tell yoa. ' I was oerer one in old 
days to eat anything on a working day, without good 
reason, beyond garden stuff and a knuckle of smoked 
bacon ; and if at rare intervals an old friend 
rat", or a neighbour dropped in on a rainy day wl 
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^f couldnot work, a welcome guest, vie made merry not 
with fish sent for from lown, but with a pullet or a kid ; 
and afterwaids the dessert was made out with some 
raisins from the string and nuts and split figs, and we 
had our wine and our game of forfeits, and our prayer to 
Ceres — so might she hft her head high on the stalks' — 
and our brows were smoothed from every care. Let 
fortune bluster and r^ise new troubles as she will, how 
much can °he knock olf from all this ? By how much, 
my boys, have we been in worse case since this new 
proprietor came ? The truth is. Nature makes neither 

of the land. He turned us out: be ivjil be turned 
out by the villainy of some other, or by his own 
ignorance of the subtleties of the law : and if he is not, 
in the end he will be turned out by an heir whose life is 
a better one than his own. The land goes now by the 
name of Umbrenns : a few years ago it went by that of 
Ofellus ; but it will never belong to anybody. It will 
yield its use now to one, now to some one else. So 
live, my boys, as brave men ; and if fortune b adverse 
front its blows with brave hearts.' 
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2 1 6 Satires 

Satire It put into ibt moidb of Slerii 
of the day. Damaiipput. Horaee'i inlerltoaor m the 
i&alogue. ii a [baTOCler from Cicero'i EjittUi, in tviicb 
wc bear of him ai a clever go-betvjetn hi the purchase 
of eitatei and •aiorki of art. Horace repretrnli Irni at 
havirig hem bankrupt and m having been javed from 
tuicide by meeting Sterlmiui. viho preached to him the 
Stmc do.:lriiie, •aiitb the coBclutioa that at nearly all m.'R 
•mere mad, be need not bt loa paiitfully ashamed of 
bimielf. 
It luill be noticed that Horace endt the Satire by good- 

humouredly turning the laugh against bimielf. 
Damatippat. X7"OU compose so seldom that yon 
X do not ask for the parchment* 
four times a year, treating whaterer you compose as 
a Penelope's web, angry wtih yourself that, though you 
are so generous of wine and of sleep, the amount of 
poetry produced is not worth mentioning. What will 
be the end ? You reply that even in the Saturnalia 
you have come here for refuge. Well, then, if you 
are so sober, give us some utterance to match your 
promises. Begin. Nothing comes. The blame is 
laid on the undeserving pen : the innocent wall gets 
the worst of it — poor thing, neither gods nor poets 
smiled on its birth. Yet your face was as of one 
threatening great and brilliant things if once the holi- 
days came and you were safe under the warm roof 
of your little country house. What was the good 
of packing Plato tight against Menander, of carrying 
into the country with you Eupolis, Archilochus, such 
' For the purpoie of making a fiiir copy of a coaiplelcd cotn- 
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ind travelling companiDns ? Perhaps your idea is 
appease ill-will by leaving Virtue to her fate'. You 
II only be desjHsed, and will deserve it. No — you 
jst avoid the shameless Siren, idleness, or else be 
ntent to give up all that in your better hours you 
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grant you, 
advice, the boon of— a 
D know me so well ! 
i/ippui. Ever since all my fortune went to 
□ 'Change I have made other people's business 
■, as I had been knocked overboard from my 
Once on a time my ioqtiiries were always 
s brass pan were the one in which cunning 
old Sisyphus had washed his feet, whether a marble 
was chiselled in artistically or a bronze cast too roughly. 
I posed as a connoisseur, and fixed the price of such a 
statue at a hundred thousand, I knew better than 
any one else how to buy gardens and choice town- 
houses at a good bargain, whence the crowd that hangs 
about auctions gave me the nickname of 'Mercury's 
favourite.' 

Horace. I know it, and I am marvelling to see you 
cured of such a malady as that. 

Damaiipput. A marvel it is, but the truth is, a 
new one drove out the old, as happens often when the 
jiain of suffering side or head shifts into the stomach ; 
or when a patient wakes up from a drowsy fit and 
gbt his doctor. 
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Damasipput. Oh, my good s!r, that you may 
deceive yourself, let me tell you once for all, 
are mad. We may indeed say that every one is, who 
is not a jihilosojiher, if there is any truth in what is 
always on the lips of Stertinius, from which I wrote 
down word for word these marvellous lessons, the day 
that he consoled me, and bade me grow the beard of 
wisdom, and go home from the Fabrician bridge, a sad 
man no longer. For after my business failed, I was 
meaning to wrap my head in my mantle and fling 
myself into tlie riveT; but he stood like a good genius 
by my side, nnd said : 

' Mind you do nothing unworthy of yourself. The 
shame which tortures you so is a false one. In a world 
of madmen you are afraid of being thought mad. For 
I will ask first, what is madness '. If it proves 
something peculiar to you I will not say another 
to prevent your dying like a man. 

Chrysippus' Stoic flock holds that any one is a 
man, who under the evil influence of folly, or ii 
any ignorance of the truth, does not sec where he 
going. This definition covers whole peoples, mighty 
kings, every one in fact save the wise man only. 

Now let me show you why all who have dubbed 
you " madman " are quite as crazy as you. When men 
miss the path in a forest and go astray in every 
direction, all miss it equally, though one is led wrong 
on the right side of the road and one on the left. So for 
yourself, believe that if you are mad it is only in such 
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~a sense that the man who is laughing at you drags 
a tail also*. 

One kind of folly is that of the man who fears 
where there is nothing to fear — cries out that fire, that 
rucks or rivers are In his way on an open plain. 
Another kind, crooked at a different angle from this 
but not a whit more wise, is bis who rushes blindfold 
through lire and water; though a fond mother, an 
honaured sister, father, wife, and n!] his kith and kin, 
shout at him "take care: there is a broad ditch in your 
way, a precipice ! " he will not listen any more than 
tipsy Fufius in the siory, when he over-acted the 
sleeping Ilione, though not one Catienus' but twelve 
hundred of them shouted at hira " Mother, I call thee ! " 
The madness of the world at large, I shall show you, 
belongs to this latter mode of missing the path. 

Damasippus {say you ?) is mad in buying old statues : 
the man who lends Damasippus money 10 buy them 
is of sound mind. Indeed ? If I should say to you ' 

' A proveibijl rjpres 

I iheep'i tail to the bick uf ar 
' Citieniu ii theactor. ill a 
■bade at Deipliilui, Uioae'i (on 
ing IlioDC : bnl the acloc of ilet piit oa this CKcaiion could not 
ike, though the audience catered into the fun and (houled 
ith Csiitnus ' Ma'tr. It appillo.' 
The iTgnnieiil lakei the focm of a dilemmi. Either the 
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'%r he doe;. In the first caie tuiely Dimaiippat ihows no 
new in taking money on tuth lermt. In the tecond the lender 
mutt be Iiyi'ng to teCDre the lepaymenl by nolei of hand 
(' Neiiul ' leeiDi to be either the lender himulf or, mote likely, 
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"Take this inoBcy — I Dever expect you to repaylf 
shall you be a madman if you take it I or would it 
be a greater sign of insanity to refuse the special bounty 
of Mercury .' '• Give rote of hand for ten thousand 
from Nerius." That is not enough — add bonds such as 
Cicuta draws, a master in legal knots — add a hundred, 
a thousand links of iron ! yet the hardened debtor will 
escape your bonds, like Proteus. When you try to 
arrest him he will laugh at you from behind strange 
masks, he will turn into a wild boar, and then into 
a bird, and then into a stone or, if be likes, a tree. 
If it proves the madman to lose a fortune and the sane 
man to keep it, believe rae, it is the brain of Perellius' ■ 
that is the more addled of the two if he lends ] 
money which you can never repay. 

Now I bid my class arrange their gowns neatly a 
listen. Every one of you who is pale fromabadat 
of ambition 'or avarice', or in a fever with extravagance 
or gloomy superstition ', or some other mental maladjqj 
come nearer to me and hear the oracle each in his ti 
as I explain to you that all ar 

Much the largest dose of hellebore' must be adi" 

a binker or monej!tnder thtoagh whom the butineis is done) 
and legal knoti. But he may as well try lo bind Froteu! 
thai in any case ihe lender it mure mad thin the bonower. 

> Peielliui — the name iliadi here Tor the lender. I 
probably ihe name, either in literature oi in real life, of H 
noicrlDuiIy ibacp money len del. 

' This list of vicei givet the framework of Ihe r 
Slerlinliii' lecture : each is taken in turn. 

' A ipecifie in the ancient phaimacopoFia for brain disease. 
J^uticjTa in Phoclj wa> a place from which much vrai procured. 
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^ninistered to 
IS not for them that Reason intends the whole store of 
Anticyra. Staberius bound his heirs to engrave on his 
tomb the amount of the money he left; if they failed 
to do so, they were under obligation to give a show 
of a hundred pairs of gladiators and a funeral feast such 
as would satisfy Arrius, to distribute of com a whole 
African harvest. "Whether I am right or wrong in 
so ordering "—that was his tone — "don't come the 
uncle ' over me." What, I imagine, Staberius looked 
forward to is this. " What do you mean was in his 
mind," you ask, " when he bade his heirs earre on stone 
the amount of his estate ? " So long as he was alive 
he had thought poverty the worst of moral vices, and 
spent all his pains in avoiding it. For every farthing 
less that be proved to have died worth he would seem 
to himself the worse man. Riches, you know, are the 
beautiful things : everytliing else, worth, repute, honour, 
things divine and things human, bow down to tliem. 
Any one who has gathered a pile of them will be 
famous, gallant, just. " And wise too ? " Certainly — 
and a king and anything else he could wish. Wealth 
proved the worth by which it must have been won, and 
would be to him, he hoped, a security for fame. 

What Atistippus the Greek did is at first sight very 

different. When he was crossing the Libyan desert 

he bade his slaves throw away a load of gold because 

it delayed their march. Which of the two is the 

An instance carries us no further which 

[ties one quarrel only by opening another. If a man 
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were to buy citherns and then o 
without the slightest int 



>nly make 3 pile of iheffl, 
1 the cithern or in any 

c of the Muses, — if a man who was not a shoemaker 
did the same with shoemakers' knives and lasts, — a man 
who haled sea voyages with sails, — every one woqM 
call them crazy and mad, and deservedly so. What is 
the difierence between them and the man who stores 
money and gold plate, though, after he has stored them, 
he docs not know how to use them, and treats them as 
lliough they were sacred from his touch f 

If a man were to arm himself with a big stick and 
lie at length, keeping perpetual guard over a great heap 
of threshed com, and yet never venture to touch a grain of 
it though he was hungry and though he was the owner 
of it all, but were to feed himself rather, like a miser, 
on bitter herbs : if agan with a thousand jars — that is 
nothing — with three hundred thousand — of old Chian 
and Falemian in his cellars, he were to drink mere 
vinegar — nay, if he were to lie on straw at the age of 
eighty save one, though he had rugs and coverlets 
rotting and raoth-eaten in his wardrobe — few would 
think him mad ; no doubt, because the larger part of the 
world really tosses in the same fever. What are you 
keeping it for so carefully, you god-forsaken old man ? 
that a son or even a freedraan heir may drink it all out ? 
or for fear you should come yourself lo want? Why, 
how small a sum will be each day's deduction from your 
capita!, if you begin the practice of using rather better 
oil for your salads and for your untidy hair i If yon 
say that anything is good enough for you, why t 
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you perjure yourself, lUch, plunder right and left ? 
Can you be sane? 

If you were to take to throwing stones at passers-by, 
or at your own slaves who are your chattels, you would 
be liootcd as a madman by every boy and girl in the 
street. When you hang your wife and poison your 
mother', no doubt, your head is untouched I Of course, 
as you say, you are not doing this at Argos, nor killing 
a mother with a sword, as did poor mad Orestes '. You 
do not suppose be went mad after he had killed a parent. 
No, he had been driven out of his mind by the wicked 
Furies before he warmed his sword point in his mother's 
throat. Nay, from the moment that Orestes was held 
to be of unsound mind he did nothing whatever that 
you can find fault with. He did not venture Co attack 
Pylades with the sword, or his sister Electra. He 
contents himself with using bad language, calling one 
a Fury, and the other by some other name which his 
melancholy suggested, 
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nipperkin wme of Veil on hoiidays, and on working di 
wine that had gone flat, was once lying in a fit of 
drowsiness so profound that his heir was already 
running in delight and triumph round his cupboards 
and handling his keys. But his physician, a man of 
resource as wel! as a good friend, brings him round In 
this way. He bids them set a table near him and 
empty some bags of coin upon it, and begin several of 
them at once to count it. This is the way he wakes 
him up, and then to finish the business he says, " If you 
don't take care of what belongs to you, your hungry 
heir will be off with it." " Whiiel am alive?" "If 
you want to live, then rouse yourself; attend to me." 
" What do you wish of me ? " " Your veins are half- 
filled, and your system is on the point of collapsing 
unless you give it some extraordinary support. There 
is not a moment to lose. Come now, take this little 
cupofricegruel." " Rice 1— What did it cost ? " "Oh, 
very little." " How much, I say \ " " Threepence." 
"Good heavens! sir, what matters it in what way 
I come to my end~by disease, or by robbery and 

" Who then is sane V The man who is not Foolish, 
" What of the avaricious ? " He is both foolish and 
mad. "Weil, if a man is not avaricious, is he then 
and there sane V Cer'ainly not. " Why, Sir Stoic ?" 
I will tell you. " This patient " suppose Craterus' to 
have said " has nothing wrong witli his stomach." He 
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well then, and may leave his bed ? " No," he will 
say, " for lungs, or else kidneys, are suffering from 
acute disease," A man is not a perjurer nor a miser. 
Let him slay a porker as a thank-offeiing to the 
kind Lares. But he is ambitious and reckless. Put 
him on board for Anticyra : for what is the real 
difference between flinging all you have into a gulf and 
making no use of what you have troubled yourself 
to get.' 

The story goes that Servius Oppidius, a rich man as 
property was counted in old days, divided two farms 
at Canusium' between his two sons, and when he was 
dying called his boys to his bedside and said : " Ever 
since, when you were children, I saw you, Aulus, 
carrying your knucklebones and nuts ' in a loose bosom- 
fold, malting presents of them freely, and staking them 
in play^you, Tiberius, counting them over and hiding 
them in comers morosely, I have feared much that you 
might suffer from two different kinds of madness — that 
one of you should grow up Lke Nomentanua and the 
other like Cicuta. I adjure you both, therefore, by our 
household gods, the one not to reduce, the other not to 
increase what your father thinks enovigb, and what is 
Nature's limit for you. Further, lest you feel the itch 
of ambition, I shall make you both bind yourselves by 
this oath, that if either allows himself to be acdile or 
praetor, he be outlawed and accursed. You would waste 

' We are iii Horace's nitive countiy in Apulia, so that, si 
vicb Orellui in Ihe pieceding Sitir^ there is a baiit of Tact in \be 
ttorjr, ' A Roman child'i plaything!. 
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ytmr wealth on vetches and be^is and lupines' that you 
might walk with an air in the Circus and have a statue of 
bronze, though stripped of the lands and the money that 
your father left you, O you madman ; and all that you 
may be greeted with the applause which greets Agrippa, 
like the fox with his cxmning trying K) imitate the 
natural gifts of the lion." 

' You forfiid us to think of burying Ajax. Son of 
Atreus, why do you so! 

" I am king." 

And I am a commoner : so I ask no more. 

"And my command is a reasonable one, and if any one 
doubts my justice, I give him free leave to say his mind," 

Mightiest of kings ! may the gods grant you to lake 
Troy and bring your ships safe home afterwards 1 Do 
you really mean that I shall be allowed to ask questions 
and answer again ? 

" Pray, ask." 

Why does Ajax, the hero second only to Achilles, 
who has won glory so often by saving the Greeks, lie 
rotting, that Priam's people and Priam himself may 
rejoice at the thought that he is unburied, through whom 
so many of their young sons came not to the burial- 
place of their fathers ? 

' Apprfiiily to be Kiamblad for by the popnTace — a form of 

' An imaginary dijlogue between Agameouion and a jpeskei 
nho tepitMiili the "ewi of Slerliiilui. The point ii Ihit political 
ambin'on leadi to ciiraej, Ajai ilcw the ibeep, taking ihem for 
men—' Agamemnon ucrificec hU daughlcf ai if the was a lamb. 
Which wai moJt the act of i midman I ' 
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went mad and slew a thousand sheep, crying 
that he was slaying the great Ulysses, and Menelaus 

For yourself now, when in Aolis you set a sweet 
daughter at the altar instead of a calf, and sprinkled salt 
meal on her head, O cruel man, were you quite in your 

" What can you mean ? " 

Why, what did the crime of Ajax, the madman as 
you call him, come to, when he slew the sheep with the 
sword ? He used no violence towards wife or child. 
He cursed the sons of Atreas plentifully, it is true; but he 
lifted no hand against Teucer or even Ulysses. 

" Nay, it was with full purpose that, to release my 
6eel from its durance on the wrong side of the water, 
I appeased the gods with blood." 

A.ye, and blood of your own, madman. 

" Of my own, yes ; but no madman." 

The man whose mind is the confused scene of 
insurgent ideas, some true, some wicked, will be judged 
to be of disordered brain, and it will matter nothbg 
whether he go wrong from folly or from rage. Ajax 
has lost his wits when he slays the harmless lambs. 
When, as you say, *' with full purpose " you commit 
a crime for the sake of empty honours, are you sound 
in mind i Is your heart free from flaw, when it is 
swelling with ambirion J If one were in the habit of 
dressing up a pet lamb and carryino it in a litter, of 
furnishing it with millinery, with at with gold 

ornaments, of calling it Rufa or Fi 
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a marriage for it, the praetor by sentence of court w 
take from him control of his property, and he would be 
put under the charge of his sane relations. Well, if 
a man treats a daughter as a dumb lamb, and vows her 
to the altar, is he of sound intellect ? Do not say so ! 

So then where there is folly which makes a man go 
wrong, there in its fullest sense is madness. The man 
who is criminal will be also out of his senses. One 
who is attracted by fame, as glittering as glass and as 
brittle, is as one that has in his ears the thunders of 
Beliona, whose joy is in deeds of blood. 

Next, come, arr^gn with me cxlra-vaganci, and with 
it Nomentanus : for Reason will prove that spendthrifts 
too are fools, and if fools, madmca. 

A man of this stamp the moment he had received 
his patrimony of a thousand talents issued a notice in 
praetor-like style that fisherman, fruitseller, fowier, 
perfumer, and all the god-forsaken gang of the Tuscan 
street, cooks and buffoons, every purveyor in Vetabrum 
or in market, should come to his house next morning. 
Need I say, they came in crowds— one is the spokes- 
man. " Whatever I and each of these gendemen have 
of our own, believe me, sir, is at your service — command 
it to-day or command it to-morrow." Hear the youth's 
generous answer : " You sleep in hunting-boots in the 
snow of Lucania that 1 may have a wild boar for supper. 
You sweep the winter seas for fish, I am a lazy fellow 
quite unworthy to possess all this fortune. Take it 
divide it. Here is a million for you — the same for ■ 
— thrice as much for you." 
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The son of Aesopus ' for tlie pleasure of swallowing 
a clear miilion at a draught, took a splendid pearl from 
Metella's ear and melted it in vinegar. How was he 
more sane than if he had flung the very same thing into 
a running river or a sewer ? The sons of Arrius, 
a well-matched pair of brothers, twins in worthless ncss, 
trifling, and perverted desires, used to breakfast 00 
nightingales bought up at great cost. To which category 
are they to go ! Shall they have mark of chalk as sane 
men, or of charcoal? 

If a bearded man were to amuse himself with building 
toy-houses, harnessing mice to a toy-cart, playing odd 
and even, riding a long stick, it must be madness that is 
turning his head. If Reason shall convince you that 
the lover's ways are even more childish than those, that 
it makes no diffcreoce whether you play at building castles 
on the sand as you did when you were three years old, 
or whimper in distress for love of a mistress, I put it 
to you, will you do what Polemon ' in the story did 
when he was converted, lay aside the trappings of 
your disease, stockings, elbow-pillow, muffler', as he, 
arrested (wc are told), as he was returning from a revel, 
by the voice of his master who was still fasting, pulled 
off the chaplets from his neck? When you hold out 

' Aesopui it the famoui Iragtc actor of Cicero'i time. The 
story it told by Pliny together with the lirailar story of Cleopatra. 

' The (lory is a common one. Polemon he»rd Xenocrales 
lecturing as he passed his school, entered, was converted by what 
he heai, loot to philosophy, and succeeded the lecturer. 

• Additions lo ordinsry dree which only the effrniiiiale and 
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apples to a sulky child he refuses them. "Take d 
darling." He says '■ No." If you did not offer then 
he would cry for them. Wliat is tlie difference when 
the lover, who has had the door shut on him, deliberates 
whether he is to go or not to the place whither, when 
he was not invited, he was meaning to return, and hangs 
about the doors which he liates ; " She ^ invites me 
herself; shall I not go to her ? or sliall my thought 
be rather to have done with these pains ? She shut 
the door on me. Shall I go again ? No — -not if she 
went on her knees to me." Hark to the slave, the wiser 
man far of the two : " My master, a thing in which 
moderation and reason have no part cannot be handled 
according lo reason and moderation. Love involves 
necessarily these troubles — quarrelling, and then again 
peacemaking. These phases shift much like the weather, 
and rise and fell by blind chance. If one tries to make 
them in his own case obey rule, he will not undo the 
tangle any more than if he set himself to be mad by 
rule of reason and moderation." Why, when you pick 
the pips from your Picenian apples* and are delighted 
when by good luck you have hit the ceiling with one, 
are you master of yourself? Siip])ose now bloodshed 
added to foliy — the sword used to stir the fire'. The 
other day, for instance, when Marius murdered Hellas 
and flung himself from a rock, was he mad ? Or will 
' In these linn Horace is recalling almost verbal!)' a icene frcn 

' The pips were shot from between thumb and finger, and if 
they hit the celling it vra an omen thai love wo; reliimed. 
' A proverb. 
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you acquit bim of disordered mind and find him guilty 
of crime — giving things, as men so often do, names 
that ate first cousins to one another ? 

There was a freedraan who in his old age, though 
he had not been drinking, used to wash his hands and 
run from shrine to shrine of the Lares, and piay, " Save 
me^me only — it is such a small boon — -me only — from 
death. To gods, surely, there is no difficulty." He 
was sound in both ears and eyes — his raind a master who 
wished to sell him would not have warranted unless he 
wished for a lawsuit. Him and others like him (i. e. 
the lupcnt'iliaui) Chrysippus will assign to the house of 
Mcnenius', "Jupiter, who givest and takest away the 
great pains of life," cries the mother of a boy who has 
been keeping his bed for five months, " if my boy gets 
well from his quartan ague, on the morning of thy fast- 
day ' he shall stand naked in the Tiber." So, if chance 
or the doctor shall have rescued the boy from the edge 
of the precipice, his mother in her madness will kill 
him by planting him on the cold bank and bringing 
back his fever. What in her case is the malady 
that has shaken her reason ? Fear of the gods.' 

This was how Stertinius, eighth of the sages, armed 
his friend, that I might never again be called names 
without having an answer to make. Any one who shall 

' The conlMt *bowi that this mans lunatics, but the origia of 
the phiaEc it unlcnawn. 

' i.e. Thunday. The divisinn o( lime by weeki. and ihe 
namiag of tbediys itta the lun, moon, and liiepliiieo, wai coming 
into vogne in Horace'* lime. The ' list ' a a Jewish practice, 
one of the two laitingt in the week menliooed in St. Luke xiiii. 13. 
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speak of me as a madman shall hear a word 
one of his, and shall be taught to look i; 
on his own back, of which he knows 

Horace. Sir Stoic — as you answer me, may you 
sell everything at greater profits than before your bank- 
ruptcy !^in what special fo!!y (since there 
kinds than one) do you think my madness sho' 
itself? For to myself I seem sane. 

Damaiippas, Do you suppose that when Ag« 
is carrying in her hands the head of her unhappy son 
which she has cut off, she seems even then to heiself 
to be mad? 

Horace. I am ready to confess to folly — let me pay 
that tribute to truth — and madness into the bargain. 
Expound to me only this : what do you think my 
special mental disease ? 

Damas'ippus. Let me tell you. First, you buili 
This means, you ape full-grown people though yon 
a dwarf, two foot high and all in proportion. Yefei 
you are the man to laugh at the spirit and gait of poor 
Turbo the gladiator as too big for his body. How 
are you less laughable than he ? Is it right 
whatever Maecenas does you should do too, so difTereat' 
as you are and such a poor match for him 

la the absence of their mother some little frogs had 
been trampled under the foot of a calf. One having 

' The mother of Peiilheus, whom in her Bacchic frenzy die 
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escaped relates to its mother how a huge beast had 
crushed its brothers to death. 

How large, she asks, had it been ? so large J— puffing 
herself out. 

' Half as big again.' 

As much Ugger as this ? 

As she puffed herself up more and more, 'if you 
puff till you burst' he says, 'you will not be as large.' 
The fable hits you off very neatly. Now throw in 
your poetry — m other words, throw oil on the furnace. 
If any one ever wrote poetry who was sane, then you 
are sane in writing it. I do not speak of your awfuJ 

Horace. Stop there. 

Damatipput. Your Style of living, too grand for 
your estate — 

Horaei. Keep to your own business, Damasippus. 
Damaiippm. A thousand frenzies of foolish passion — 
Horace. O master, be merciful to your humble 
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"Vne/e et quo Catiiis ? 

Catiu! ; or The art of Snmg. 
•tg iht luprane pUaturei of Us country life Horace 
'reckoned {tee Sal. Z. 7} bli etcapcfrom the Ma^d lalk of 
a lo-wn luffier-parly. /n /A/j laH'OS-il'ihould-nol-be 
be gave a high place to lalk about the ceoiery, an'' ' - 
dcvotet ttuo Satires {this and the lail Satire •' 
Booi) to riilieuBiig periont tuho lel up at fo»n« 
in the art of gailronomy. The bumour of the Sal 
perhaps in pari in the lelection of the interla 
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not can Iruil the SeboSatit) h the Catiiu 
letteri (ad Fara. I $, 1 6), an Eficurean writer— in any 
cait, in ibe t^eclalion of Lucretiui'i philoia^ucal 
pbraicology^ and the laggeilion luhicb comet out in the 
/ail •wordt, but ivhlch hot been prepared fir ihroaghout, 
that toe are heating the leaching not only of the art 
of dining but of the art of tiving. 
The precepts are miiccllaneaur, a mixture probably of 
plalitadei and paradoxei. It ij to be noticed that they 
fillo^o the order of a Roman tapper, ^from the eggi to 
the applet' (tee p. l66). 

Horace, "T T THENCE, and whither away, CatJus \ 
VV Catlut. I have no dine. I am io 
a hurry to set in order my notes of some new leaching 
such as will drive from the Reld Pythagoras and the 
'accused of Anytus and the learned Plato. 

Horace. It is a crime, I confess, to have inierrupted 
you at such a bad moment. I pray you, generously 
pardon me. If anything has slipped from you now 
you will recover it soon ; for your memory is a marvel, 
whether of nature or of art. 

Caliut. Aye, that was what I was thinking of — 
ord : for indeed they 
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vhether he is a Roman or a stranger. 

Catiut. The teaching itself I will ut 
ler it — the teacher's name must be a si 
Eggs of oblong shape remember 
' Socnles. 
' The word] Me chosen at ihoiigli il was a 
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better flavour and whiter than round onts ; the white 
is firmer, and the yolk within belongs to the CBck bird. 

Kales grown on the diy lands are sweeter than from 
gardens near the city : nothing is more washy than the 
produce of your much-watered ground. 

If 3 guest has surprised you in the evening, you will 
know what to do that the fowl disappoint not his taste 
by its toughness. Mix Falernian with the water and 
plunge the fowl alive into the kettle. This will make 

Mushrooms grown in the open meadow are the best 
— others are untrustworthy. 

He will pass healthy summers who shall finish his 
early meal with mdberries which he has gathered from 
the tree before the Bun is hot. 

Auddius used to mix his honey with rough Falernian 
— a mistake; for when the veins are empty you should 
let nothing pass into them but what is soft: soft should 
be the draught with which you begin the meal. 

If the hahil is costive the mussel and other shellfish 
will be a cheap remedy, with groundling sorrel j but do 
not forget white wine of Cos. 

The succulent shellfish are fuller at the new moon. 
But it is not all waters that yield the best kinds. The 
giant mussel of the Lucrine is better than the purple- 
fish of Baiae. Circcii is the home of oysters, Misenuni ol 
urchins. Soft Tarentum prides itself on its broad scallops. 

But no one must lightly set up as professor of the 

tof dining unless he has first mastered the subtle 
ry of flavours. Nor is it enough to sweep fish 
' 
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ieidiscnniinately from no exjiensive stall without knowing 
which are best boiled, and which, if broiled, will tempt 
a guest to eat till lie is tired bcfgre he sinks back on 
his elbow '. 

A man who would not have ilaraurless meat mast 
see to it that the wild boar which makes his round dish 
bend double is an Urabrian fed on acorns from the 
liolm-oak. One from Laurentiiin is inferior. He has 
been fattened on reeds and rushes. 

The roes that the vineyard rears are not eatable at all 
seasons. The wise man will take care to choose the fore- 
legs of the doc-hare, always in young. The natural 
condition and agefor different kinds of fish and birds aie 
points of study never deaied up by any taste before mine. 

There arc some whose genius is exhausted in in- 
venting new kinds of pastry ; but it is by no means 
enough to spend all one's trouble on a single department — 
just as if a man cared only to see that his wines were 
good, giving no thought to the quality of the oil with 
which he souses his flsh. 

Massic wine you may put out of doors in fine weather 
and the night air will refine anything that Is coarse in it 
and its heady fumes will pass off. On the other hand, 
to strain it through linen spoils it and ruins the natural 
flavour. Surrentine the connoisseur mixes with some 
lees of Falernian, and clears it perfectly with a pigeon's 
egg, for the yolk sinks to the bottom and carries with 
it all foreign matter. 
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To the flagging drinker you will give fresh zest by 
fried prawns and African snails. Lettuce the stomach 
rejects, when it is hot after drinking wine. It desires to 
be freshened by the sharp sting rather of dried ham, 
rather of sausage. Nay, it would prefer any of the 
savoury dishes that are brought steaming from the coafse 
cookshops. 

It is worth while 
of the two kinds of 
which consists of sw 
with some rich wine 



to spend much study on the nature 
>auce'. There is the simple kind 
eet olive oil. This you should mix 
and with pickled roe of the kind 
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of which a Byzantine jar ' has reeked. When this has 
been mixed with chopped herbs and boiled, sprinkled 
with saffron from Corycua and let stand, you will add 
besides some of the best oil from a Venafran press. 
Apples from Tibur yield in flavour to those of 
num, though in look they have the advantage, 
f grapes the VenucuSan is best for the preserving 
that of Alba is safer for smoke-drying. This last 
nquirer learns that I set the example of serving 
at dessert, as I set the example of putting wine- 
lees with caviare, and of setting to each guest white 
pepper sifted with black salt in clean little salt-cellars. It 
is a gross fault to spend three thousand at the fish-market 
and then to squeeze the sprawling fish into a dish all too 
small for it. Again, it turns the stomach, if a waiting 
boy hare handled the drinking cup with hands greasy 
from gobbling stolen morsels ; or if the mixing bowl be 
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an antique, but never cleaned. How much iS 
a cheap broom, napkins, sawdust? Yet the ofTeDce 
of not supplying them is great. To see you sweeping 
your tesselated pavement with dirty polra-broom and 
putting covers that want washing over Tyrian stuffs ! 
You forget that in proportion as the care and expense 
which these things involve is leas, so any complaint 
about them is more just than about tilings which 
cannot be found save at a rich man's table. 

Horaci. O learned Catius, by your friendship and 
the gods I beg you, be sure to take me with you 
the leaurer, however far you have to go. For ho" 
accurate the memory with which you relate ihem 
cannot give me the same pleasure at secondhand. 
Then there is the look and manner of the m;in. You 
think little of seeing him, happy fellow, because you 
have had that good fortune : but to me it is a matter of 
no small anxiety to be able to approach the distant well- 
spring, and drink deep of tlie teaching of a happy life. 






V Hoc /juoqucy Tirei 

Tirisias i or Legacy-hunting. 
An altiwk, more latirkal than is aiual luith Horace, in tht 
seme of Satire ai Juvenal andentoed it, on the liase arts 
by 'which men made up to loeaUhy persons without natural 
heirs. It is Bghtened by being ihro^iun into the/ortn of a 
burlesque conttnualion of the dialogue bettueen Ulysses and 
the shade if Tiresias in Odyssey II. The slarli^g- 
point is the words of Tiresias {v. 1I4, Buleher and 
Lang's translation) : ' Late shall ihou return in evil plight 
•a/ith the loss of all thy company, on board the ship if 
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'aitgm, and thoa thaltjind torroiuj in ihy house, men 
proud men that droour iby living.' 

The art ef /egaey-hunting hat never been ivhoUy uninotun, 
but ill prevalence hclongt {as does the bilterneit of tone 
■with •aihicb ^heirs' are ipoten sftn Horace t wrilingi) 
to the time iiihen a diniulitmtion to marriage and Ul 
retponiibiEHei luai a marked Jealare of lacial life. 
Ulytsei. r | iHIS one question answer me, Tireslas, 
1 besides what you have told me. By 
what arts and methods can I recover my lost substance ? 
Why do you laugh ? 

Tireiiat. Have we come to this, that a man of craft 
such as yours is not satislied to be brought liack to 
Ithaca, and to look on his home-gods ? 

Ulyists, O teller of truth to all, you see that as you 
prophesied I am returning to my home stripped bare of 
all things ; and there neither storeroom nor flock has 
been left unrifled by the suitors. And yet, without sub- 
Stance, blood and valour are more valueless than seaweed. 
Tiresias, Since, to put things plainly, poverty is what 
you dread, let me tell you how you can grow rich. If 
a fieldfare or any other dainty be given you for your 
own eating, let it wing its way to the place where there 
is the splendour of a large fortune with an aged owner. 
Your sweetest apples and any special pride of your trim 
farm, before the Lares one worthy of more reverence 
than the Lares, the rich man, must taste. He may be 
a perjured man, a man without birth, one stained with 
a brother's blood, a runaway slave, yet if he ask you to 
walk abroad with him, do not refuse to give him the 
wall side. 
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Wyties. I to give the wall to some scum of a Dama^ 
That was not my way at Troy. I held my o' 
my betters. 

Tlresiai- Then you will be a poor man. 

Ulyssci. Well, I shall bid my heart be brave* and 
endure this. I have borne even greater things in my 
time. But do you go on, prophet, and tell me how ^ 
I am to pile up wealth and heaps of money. 

Tiretias. I have told you, and repeat it. FM 
cunningly in all waters for legacies from old 
one or two are clever enough to bite off the bait and 
escape your snares, do not for that abate your hope, or 
for the disappointment drop your profession. If by-and- 
by a case large or small is before the court, choose the 
suitor who is rich and without children ; though he he an 
impudent villain who is wantonly forcing a lawsuit on a 
better man than himself, take his side : laugh to scorn 
the cidzen who has the advantage both in rejiute and in 
case, if he has a son alive or a wife capable of bearing 
one. Say 'Quintus,' we will suppose, or 'Publius,' 
— sensitive ears are tickled by the praenomen — 'your 
virtues have made me your friend. I understand Uie 
law with its ambiguities. I can defend a case. 1 will 
let any one pluck out my eyes sooner than that he 
should set you at nought, or rob you of a nutshell : this 
care belongs to me to see that you are not cheated or made 
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of,' Bid him go home and nurse himself; act your- 
hia representative i persist and persevere, whether 

' the red Dog-star's heat 
Split the dumb statues,' 

or (after a fiill supper of rich tripe) Furius ', like Jove, 

'bespit the wintry Alps with hoary snow,' 
' Do you not see,' some one will say, nudging his next 
neighbour, ' how untiring he is, how keen to serve his 
friends?' More tunnies will swim withio reach, and 
your fishpond will iill. Then again, for fear you should 
show your hand too plainly by making up lo a bachelor, 
look for a case where on a fine property 3 sickly son 
is being reared as heir: there by constant attention 
feel your way gently to what you desire, that if the 
boy lives you may be the second legatee, and if some 
accident have sent him to another world you may fill 
his vacant place. This hazard seldom disappoints. If 
a man hand you his will to read, be sure to refuse, and 
push the wax tablets from you : yet do it so that 
by a side glance you may catch the purport of the 
second line of the first tablet'. Run your eye rapidly 
along it to see whether you are sole heir or one of many. 
Not once only the commissioner ' who lia? gone into the 
melting-pot and come out a clerk will cheat the raven 

' For these qaotitioDsriani Furius BIbacului se: do'' '. 

' The lirit line contained the luoie of Ibe l«Ub 

leg.U«. 

e of £vc,' posiibly ihe £re who lup 
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that opens its mouth, and a Na^ca the wiU-huoter 
make sport for a Coranus. 

Ulysses. Are you gone mad ! or are you pui 
making fim of me with your dark oracli 

Tires'tai. O son of Laertes, whatever I say will be or 
will not bej for mighty Apollo gives me the gift of 
prophecy. 

Ulysses. I dare say : but tell me, if you please, the 
purport of the story you speak of. 

Tircsias. What time a young hero, the terror of 
the Parthians, whose blood comes down from great 
Aeneas, shall be winning fame by land and sea, the 
tall daughter of Nasiea, who never pays in full if he 
can help it, shall give her hand to the bold Coranus, 
Then and not before the new son-in-law shall do 
this: he shiJl give to his father-in-law some tablets 
and pray him to read them. After many refij sals Nasiea 
at length shall take them and read tliem to himself, and 
shall find that nothing is left to him and his but to 
weep. 1 have one more hint; if there chance to be 
a crafty woman or a freedman looking after a dotard, 
strike a partnership with them. Praise them that they 
may praise you behind your back ; this too is a help. 
But much the best way is at once to take by storm the 
principal himself. If he is an idiot who writes bad 
verses, praise them. , . , 

I will tell you something that happened while I was 
an old man, A determined old woman at Thebes was 
carried out to her buiial, according to her will, in this 
way : her corpse was oiled all over, and her heir carried 
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■fe on his bare shoulders. She wished to see {yon 
understand) whether when she was dead she could sJip 
through his fingers, I suppose when she was alive he 
had pressed her too hard. Begin with caution ; let zeal 
be neither lacking, nor yet unmeasured and excessive. 
One who talks too much will offend the testy and 
morose. You should not go to the other extreme and 
be silent Be the Davus of the comic stage : stand with 
bent head, for all the world as if yon were shy. Make 
your first approaches by civility. Warn him, if the 
wind has freshened, to be careful and cover his precious • 
head. Shoulder a way for him out of a crowd. Hold 
your ear at his service when he wants to chatter. Is 
he eager In season and out of season for praise ? Press 
him with it till he lifts his hands 10 heaven and cries 
' hold I ' The more you see the bladder rise, ply the 
more the bellows of flattery. 

When he shall have released you from your long 
servitude and anxiety, and, with the assurance that you 
are not dreaming, you shall have heard the words, ' One- 
fourth I give and bequeath to Ulysses.' ' Is ray old 
companion Cama really no more ? where can I find 
another so worthy and so true ? ' — let fall such 
utterances now and then, and if you can possibly 
manage a few tears, shed them at the news: you can 
hide your face if it betrays your joy, If the tomb 
is left to your discretion, build it handsomely ; let the 
neighbourhood praise the brilliance of the funeral. If 
by chance any of your co-heirs is older than you 
and has a nasty cough, assure him that if he would 
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a town-bouse which I 
you would gladly let him have it for 






VI fJoc erat in vi 

The Mountain ttrangioIJ : or Country and Ta-uin. 
The Satire luill be compared especially -with Sal. I. 6, 
ai completing lie picture there given of Horaces mode 
' of tpending a day in Rome, and loilh Epiit. i. I ^ and the 
beginning of \ ft for the description of his country life and 
of the Sabine farm in •which much of it teas spent. 

THIS used to be among my prayers — a portion of 
land not so very large, but which should contain 
a garden, and near the homestead a spring oi ever- 
flowing water, and a. bit of forest lo complete it. The 
gods have done more amply and generously. I ask for 
nothing more, O son of Maia, than that thou make 
these gifts indeed my own. If I neither have made my 
estate larger by any evil practice, nor mean to make it 
smaller by fault or failing ; if I make no such foolish 
prayers as these: ' Oh, if I could throw in that adjoining 
comer that spoils the shape of my little farm ! Oh, if 
some chance might direct me to a jar of silver, like the 
hireling who found a treasure, and bought and ploughed 
as its owner the field in which he found it, a rich 
man by grace of his friend Hercules ! '—if what I ha?e 
pleases and contents me — then this is the boon I ask of 
ihee : make my catde fet, and all else that iheir master 
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except his wit, and be e?er as of yore my chiefest 

So now, when I have got roe safely ffom the lown 

to my mouatain stronghold, what before it should 
I sooner glorify in my Satires with my Muse that goes 
afoot ? Here no aifectation of stale vexes me to death ; 
no leaden sirocco in the deadly autumn weather which 
makes the fortune of hateful Libitina. 

O Father of the morning, or Janus if so thou wouldst 
rather be called, from whom men take the beginning of 
all the tasks and toils of Lfe, — so the gods will, — be thou 
the source of my song ! At Rome thou hurriest me to 
give bail for a friend : ' Come quick, that none be before 
you in answering the call.' Go I must, whether the north 
wind be sweeping the earth, or winter with narrower 
arc contract the snowy day. When I have uttered, as 
bidden, 'aloud and distinctly',' what may be to my own 
harm one day, I have to struggle in the crowd and do 
damage to those who are not quick enough for me. 
' What do you want, you madman ? what are you 
about ? ' repeats an unreasonable man with angry impre- 
cadons, 'are you, sir, to thrust and push any one that 
is in your way in your hurry to gel back to an engage- 
ment that you remember with Maecenas ? ' Aye, there * 
is the pleasure, the sweetening of the cup — I will say the 
truth. But as soon as one reaches the gloomy Esquiline, 
a hailstorm is dancing over head and ears, in front and 

' Apparently from the formula of the cleik of the court calling 

' L c. in the relation to Maecenu. 
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on flank, a hundred questions of other peopit 
' Roscius begs you will give him your presence 
before eight o'clock at the puUal:' 'The Civil Ser- 
vants beg you, QuiaCus, not to forget to come down again 
to-day to the Forum on some fresh and serious business 
which concerns you and them ' : ' ' Pray get Maecenas 
to put his seal to this litde document.' If you say ' I 
will do my best,' ' You can, if you will ' he urges. 

It is now seven, or more nearly eight years since 
Maecenas began to count me among his acquaintance, to 
the extent at least of offering me sometimes 3 seat in a 
carriage on a journey, and trusting to my ears chitchat 
such as this, 'What o'clock is it?' ' Do you think 
Gallina the Thracian is a good match for Syrus ? ' 
' The morning fjosts have a sting now if you are not 
careful,' — and other things as safely stored in a leaky 
ear. All through this time our friend has been daily 
and hourly more and more the mark for envy. He had 
shared Maecenas's seat at the games : he had played 
with him in the Campus—' Fortune's own son ' they 
all cry. Some rumour is sending a shiver through the 
town from the Forum to each place where men meet ; 
every one that runs against me asks my opinion : ' Oh, 
my good sir, you must know — you live so near the gods : 
have you heard an3fthing about the Dacians ? ' Nothing 
whatever. ' How you like, and always will like laugh- 
ing at us ! ' May ail the gods confound me, if I have 
heard a word ! ' Well, about the lands which Caesar 
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lias promised the soldiers — does he mean to give them 
in the three-cornered island or on Italian soil J ' When 
I swear that I know nothing, they marvel at me as a man, 
surely, in a thousand for unusual and profound reticence. 
In such occupations, to one's misery, one wastes the 
day, sighing all the time, O country home, when shall 
I look on you again ! when shall I be aUowed, between 
my library of classics and sleep and hours of idleness, 
to drink the sweet draughts that make us forget the 
troubles of life ! Oh when shall I sit down to my 
beans, Pythagoras' kinsmen ', and with them the dish of 
garden stuff tliat wants no rich sauce beyond the fat 
bacon ! O nights and suppers of gods ! at which I and 
my friends with me feast ourselves before my own 
home-gods, and leave plenty of the food for my saucy 
horae-boro slaves. The guests mix the cups which they 
drink each after his several liking, for they are free from 
crack-brained rules. One has a strong head and chooses 
the fiery draught. Another prefers a more moderate 
tipple. And so the talk that comes naturally is not 
of smart houses in country or town which do not belong 
to us, nor of the merits of Lepos as a dancer; but we 
debate matters which come nearer home to us, and on 
which !t is_a misfortune to be ignorant — whether riches 

* See note on Epp. I. 11. It mcdu a complicated jote on 
three points in Ihe philosopby ofPf ihagoiu: (i) hit doctrine of 
ihetranimigrilionof mulsi (l) his legelaiianiimj (3) a pro*ertrial 
laying triced to him, ' Abstain froia beam.' Horace raggnlt 
that the gtoand of the precept mnit have been the fear that in 
eating a bean yon might without Icnowing it eat ■ kinsnna. 
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or virtue is the bey of happiness, whether the ; 
to fiiendship is interest or right, what is the 
fi(p the good and what is the chief good, ■ From time to 
time our neighbour Cerrius in his easy Vay tells some 
nursery fable that hits the point. For instance, if any 
one praises the wealth of AreUius without knowing its 
anxieties, he begins thus : ' Once upon a time, the story 
goes, a country mouse received as a guest in his poor hole 
a town mouse, an old friend whom he had entertained 
before. He Kved roughly and had the sou! of thrift ; 
but he could unbend on occasions of hospitality. Need 
I say moi'e i He grudged not his precious store either 
of round pease or of long oats, he even brought in his 
mouth a dried raisin and nibbled morsels of bacon, so 
eager was he by variety of fare to coax tlie dainty 
stomach of his guest, who in his lordly way just put his 
teeth first to one thing and then to another. Stretched 
on his sofa of fresh straw, the master of the house ts 
making his own meal on spelt and tare, leaving the 
delicacies to his friend ; when the townsman, getting 
impatient, cries to him ; " What pleasure can you find, 
my friend, in living such a hard life on this wooded 
bank ? Let me persuade you to prefer company and 
the town to these wild woods. Take my advice and 
start with ine. Since all that is on earth is mortal, and 
there is no escape from death for great or small, draw 
the true conclusion, my dear sir, and live whilst you 
may in the enjoyment of what is pleasant ; live, and 
remember how short the timtf is ! " These words 
greatly impressed the countryman, He was out of 
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trice. And so ibey make the best of iheir 
way to the town, in haste to creep safely within its wails 
under cover of eight. Night was ateady at its zenith 
when they halted at a wealthy house, where scarlet 
coverlets were glowing on ivory couches, and a pile of 
dishes was standing in baskets, the remains of a great 
supper of that evening. Then the townsman assumes 
the host, and having made his friend stretch himself on 
a purple coverlet, hurries about like a waiter with his 
tunic tucked up, and serves course upon course without 
pause, and plays to the life the part of a home-bred 
slave, for he licks every djsh before he hands it. The 
other, lying at his case, is congratulating himself on his 
changed lot, and in happy case is playing the contented 
guest ; when suddenly a noise of slamming doors made 
both leap from the sofas. Terror-stricken they scony 
from end to end of the banqueting hall, their p;mic 
increasing momendy as the house rang with the harking 
of Moiossian dogs. Then is the counirymaa's turn : 
"This is no place for me," quoth he, "and so fare 
you well : my wood and my hole safe from sur- 
prises, and my humble vetch-pods, will satisfy ray 

VII Jamdudum ausculto 

Davui ! or Freedom anJ ilaverj. 
A companion Satire to the third of this Boot. It dtah 
•with another Stoic ^paradox.,' natnely, that ' rvery otte but 
the tvite man it a i/ave.' Horace dramatittt the theme 
by fatting it into the mouth of hit own tittve Davut, 
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as a slave I he 

/rsr«v. IsthxDtnws? 

lot his KBstcr, and passaUj faaiBt, dui^ not ijgite 
too good to Ine^ 

Horace. Cone, take fidl bcnefii of Decembei's 
franchise — so our &tbcrs have ruled it for us. Say 

Davut. A pan of the worid finds its |deamrc 
consisteotly in vice and keeps steady lo its purpose. 
Another and a larger part tt-avers, at one moment 
Kiting its hand to what is right, ai another giiing way 
lo evil. Priscus, who attracted attention on many days 
hy wearing three rings, sometimes by wearing none, 
was so variable that he never wore the same stripe ' 

' He ilrcucd now ai a Seoalor viib tbe broad ttiipe down the 
Uom of the tunic, now u > knight with the narrow one. 
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"two hours running. From a grand house he would 
plunge suddenly into quarters from which 3 freedmao of 
any self-respect would be ashamed to be seen emerging. 
Now he followed the life of a rake at Rome, now that 
of a philosopher at Athens. Vertumnus' with all his 
thousand faces had frowned on his birth. Trencherman 
Volanerius on the other hand, when the well-deserved 
gout had crippled his own fingers, hired a journeyman 
to pick up the dice for him and put them m the box. 
Just as he was the more persistent in his course of vice, 
so he was the less to be pitied, and higher in the scale 
than one who suffers from having the rope now strained 
too tight, now hanging loose, 

Horace. Shall you be the whole day before you tell 
me what all this stale stuff is about, you gallows-bird \ 

: About yourself, is my answer. 

■, In what way, you villain ? 

■. You praise old-world fortunes and old-world 
and yei if some god off'ered to take you 
back to those times you would flatly refuse ; either 
because there is no real feeling behind that loud 
talk, or because you are a weak-kneed champion of the 
right, and, in spite of vain desires to lift your foot from 
the mire, stick fast in it. At Rome you are all for the 
country : in the country you extol to the stars the 
distant town. There is fickleness for you ! If you 
happen to have no invitation to sup out, you praise your 
peaceful meal of herbs, and call yourself a lucky man, 

I hug yourself that you have not to go abroad to drink 
> Thigodofchinge. 
I ■ ■ ■ 
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youf wine — just as though when you went out anywht 
you had lo be dragged in chains ! Let Maecenas have 
sent yon an invitation to his table about the time of 
lamp-lighting : ' Will no one make haste and bring the 
oil i Is any one attending to me f ' you bluster and shout, 
and off you go. Mulvius and his brother trenchermen 
go their ways too, with a prayer not meant to be repeated 
to you : ' Yes,' he would say, ' I confess that I am a poor 
creature, that must follow where my beily Wds me. 
1 open my nostrils at a savoury smell. I am weak, 
lazy, if you like you may add a glutton. Well, sir, 
and are you, though you are as bad and perhaps worse, 
to go out of your way to write Satires on us as though 
you were our bettei-, and wrap up your own failing m 
decorous words i ' What if you betray yourself as more 
silly even than me, 3 slave who cost five hundred 
drachms ? Nay, do not try to frighten me by your looks. 
Keep a check on hand and temper while I reveal to you 
the lesson which Crispinus' ' doorkeeper taught me. . . . 
Are you, in my eyes, lord and master, you who bow 
your neck to so many and such imperious calls of 
circumstance and of men — you whom the praetor's rod ' 
laid 00 your head three Umes or four times over cannot 
free from slavish fear ? Ask another question not 
less interesting — I do not care whether one who does 
the bidding of a slave should be called, as the custom of 
your world calls him, a ' deputy ' or a ' fellow stave ' — 
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A of Sal. I. r) ii a StoJc lecturer. Davus 
kcd up fait philotophy frotn the lecturcr'j 
' The fonn of (aanumiMioa of a ilare. 
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either case what am I io your eyes? The truth is, 
you who domineer over ffle are the miserable slave of 
some one else, and are moved like a wooden puppet by 
strings in the hands of another. 

Who then is free ! The wise man alone, who is 
a stem master lo himself, whom neither poverty nor 
death nor bonds affright, who has the courage to say 
' Qo ' again and again to desires, to despise the objects 
of ambition, who is a whole in himself, smoothed and 
rounded, with the surface on which nothing from 
outside can find lodgement, against whom, if she assail 
him, Fortune is crippled. 

Can you recognize as your own any one of these 
traits ? A woman asks four talents of you, bullies you, 
shuts her door in your face, drenches you with cold 
water, and then— Jnvifes you to come to her house 
again. Snatch your neck from the dishonouring yoke : 
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for there is a master, and no gentle one, driving your 
soul, goading you sharply if you are weary, and tugging 
at your mouth if you jib. 

Again, when you are entranced by a picture of 
Pausias, how is your shortcoming less than mine when 
I stop to admire rough drawings in red ochre or 
charcoal of the encounters of Fulvius and Rutuba or 
Pacideianus with their straining haunches as if they were 
heroes really lighting, striking, and parrying by movement 
of their weapons ? Davus is a ' worthless dawdler,' but 

Ki are a 'line and accomplished critic of andenC art.' 
I feci the attraction of a smoking cake I am a good- 
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for-noihiog. 

intelligence say 'do" to a dainty supper? Why 
more harmful lo me to obey a gluttonous appetite than 
it is to you? You say that I pay the penalty with my 
back. But how do you escape punishment more than 1, 
when you set your heart on dainty dishes which cannot 
be had without their price ? The truth is that rich fare, 
indulged in without limit, turns bitter in the mouth ; and 
the feet that have been made fools of refuse at last to 
support the bloated body. Is it -a deep otieocc in a boy 
after a day's work to barter a slrfgil' of his master's 
for a bunch of grapes, and has the man nothing of the 
slave about him who breaks up an estate to gratify his 
gluttony ? Say besides that at the same time you cannot 
bear your own company for an hour together, you cannot 
employ leisure wisely, you would give yourself the slip, 
a runaway and a vagrant, seeking now with wine, now 
with sleep, to cheat care. In vain ; fast as you run, 
black Care is at your side or at your heels, 

Horace. Who will find me a stone ? 

Davas. What do you want it for ? 

Horace. Are my arrows all gone ? 

Davur. Why, if the man isn't raving he is 
posing verses ° ! 

Horace- If you don't take yourself olF with all 
you will be sent as a ninth hand to my Sabine farm. 






■ Used al the bath. 


1 


' Davus is (upposed lo nolic 


•t both the word •anow.'i 


though Horace were thinking io 


tragic ityle, and alio the (ug- 


geitiau of metrical form. 
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III 'Vt Nasidieni 

Nm'tSenat Rafut .* or jIn upttart't tuffer-party. 
The motive of ikii Sai'irt it m part the same at that of the 
fourth ofihii Book, the talk about eating -u-bieh Horace 
found to o£mtt : bat a nnti and dramalic turn it gi'vcn 
to the tubject bj putting ihit tali into the mouth of a 
•milgar perionage {the name of Natit&enat Rufut it no 
Joabl a ditgttited one) <aiho invitet JUaicenaj to tupper, 



I three leading Rterarj t 
aitertains them ■with £tquitition. 
Imt lire their patien:e to ntueb i 
table. 



him, and then 
on cookery lulacb at 
I to drive them from 



It it iiUeraitng to notice, -when we term to be coming into 
elate contact •with Maecenat, that beyond the fait of bit 
pretence we bear nothing of him. Fundataut, who 
detcr'diet to Horace the tcene tf the tapper, it the Come 
Poet praited in Sal. I, lo. Four of those festt of a 
Roman entertainment, the '■ scurrae' the hangeri-on of 
the tablet of the great, are preieat ; Imio brought accordiag 
la cuitom at uninvited gueiti by Maeeenat, and tiuo 
lupporting the hoil. Natidienut putt one of the taller 
into bit oiutt place next the chief guetl. The party ii 
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Horoci. TT TELL, how did you like the 
VV with our lucky friend Na 



idiecus > >'l 



) sup with me yesterday 
X. aa early entertain ment 



■ enjoyed 



When 1 came to ask you t 
\ was told that you were ; 
there. 

Fundamus, Vastly. I n 

myself more. 

Horace. Tell me, if you do not mind, what was the 
first dish U> appease your ravenous appetites ? 

Fvndan'ms. First came a wild boar. It was a 
Lucanian, and was caught, so the father of the feast 
told us, when the south wind was blowing softly. 
The table was garnished with salads and all things that 
whet the appetite, skirwort, fish-picklc, lees of Coan. 
When these were removed, a bustling page wiped well 
the maple-wood table with a purple napkin, while 
another gathered up the scraps and anything that could 
oiFcnd the guests. Then, like an Atdc maiden bearing 
the sacred emblems of Ceres, came in procession a dusky 
Indian with Caecuban wine, a Greek with Chian that 
had not been brined'. Then the host: 'If Alban, 
Maecenas, or Falemian is more to your taste than what 
is served, there are both.' 

Hiracc. Ah for the sorrows of wealth ! But I am 
anxious to know, Fundanius, what was the company 
with which you shared your enjoyments? 

Fumliimiii. I was at the top : next to me Viscus of 
Thurii, and below him, if I remember rightly, Varius. 
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in the middle conch Maecenas and the two ' shadows ' ' 
whom he had brought with him, Vibidius and Serviliua 
Balatro. On the host's couch, Nomentanus' above 
him, and below him Poreius". who made us laugh 
by swallowing his cheesecakes whole at a mouthful, 
Nomentanus was so placed for the purpose of pointing 
out with his foreliDger anything that might escape 
[Maecenas*] notice : for the rest of us, the un- 
distinguished crowd, sup at hazard on birds, shellfish, 
lish, whose look was no key to their unfamiliar taste ; 
as I, for instance, very soon found out when I was 
handed the inside of a plaice and a turbot, a dish I had 
never before tasted. After this he explained to me that 
honey-apples have red cheeks if they are gathered under 
a waning moon. What difference this makes, you must 
ask himself. Then Vibidius whispers to Balatro, ' we 
shall die unavenged if we do not drink him out of house 
and home ' ; and asks for larger cops. At this the host's 
face changed and grew pale : for he dreaded nothing so 
much as hard drinkers, either because their tongues are 
too free, or because hot wines dull the fine edge of the 
palate. Vibidius and Baiatro tilt whole wine-jars into 
the Allifan ware'. All followed suit, save the guests 
on the host's couch, who took cate to spare the flagons. 

Then is brought in a lamprey at all its length on a 

' Umbrai, ' ataSofn' the name given to uninvited gnesti 
brought in the train of a great man, 

' Two Ectitiout name), one the itocU name in Satire for 
a spenilthrift, Ihe other implying greed; «tay<. 

* AUifae wii a town ia the valley of the VnltumnE, where, 
arcnrding to ihe Scholiiit, capi were made of ipecial size. 
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disli. with slirimjis swimming in sauce round 
tliis the host ; • It was caught ' says he ' before 
spawning. The fiesb is less good if it is taken later. 
The ingredients of the sauce are these: oil from 
Venafrum of the first pressing, pickled roe of the 
Spanish fish ', wine five years old, hut of home growth, 
stirred in while it is simmering, — when it has cooled 
Chian suits better than anything else, — white pepper, and 
plenty of vinegar made from the fej-mendng of the grape 
of Methymna',_ It is a recipe of my own invention to 
add while it is simmering green rockets and sharp-tasted 
elecampane ; Curtillus bids add sea-urchins that have 
not touched fresh water ; for what the shellfish from the 
sea yields of itself is something better than any pre] 

Just at this junaure the awning above us fell hea; 
upon the dish, bringing down with it a cloud of black 
dust worse than what the north wind raises on the plain 
of Campania. We feared that something greater (vas 
coming ; but recover ourselves when we find tli;it there 
was no danger. Rufus [i.e. Nasidienus] laid his head 
on the table and wept as if his son had been cut off" in 
liis prime. I know not what would have been the end, 
if Nomentanus had not restored his friend by a philo- 
sopher's reflections ; 'Ah Fortune, what divine power is 
more cruel towards us than thou ! How thou delighiest 
ever to make sport of human afiairs ! ' Varius could 









'ly control his laughter by use of his napkia. 
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o, who has a sneer for everything, says, ' Sucfc 
are the conditions of life ; and this is why feme will 
never gi*-e full response to your efforts. To think that 
in order that I may be entertained samptuousiy you 
should be racked with eveiy kind of anxiety, lesl the 
bread be over-baked, lest the sauce be ill-^casoned, that 
every wailing boy be gin and trimmed according to role ! 
And then think of such accidents as these — if the 
awaing fell as it did just dow, if a clownish boy slip 
and break a dish ! But as with a commander, so with 
a host — it is rough weather that discovers the genius, 
fair weather puts it out of sight.' Nasidienus replies, 
' Heaven answer all your prayers, for a kind and 
courteous guest as you are ! ' and he calls for his 
slippers'. Then on each of the couches you might 
notice a buzz of whispering, one into another's ear. 
I know of no show that I would rather have seen. 
Horace. Pray, tell me, what was your next amu^^e- 

Fuadaniiir. While V'ibidius is asking the waiters 
whether the flagon had been broken also, and while we 
are laughing at pretended jests, Balairo giving us our 
cue, hack you coroe. Nasidienus, with altered coun- 
tenance, as one that means lo let art mend fortune. 
Presently there enter waiters bearing on a huge platter 
a crane dismembered and sprinkled plentifully with ^ll 
and meal, and the liver of a white goose fattened on Ggs, 
and hares' wings separated, as much nicer so d>an if you 
eat them with the back. Then we had the sight of 

■ i. e, to Inrc ihe tiMe. Gneiti lay wilh tbcii fed bv<. 
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bbddbiids sored with the breast burnt, and pigeons the 
hind part taken ofi^— nice things enough, if the host 
vould not explain at length the philosof^y and natural 
history c^ eadb of them. But we fled from him and 
had our mei^ by tasting absolutely nothing, as though 
it had all been poisoned by Canidia's breath worse than 
that of AfncV serpents. 
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Book I 
I Prima dicte mihi 

To JUaatiuu. 
A dtiUcalha ttf thi new Boot la Matcmat. It u an 
apology {l^for hii ahandonmmt of lyric porlry. {l)J6r 
tbt Iota and tabjicti v.-hub ^ill iharaclerixt ibe Epiillrt. 

YOU were the theme of my earKcst Muse, Mae- 
cenas, and must be of m^ latest ; but what you 
are asking is to shot on me again the door of the 
training school, though I have already sufficiently 
passed the test and received my wooden sword '. My 
years are not what they were, nor is my inclination. 
Veianius hangs up his arms at the door of the temple 
of Hercules and then hides himself out of sight in the 
country. He does not desire to have ag^ and again 
to appeal to the people * from the edge of the lists. 
There is a Toice that whispers ever in my ear. and my 
ear U purged to listen, " Be wise in lime and turn your 
horse out to grass when he shows signs of age, lest he 
end in a ludicrous breakdown with straining flanks.' 
So now I am laying aside verses among other playthings. 
My thoughts and my (Questions are of what is right, 
what is becoming. My whole soul is in these things. 
I am storing and ordering what one day I may bring 
out for use. If you ask who is my chief, in what home 

' The gladialoi'i wooden iwoid, which wai uied (or pracdn, 
and giTcn him co retiicmeat u a toktii of tlitduigc. 
* i. e. for diicbaige. 
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I put into 



to any master : wheie the wind cai 
port and make myself at home, 
become the man of action and plunge in the trouhled 
waters of civi! life, the uabendiDg champion and hench- 
man of strict Virtue. At another I slip back, when no 
one is looking, to the rules of Artstippus and would try 
to suit life to myself, not myself to life. As the day 
seems long to'those whose labour belongs to another, 
as the year crawls' to minors burdened by a mother's 
irksome tutelage, so slow-flowing and thankless to me 
are the spaces of time which defer niy hope and pur- 
pose of setting vigorously to that work which, if 
performed, profits equally the jxior and the rich, if 
neglected, will injure by-and-by equally the young 
and the old. Meanwhile, for my own self I am fain to 
lind guidance and solace In such child's -teachings as 
these. You inay not be able to make your eyesight 
reach as far as Lynceus^; you would not on that 
account think scorn of putting salve to youreyes if they 
were sore. Because you do not hope for the fame of 
Glycon, the champion athlete, you would not refuse to 
take exercise enough to keep at bay the gout. You 
may advance a certain way, if you may not get further. 

Is avarice, with its miserable desires, the fever of 
your sou! i There are words and sounds of power by 
which you may assuage the pain and quit yourself in 

' Shakeip«te"i 'Time trivelt in din 
ptrsoHJ." 

' The kceiieit-iighwd of the Argniwu:* 
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^feje part of t!ie disorder '. Have you the dropsy of 
ambiiion i There are fixed forms of atonement : 
read die book piously thrice through, and they will 
ha»e power to make you yourself again. The envious, 
the angry, the lazy, the sot, the rake — none is so wild 
that he cannot become tame, if only he lend a patient 
tar to treatment. To flee vice is the beginning of 
virtue, and the beginning of wisdom is to have got rid 
of folly. You see with what vast effort and risk of 
life you strive to avoid what you think to be the greatest 
(if evils, a small income or the disgrace of defeat at the 
poUs', You are indefatigable in sailing as a trader to 
the utmost Indies, for from poverty you would fly 
through sea, through rocks, through (ire. To save 
yourself from trouble over the things which you foolishly 
admire and wish for, are you not willing to learn and listen 
and trust one wiser than youi-self ? What hack prize- 
fighter at village shows and town gathering-places would 
think scorn of a garland at Olympia if he had tlie hope, 
if he bad die ofFer, of the palm's delight without the 
dust i Well, as gold is worth more than silver, so 
is virtue than gold'. 

k' O fellow citizens, fellow citizens, money is the 
^ The teachings of pfailowptay are likened 1o the spells wjth 
. 4iich the leech of antiquity ckxd oul hti medical ail, 

" The two follow the order of the iwo vica named above, 
avarice and unbilion. 

* Tile eiplanation of the parable of the prizelighlec. ' Yon 
who spend inch iafinile pains lo make money nuj have ibc moch 
greater prize of virtue lor nolhiag.' With this is conltuted the 
)iarral-cry of llie bosincH world, ' O fdlow ciliaeos,' &c 
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first thing to seek; virtue after money!' this is the 
lore which the Janus-arches ' teach from end to end : 
this is the repetition-lesson which the young have on 
their lips — yes, and the old too, like schoolboys ' with 
satchel and tablets slung on left arm '.' 

You have wit, you have character, a tongue at once 
and tJTith. Yes, but six or seven thousands are want- 
ing to the four hundred': so you will be one of the 
crowd. Yet schoolboys in their game say 'Do right 
the thing and you'll be king'.' Be this your wall of 
brass, to have no guilty secrets, no wrong-doing that 
makes you turn pale. Tell me, pray, which is wiser, the 
law of Roscius ", or the' schoolboys' burden which offers 
the title of king to those who 'do the thing right' — 
tlie buidcn so often on the lips of tiiie men like a Curius 
and a Camillus '. Does he advise you better who bids 
you make ' money, money by right means if you can, 
if not, by any means money,' and all in order that you 
may have a seat further forward at the doleful plays 
of Pupius ; or he who in time of need exhorts you — yes, 
and helps you to fit yourself — with free soul and erect 
to defy the tyrant Fortune ? 

< The chief place of business. 

• Repelled from Sal. i. G (p. i88), 'like the schoolboj-i I 
described tripping to ichool at Venusia.' 

' The property iinaliBeation for tlie equcilrian order. 

' A jingle used by schoolboys in some old game, and afier- 
tvardt (mployed as a proverb. The oalure of the game, and iIje 
exact bearing of the wonlj, are not recorded. 

" The law which gave special seats at the ihealre lo all whoie 
property reached Ihe kiiight'i ilandard. See Epod. 4. 
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But if tht populace of Rome sliould by chance ask 
uhy I am not glad to cake my share in its opinions as 
I take my share in its colonnades, why I neither 
follow nor avoid what itself loves or hates, I shall 
answer as the wary fox in the fable answered the sick 
lion : ' Because I am frightened at seeing that all the 
footprints point towards your den and none the other 
way.' Yes, you are a wild beast — and a many-headed 
one. For -what am I to follow, or whom '. Half the 
world is greedy to lake public contracts. Then there 
ai-e some who, with tit-bits and presents of fruit, angle 
for miserly widows ', and catch old men to stock their 
preserves. Many have a fortune which grows in tlie 
dark' by usury. But let us grant that some are 
attracted by some objects and tastes, some by others ; 
can the same [arsons persist in a single purpose for an 
hour logetiier '. ' There is no bay on earth that out- 
shines lotely Baiae ! ' If so tlie rich man has said, lake 
and sea smait for the fancy of the eager owner. But 
by to-morrow, if his caprice shall have given the signal, 
you will be carrying off your tools, my men, to Teanum. 
If he has the bed of the genius ° in his hall ; ' nothing 
is better ' he says, ' nothing happier than a bachelor's life,' 
If he has not ; then heswears that the marriedaloneknow 
what bliss is. With what knot shall I hold fast this 
Proteus of changeableness J And what of the poor man ? 
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You may well smile : lie changes his garret, his bed, 
bath, his barber. He hires a boat, and is as sick ii 
as the rich man who sails in his three-banked yacht. 
I have come in your way with my hair trimmed 
barber who cuts unsteadily, you laugh at me. If l 
a trim tunic there chance to show a worn vest, or if my 
gown sits^evenly and awry, you laugh at me. What when 
my judgement is at issue with itself, s[iuriis what it 
sought, and asks again for what it let slip, sways to and 
fro like a tide and is a succession of incongruities, pulls 
down, builds up, changes square to round J Do you 
think it only a fashionable form of madness, and neither 
laugh at it nor pronounce me to need cither a doctor or a 
guardian appointed by the Court, though you are my 
protector, though you are cross if a nail is cut awk- 
wardly, though your friend depends on you and looks 
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to Jove. He is rich, free, honoured, beautifiil, king fl 
fine) of kings^above all, he is sound, except when tf 
phlegm troubles hini. 

II Troiani belli scripton 

To LoMus. 

Same thought! an life and mora!l, such as in the I 
JEpiilk he represents himself as slaring. Thiy i 
brought But now far the benejit of a yoting f ' ' 

' The cOQClnsioQ ii ironical. ■ Yon «ee ihat I a 
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to hit lermon ht dot! not go ti> 
"T TT TTIILE vou have been practising dedaiuation ' 

VV 3t Rome, LoUnis Maximus, I hare been 
reading again at Praeneste the story-teller of the war 
ofTroy ; who shows us what is fair, what is foul, what 
is profitable, what not, more plainly and better than 
a Chrysippus or a Grantor. 

Why I have come thus to believe, let me explain, 
if you are not too busy to listen. The story, which 
tells how on account of the amour of Paris Greece and 
the barbarian world met in a stubborn war, is made up 
of the heats of foolish kings and peoples. Aotenor 
advises to cut off at the root the cause of the war. 
What says Paris '• That to enjoy his kingdom in 
|)eacc and his lite in happiness — no power shall compel 
him. Nestor would fain compose the <juarrel between 
the sons of Peleus and of Atreus. Love is the fire 
that kindles one, anger the other, each with a common 
fury. For every folly of their princes the Greeks feel 
the scourge. Faction, crait, wickedness, and the lust 
and anger from which it springs — these are the sources of 
wrong-doing within the walls of Troy and without them. 
Again, of the fewer of virtue and of wisdom he 
has given us a profitable example in Ulysses, the 
' ' far-seeing tamer of Troy who looked on the cities and 
manners of many men. and whilst making good for 
tumself and his comrades their homeward journey over 
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thL- broad sea, cnduitc! many iiardships, but could never 
be drowned in tlie waves of adversity.' You know the 
tale of the Sirens' songs and the cups of Circe, which 
if he had drunk, foolishly and greedily, as his comrades 
did, he had been the shamed and witless victim of the 
harlot mistress, and had been turned into a dog in 
uncleanness or a sow that loves the mire. We are the 
ciphers, fit for nothing but to eat our share of earth's 
fruits, the worthless suitors of Penelope and young 
courtiers of Alcinous, more busy than enough in keeping 
their sltin sleek, whose standard of honour it was to 
sleep till midday and to beguile care to forgetfglness 
to the sound of the cithern. 

To cut men's throats, robbers rise in the night. To 
save yourself altre, can you not wake ? But as surely 
as, if you will not take exercise in health, you will 
have to do it when you have the dropsy ; so surely 
if you will not ask for a book and a candle before 
daybreak, if you will not set your mind steadily 
honourable studies and pursuits, you will lie awake 
the rack of envy or passion. 

Why are you in such a hurry to take out of your 
what hurts it, while, if something is eating into your 
very soul, you put off till next year the time for 
attending to it ? He who has begun his task has half 
done it. Have the courage to be wise. Begin ! He 
who keeps putting off the moment of reform is like 
the countryman waiting for the river to run by. But 
the river slides and rolls, and will slide and roll on to 
all dme. You are busy, you say, making money, finding 
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a wife to be a fruitful mother of children ; or you have 
forest land in process of being tamed by the plough- 
share. Well, when a man has enough, he should wish 
for no more. It is not town house or land, it is not 
s [rile of brass or of gold, that ever freed their owner's 
sick body from fever or sick mind from care. The 
possessor must be in sound health if he thinks to enjoy 
the property he has got together. To one who still 
desires or fears, a town house and estate give as much 
{Aeasure as pictures to one who has sore eyes, or warm 
\naps to the gouty, or the cithern to ears acliiog from 
need of the syringe. Unless the vessel is clean, every- 
thing you pour into it turns sour. 

Think scorn of pleasures. It is a bad bargmn to 
buy pleasure at cost of pain. The covetous is a beggar 
always. Try to find a definite limit to your wishing. 
The envious man grows lean because his neighbour 
thrives. The tyrants of Sicily never invented a torture 
worse than envy. 

He who will not control bis anger will presently 
wish that undone which irritation and the feelings o{ 
the moment have made him do in his hurry to satisfy 
his vengeful hatred. Anger is a short madness. Rule 
your passion. Unless it obeys, it governs. Bridle it^ 
chain it down, I pray you. While the horse is 
teachable and his neck is tender, the trainer breaks him 
in Co go as the rider directs. The hound who does 
service in the forest began his hunting by barking at 
the stuffed stag's hide in the yard. Now while you 
are a boy with clean heart drink in my words, now let 
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yourself be guided by your betters. The crock 
long keep the fragrance with whicli it 
in early days. If, however, you loiter behind 
vigorously before, I neither wait for the 
hurry to keep up with those that stride ahi 

III 



as once steeped 
behind or push 
the laggard i^^^l 

1 Nero, lie jl^^M 
, and lie futurt ■ 



To JuTmi Floras. 
JuFiut Florut, a young Rlerary friend, 
the ttaff of I'tberiui (llberiui Cloudi 
of Livia, and la itepum of Augu-ttui, and the future 
En^eror Tiieriut), who had heen sent on a mission to 
the East in the year B.C. 20 to place Tigranei an the 
throne of Armenia, 
Another Utter to him may be seen in Epiil. 2. 2, wAiVA 
Me this one assumes comman literary interests bet<u!em 
resfottdents, and holds up to Flarus ' divine 
' • medicine of the sou! than either 
iiieraiure or the ambilioni of practical life. 

I AM longing to know, Julius Florus, how fer 
Claudius, the stepson of Augustus, has got in his 
canipmgn. Are you still lingering in Thrace by the 
Hebrus, hound in Its snowy fetters, or by the strait that 
runs between the neighbouring towers ', or on the rich 
plains and hills of Asiii ? What tasks has his lettered 
suite in hand J This is what interests me equally. 
Who claims the office of writing the exploits of 
Augustus ? Who means to spread through long ages 
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blenched at lirirking from the fountatn-head of Pindar, 
daring lo despise th? pools anil streams which all use — 
how fares he? How often does he think of me J I3 
he studying under the Muse's high guidimce to fit the 
measures of Thebes to a Ladn lyre.' Or is he 
storming and laying on the colour thick as a tragic 
writer ? Tell me, what is Celsus about ? He was 
warned, and he needs constant warning, to seek wealth 
that he can call hts own, and to shrink from fingering 
any writings to which A]«)llo of the Palatine has given 
a home : lest, if by chance one day the flock of birds 
come to reclaim their owa plumage, the poor little 
jackdaw, stripped of his stolen colours, set the world 
laughing at him. And for yourself — what are you 
venturing I Over what thyme-bed are you hovering 
on your nimble wing ? Yours is no small gift ; nor 
is it a plot that to your shame is untilted and bramble- 
grown. Whether you are sharpening your tongue for 
the courts, or furnishing yourself to give adiice on 
l>oints of ciiil law, or building delightful verse, you 
will win the first prize of the conqueror's ivy. Bui 
if you had the heart to leave behind your useless 
anodynes ' for trouble, you would climb where heavenly 
philosophy would lead you. This is the task, this 
is the study at which we should ail be busy, the little 
and the great, if we would make our life of value to 
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;, whether you care for Munatius 
s your broken friend- 



our country and to 

write, you must teH 

as much as you should. 

ship, like a wound ill-stltched, close to no purpose 

tear open again ? Do you suffer still, in the iii 

of untamed necks, be it from hot blood or from 

inexperience of life ? Wheresoever you are, you have 

no business to brcaic the tie of brotherhood. 

heifer is being fattened for the return of you both, 

IV 

To Aibms TiluUm 
Tibiillui h the poet, and Horace leemi 
him the tame virlae luh'tcb he hints 
aiidrened to him, vix.. eontenlmeiil. 



1 have 

■H 



jllbij nostroriim 



to be suggftling to 
in the Ode (l. 33) 



ALBIUS, generous judge of my 'Talks',' what 
_/~\, shall I tell myself that you are about just now 
in your country near Pedum ? Writing something to 
beat the little ])oems of Cassius of Parma ? Or strolling 
in quiet thought through the health-giying forest with 
your heart on all that is worthy of a wise man and 
a good J You never were body without soul. The gods 
gave you beauty, gave you wealth, and the art of enjoy- 
ment. What further could even a fond nurse ask for 
a dear foster-child, if already he has the power to think 
wisely and to utter his thoughts — if favour, fame, and 
health belong to him abundantly, and ' a seemly house- 
hold and a purse well lined"? In a world of hopeand 
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care, of fears and angry passions, hold for yourself ttic 
belief that each day that dawns is your last : the hour 
to which you do not look forward will be a pleasant 
suqjrise. If you ask of myself, you will find me, 
whenever you want something to laugh at, in good case, 
faC and sleek, a true hog of Epcurus' hei'd. 

V Si potes Arthiacis 

To Torquaiai. 

An m'oilalion lo a modijt rnlcrlainmcnl on ihe night before 
Caeiar'i birthday. 

IF you can lie down to table on couches of Archlas' 
making, and do not mind supping from a modest 
dish on a mess of vegetables, I shall look for you here, 
Torquatus, at sunset. Your wine will be what was 
bottled in Taurus' second year ' between Minturnae in 
the marshes and Petrinum by Sitmessa. If you have any- 
thing better, you must bid it be brought, or else put up 
with my ordering. The hearth has been brightened 
this long while and the furniture made tidy for your 
eyes. Let be, as idle things, the hopes and rivalries of 
wealth and Moschus' cause ^. To-morrow is the holiday 
of Caesar's birthday, and gives excuse for lengthened 
sleep. Without paying for it we shall be able to make 
a long summer night of friendly talk. What is fortune 
to me, if I may not enjoy it ? The man who for regard 
of his heir spares and stints himself more than be need 

1 T. Stutiliui Tjuras Wis consul for the wcond lime in B.C. 16, 
10 tbe wine will be Tout or Rtc yean old. 

' Some aase in which TorquatuJ wis eiigjged. We heit in 
Od. 4. 1 of lt» Eloqaeiicr. 
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is ni;>tt door to a jnadman. I shall set yoj the examplcn 
of drinking and scattering flowers, and shall not mind 
even if you think me ;i madcap. What changes are cot 
wrought by good drinking ! It unlocks secrets, bids 
hopes be certainties, thrusts the coward into the fray, 
takes their load from anxious hearts, teaches new 
accomplishments. The life-giving winecup, whom has 
it not made eloquent, whom has it not made free even 
in the pinch of poverty! That there be no mean coverlet 
or soiled napkin to cause grimace, that cup and platter be 
polished till you see your very self in them, that there be 
none to repeat out of doors what is said between trusty 
friends, that the com]>any be chosen and seated to match 
well — these aj-e the things which I charge myself lo 
see toi a task that fits me, and a task of love. I shall 
ask Butra to meet you and Septicius, and, unless a better 
supper and preferable company detain him, Sabinus, 
Theje is room besides for several ' shadows ' ' of your 
bringing ; but the goat and her savours are close at hand 
when a party is too crowded. Do you write how 
large a company you like to meet ; and then shirk your 
business ; and, while your client waits in the front hall, 
give him the slip by the b:tck door. ^B 
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iIk apalby, or freedom from Jhlorbia^- imol'wni, 
recommnuled by the Eficunant. The length at which 
this it let out seeau to imply thai for the moment at any 
rate it catchei Horace' i fancy. After that, be takes toe 
more utual £t)iiien of ideals, and goes through them in 

pleaiure. Ai he poises to the ideals which he holds to be 

unworthy, the exhortations to their pursuit become ironical. 
'\TOUGHT to admire^ Is ])erhaps the one and 
J. V only thing, Numicius, that can make a man 
happy and keep him so. There are those who can 
gaze with no tinge of awe at the sight of yonder sun 
and stars and seasons jiassing in their appointed revolu- 
tion. Wh;it think you of what earth gives, or the sea 
which makes rich the Arahs and Indians at the world's 
end ; what of public games, of applause and presents of 
the people's favour; in what fashion do you hold (hat 
these things should be regarded, with what feelings and 



So with their opposites, he who fears theni ' admires ' 
them in nearly the same way as the man who desires 
them ; in either case there is the disturbing flutter of 
the heart whenever the sight that was not expected 
amazes the one or the other. Whether his feeling be 
joy or pain, desire or dread, what does it matter, if, 
whenever he has seen aught better or worse than he 

' Popc't Iraiislalion hu familbnud us vrhh the phrase, but it 
hardly rcpicscniE lo the Engluh reader Ihe meaning of admirari, 
-which is inicDiIed lo corn an/ mental perturbation caused by 
externa! things, wh«thet by way of wonder, awe, idmiiitiou, 
desire, or Tear. Perhaps ' to think much of,' if somewhat clumsy, 
most neuly approacfacs the bieadlh of the phrase. 
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expected, his eyes are riveted, and heart and hmbs alike 
are spellbound ? The wise man would deserve the name 
of madman, the just of unjust, if they were to pursue 
even Virtue herself too far. 

Go then ', gaze in rapt ' admiration ' at silver plate, at 
ancient marbles and bronzes, at works of art, at gems and 
Tyrian dyes : rejoice that a thousand eyes are looking 
at you as you speak : in busy industry be early in the 
Forum and late in coming home, for fear Mutus reap a 
larger harvest from the estate lie got with his wife than 
you from your business, and (thought of shame, seeing 
his lineage is worse than yours ! ) he make you ' admire ' 
him ratlier than you make him ' admire ' you ! But 
remember that, as time will bring forth to the sunshine 
what is now under the earth, so it will bury out of 
view what is now in the light : when you have been 
the familiar sight to all eyes in Agrippa's colonnade 
and on Appius' road, it still remains for you to go where 
Numa and Ancus haie gone home before you. 

If luBg or reins are attacked by some acute malady, look 
about for some escape from the malady. So you would live 
for the true end (who would not I) : then if Virtue only 
can secure you this, be bold, let delights be, and to work ! 

Suppose, on the other hand, you think Virtue so many 
words, and a sacred grove so many yards of timber ' ! 
then lake care to be first in every harbour, to miss no 

' Thii, of couric, i« »q ironical e;ihort>lion to do wliii, in ihe 
face oi what hu been lair), a lidiculous. The absurdity ii 
emphatiicd by recalling tlie Iriutilotiness of all things hunuu. 

' i. e, ir (ill modem phiaK) yaa are a ' maltiialist ' all louiid. 
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iTgain at Cibyra or in Bitbynia : round o? a tliousand 
talents; as many again; and let the third thousand be 
added, and what is wanted to make the heap four- 
square. Of course, you know, a wife and dower, credit 
and friends, even birth and beauty, are all in the gift of 
Queen Money : the goddess of persuasion and the 
goddess of love both honour the well-moneyed man. 
The king of the Cappadoeians is rich in slaves, but 
lacks money — mind you are not as he. Lueullus (the 
story goes) was asked once if he could lend a hundred 
cloaks for the stage, ' How tan I possibly 



lend so many f ' he { 
as many as I have.' 
live thousand cloaks 
some or all. That i 
plenty that goes tc 



but I I 
Presently he writes that he has 
1 his house; the man may take 
a mean house where there is not 
;e, beyond the master's knowledge 
and for the service of thieves. So then if tuittance 
be what alone can ' make you happy and keep you so,' 
let this be the task that you are first to go back to, last 
to leave off. 

If /A01U and popularity make the favourite of Fortime, 
then let us buy a slave to tell us names, to nudge us on 
the left ade and make us put out the hand over the 
weights ' : ' this man has much influence in the Fabian 
tribe — that in the Veline. This man will give the rods 
to whom he will, or ruthlessly snatch away the curule 



^ phniK of Dncertain mupuig, poisiblj of Ahakiog bandi 
■ tradcmun acran the cminlei. The ichoKaili, bowever, 
n; that pmitra were the high stcpping-itonei by which people 
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ivory.' ' Brother, Father ' — do not forget the title — 
according to their ages with ready courtesy make each 
your kinsman. 

If again ' living well ' means dimng tacll : then — the 
day dawns ; off let us go whither our appetite leads us. 
Let us fish and hunt, but after the fashion of Gargilius 
in the story. He used in the morning to send a train of 
nets, hunting-spears, and slaves through the Forum when 
it was fullest, that in sight of the same crowd one mule 
out of the lot might bring home a wild boar which he 
had bought at a shop. Let us go to the bath crammed 
full of undigested food ', wiih no thought of pioprieiy, 
qualified for the register of Caere', like the worthless crew 
of Ulysses of Ithaca, who cared more for a forbidden 
pleasure than for their return to their country. 

If, as Mimnermus tells us, without h-vr and mirth is 
no pleasure, then spend your life in love and mirth. 

Long life and health to you. If you know anything 
better thanallthis, be frank and let me share !t. Ifnot, 
live by these rules, as I try to do. 

VII 



' (fies 



To Maecenas. 
Patronage at it ihovld and ihould not , 
The Utter begins -wili Horace's excuses for breaUi^ 
promise to return to Rome, but the main purpose {fo 
the ktler is charJy •written fir pab&c reading) is to give 
a ^e lure of patronage /jonourai/e to patron and poet, such 
as that of Maecenas lotoards himself, and patronage as 
' ll WHS supposed to be a way of procuring a fresh appetil 
' A phrase equivalertt lo ' diifranehisemenl.' 
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("( thouM Ml it, HI il/uitratetl in iIk itory 0/ PhlFippui 
. and Vulieiut; of -uihom ihe former looied chiefly to hit 
own amuiemenl, lie /alter aHo'tved himielf la be taint oul 
of his proper ifhcre and put in afahepoiilton. 

FIVE days I promised you 10 be in the country, and 
liere I am breaking my promise and letting you miss 
me all August. It is true. But if you would have me 
alive and in sound and good health, the liberty which you 
grant me when I am ill you wiU grant me, Maecenas, when 
I am afraid of being ill, while the first figs and the heat 
are fiimishing the undertaker with his suite of black atten- 
dants, while every father and fond mother look pie with 
fear for their boys, and assiduity of courtesies and petty 
business of the Forum bring fevers in their train and 
break the seals of wills. But as soon as winter begins 
to fleck with saow the uplands of Alba your poet will 
go down to the sea, take care of himself, and shut 
himself up with his books. You, my dear friend, he 
will rerisit with the zephyrs, if you will allow him so 
much, and with the lirst swallow. 

In making me a rich man you have not acted as the 
Calabiian host inviting a guest to eat his pears i ' Cat 
some more, pray.' ' I have had etwugh.' ' But please take 
away as many as you like.' 'No, ibank you.' 'They 
will be a welcome little present for your boys if you 
will take them.' 'I am as much obliged by your 
generosity as if you sent me away laden.' 'Well — as 
you please— if you leave them, they go into the pig-tub 
to-day.' The prodigal and fool gives what he despises 
and hates : seed so sown has always produced, and will 
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always |:rocluce, a crop of ingratitudf. The gem 
and wise professes to have his hand always open to the 
deserving, yet he does not foiget the difference between 
real coins and counters. Deserving I shall try always 
to show myself, as becomes the merit of my benefactor. 
But if you wish me never to leave you, you must give me 
back the strength of lung, the black, hair well down on 
the forehead, you must give back the charm of speech, 
give back the grace of laughter, and the lamentations, 
between our cups, over Cinara the saucy runaway. 

Once on a time a half-starved little vixen ' had crept 
through a narrow chink into a bin of com, and when it 
had well fed was struggling in vain to get out again witii 
its belly full. To it (juoth a weasel hard by, ' If you 
wish to escape thence you must go back fasting to the 
narrow hole which you entered when fasting.' If this 
fable is addressed to me, I am ready to resign all I have. 
And do not think that I praise the sleep of the humble 
while my own belly is with fat capon lined, I have 
no mind to exchange ray ease and freedom for the riches 
of the Arabs. You have often praised my modesty, and 
hare been called my 'prince' and my 'father' toyour fece, 
and not a word more sparingly behind your back. Now 
see if I can cheerfully restore all you have given. 
'Twas CO bad saying of Telemachus, true child of 
enduring Ulysses, " Horses ' would be out of ]ilace in 
Ithaca, since it neither spreads into level courses nor is 

' Vixens, outside PaLle-liiid, do not cat com, and Benttey, in 
WVe Horaee'i rcpuit for nalura! biMoiy, wished lo illtr i)ic icxt, 
' A piraphraie of Homct'i Oijsxy 4. Gol foil. 
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[aTish of much herbage. Sonof Aireus, I will leave your 
gifts, which befityoursclf better than me,' Small things 
beseem the small. My pleasure now is not in queenly 
Rome, but in leisurely Tibur or peaceful Tarentum. 

As Philippus, vigorous and masterful and the famous 
pleader, was returning home from his business about two 
o'clock in the day, and complaining (for he was getting 
on in years) that he began to feel the Carinae ' incon- 
veniently far from the Forum, he saw (so the story goes) 
a man, who had Just been dean-shaven, sitting in a barber's 
empty booth and quietly cleaning his nails for himself 
■with a penknife. 'Demetrius' (this was the quick-witted 
boy who waited his orders), ' go and ask and bring me word 
where that man lives, who he is, what his estate, who his 
father or his patron,' He goes, and comes back with the 
answer that his name is Vultdus Mena, an auctioneer, 
of modest rank, of blameless repute, known at proper 
seasons to be busy and to be idle, to g.'un and to spend, 
finding his pleasure in his humble companions and a 
home of his own, and when business is over, in the 
games and the Circus. ' I should like to hear all you 
tell me from his own lips. Bid him com 
Mena, to tell the truth, could not believe h 
said nothing, but wondered what it could mean. To 
be brief, ' No, thank you,' he answered. ' Do you 
mean the fellow refuses me ? ' ' He has the face to do 
so. He either thinks tittle of you, or he is afraid of 
Next morning Philippus comes on Vultrius 
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selling cheap ware; 
lunics ', and hails him 
business, tlie bonds of 
excuse to Philippus for 
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the morning, and finally for not having seen him first, 
' Take it that I ha^e pardoned you on condition that 
you sup with me to-day.' ' As you please.' ' You 
will come then after three o'clock. Meanwhile go and 
make your fortune as husily as you may.' So he came 
10 supper, and after chattering on every topic, wise and 
foolis!), is let go late to bed. When the fellow has 
been seen running often as a fish to the weil-con- 
cealed hook, attending early levies like a client, and by 
this time a daily guest, he is invited to come as com- 
panion, when the Latin holidays^ were fixed, to a 
country house not far from Rome. \ Mounted behind 
the ponies, he kept praising without stint or stay the 
soil, the air of the Sabine hills. Philippus marks and 
smiles, and, thinking only of his own ease and his own 
amusement from any quarter, oiFers him seven thousand 
sesterces as a present and seven thousand more as a 
loan, and so persuades him to buy a little farm. He 
buys it. Not to waste your time with too long a story, 
from a smart townsman he becomes a countryman^ and 
has on his tongue nothing but furrows and vineyards, 
trains elms for the yines, kills himself over his busy 
work, and ages before his time with the desire of 
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when he has I051 his sheep by theft, his 
goats by sickness, when his crops have belied his hopes, 
his ox has been worked to death at the plough, enraged 
at his losses, he seizes a horse in the middle of the 
night and in wrath makes straight for the house of 
Philippus. As soon as Philippus sees him all rough and 
unshorn, ' You are too hard on yourself, I am sure, Vul- 
teius,' he says, ' and too intent on your business.' ' By 
Pollux, 'he answers, 'youwouldcall nie a miserable wretch, 
my patron, if you would give me my true name. But 
by yoiu' genius, by your right hand and household gods, 
I pray and beseech you, restore me 10 my former life.' 

Who once has seen how much what he has let go 
excels what he has sought should go back in time and 
return to what he left. The true course is that each 
should measure himself with the foot-rule which belongs 

VIII Celso gauHtre 

To Ccltus ABi'moi'onui. 

The purpoie of the EplilU U io be looked for in the lAnt 
nf the latl line, Horace prepares for il, after hh manner, 
by the balf-ironkal confenieni •wbUh lead to it .■ ' Too 
may say •worte ihingt of me than anything I luggeil of 
you. I don't rtilen to my friendly critics, to I cannot 
expect you to Fiiten to me.' 

Theperjon addreiiedh frobdly the Cehus ofE^st. I. 3. 
another of the literary circle of Tiberius. 

BEAR, my Muse, as I pray you, messages of greet- 
ing and good wishes to Celsus Aibinovanus, the 
comp;inion and secretary of Nero. I f he shall ask after 
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niy doings, tell him that in spite of niRny fair promis 
life is neither wisely ruled nor happy, not that hai! has 
bruised my vines and heat blighted my olives, nor that 
I have herds sickening on some distant pasture ; but 
because with mbd less sound than any part of my body, 
I yet care not to listen to anything or learn anything 
that can lighten its sickness, am alfronted by my faithful 
physicians, angry with my friends for their anxiety to 
rescue me from my deadly lethargy ; because I pursue 
what hurts me, sroid what I fully believe would help 
me ; at Rome love Tibur, fickle as the wind, at Tibur 
Rome', Thereafter question him of his own health, his 
estate, his life— how he is in favour with the prince and 
his staff. If he says 'wel!,'first wish him joy; presently 
remember to drop in his own ear this one word of advice, 
■ As you bear your fortune, Celsus, so we shall bear you.' 

IX Septimlus^ Claudi 

To T,l,riuu 
A Utter of intreilueliaii aildreiseit la ihe young prince. 
The iaci and grace of it have altoayi been admired. 
See ihe commendation and tramlalion of it by Steele in the 
^ Sfeclator,' No. 493. Sepl'imiui it no doiiit the frknd 
to 'whom Od. 2. 6 // addressed. Horace therefore ine^v 
well nvham he -was commending. 

SEPTIMIUS understands, I see, Claudius, as no one 
else does, how much you make of me ; for when he 
nsLs, nay insists that I shall undertake to commend him 
and introduce him (if you will believe it !} 10 you as 
' It is worth noting that wheti Horace it writing for a ditTeTcnt 
purpose he says jiut Ihe oppOsile orhimMir. Epiat. 1.14. 
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one worthy in mind and manners of ihe carefully chosen 
circle of a. Nero — thinking, no doubt, that my part is 
that of a nearer friend, — he must see and know the 
extent of my power a great deal better than I do myself. 
I gave him plenty of good reasons for excusing me. 
But I feared that he would think that I waa making 
myself out as less well off than I am, and on seljisi) 
grounds denying powers which I really possess. So to 
avoid an imputation of tins graver fault 1 made up my 
mind to take the privileges of a lown-bred assurance. 
So now, if you can see merit In the sacrifice of modesty 
to the claims of friendship, enter my friend's name on 
your list and believe all good of him. 

X 'TJrbis amatorem 

Ta Arhliui Faicus. 
Horace, in his country retreat, lurites to ^riilius Fuicui, 

still in Rome, in praise of country as against tonun fife. 

This turns eventually into praise of moderation and cen- 

lenlmml as against grandeur and the desire of lueallh. 
Compare the Epistle tvilh Ode I. 22, addressed to ihe 

same person and 'with somellnng of the some moral. 

OUR greeting to Fuscus, who loves the town as we 
love the country. In this one point, you see, we 
differ much : but in all else nearly twin brothers with 
brothers' hearts (when one says 'no,' the other says 'no' 
loo) we nod agreement like two old familiar doves. You 
keep the nest ; I am full of the streams and lichen- 
touched rocks and woodland of the country which 1 
love. Ask no more. I live and feel a king as soon as 
I have left behind what, amid favouring voices, you 
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extol to the sky. Like the pj'iest's runaway slave, I 

no stomach for cakes : bread is what I want, and prefer 

DOW to honeyed wafers. 

If our business is to 'live agreeably to nature \' and 
we must begin by choosing a place to live in, do you know 
any place to be preferred for happiness to the country? 
Is there any place where you can keep wanner In winter, 
where a pleasanter air tempers the Dog-star's rage and the 
L ion's passage when he has been frenzied by the sun's keen 
edge ? Is there where churlish Care breaks less the thread 
of sleep? Does the grass smell less swtet or shine less 
brightly than mosaic of Libyan marble ? Is the water 
purer which in town streets struggles to break its leaden 
pipe than that which hurries murmuring down the sloping 
stream-bed ? You see that among your many-coloured 
columns you take pains to grow green trees, ;ind you 
praise a town house which has a distant country view. 
If you drive nature out with a pitchfork, she will soon 
find a way back and, before you know it, will burst 
triumphantly through your foolish caprices. 

The man who lacks the skilled eye to compare wool dyed 
at Aquinum with true Tyrian purple will not receive surer 
damage, or one nearer the life, than one who shall not be 
able to distinguish the false from the true. Whom 
prosperity has charmed too much, adversity will shatter. 
If you shall admire anything, you will be loth to lay It 
down. Flee grandeur : under a humble roof you may 
live a far happier life than kings and kings' friends. A 
btag had the better of a horse in lighting, and used % 
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drive him tVom the pasture tliL-y had shared, until, 
worsted in the long contest, the horse begged the help 
of a man, and let hira put the bit between his teeth. 
But from the day when, 'appealing to force, he parted from 
his enemy a conqueror, he never got the rider off his 
back or the bit out of his mouth. So one who for fear 
of poverty loses liberty, wliich is more precious than 
gold and silver, will cany a master for his shameless 
greed, and will be a slave all his life, because he will 
never learn the lesson of contentment. Like the 
shoe in the fable, when a man's circumstances do not fit 
him, if tiiey are too large for his foot they will trip him 
up, if too small they will gall it. You will live I know, 
Aristius, like a philosopher, well contented with your lot; 
and you will not let me off unseolded when I seem to be 
gathering more than I want and never taking a holiday. 
A store of money is Co each man either a master or .1 
slave ; but by rights it should follow the rope when it 
turns on the windlass, not turn the windlass itself. 

I am dictating tiiis letter to you behind the 
crumbling shrine of Vacima ', happy in every pomt save 
that you are not with me. 

' IdEiitiHed probibly wUh a Icniple orViclory which itood in 
ihe village now Culiieii Rota Giovaiie, doie to ibc tile of Horace's 
country houie. Such 1 lcm|de we koou', from ui inicription 
fonnd on the ipot, lo have been rejlored in Vnpaiian's reigii. 
Vacuna ii uid lo have been the Sibine name of tl» goddni. 
But Horace ii flaying on the name as derived Tioui Bacar< 
and \u cognalei, at though the phniM gave llie idea of 'iu 
hoiiday laud.' 
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^uid tibi visa Chi 

To Bulkil^. 
f of rftiUiSi 
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jlmaHg the forms of reillcuniis foreign Iravelling it one 
ofivhlch Horace more than once amplains. BuUalUn it 
to be ihougk of at siill'tn the Eait, perhaps as having 
•wrillm a letter to ivbich this is ait ans-axr, and in •aihici, 
after the tvay offrat!eIlert, he hat expressed an alternation 
of interest in what l>e sa-w and of nveariness of travel. 

WHAT thouglit jiou of Chios, my Bullatius, 
and of famous Lesbos ? What of pretty Samos! 
What of Sardis, the royal home of Croesus ? What of 
Smyrna and Colophon, greater or, if so it be, less than 
the world thinks them J Do all alike pale before the 
Campus and Tiber's stream ? Or have you a hankering 
for one of Attalus' cities ? Or are you by this time so 
tired of travelling by land and sea that you are prepared 
to sing the praises even of Lebedus :— ' You know what 
Lebedus' is, a town more deserted than Gabii and 
Fidenae : yet I could find it in my heart to live there, and, 
forgetting my friends and forgotten by them, to gaze 
from a safe distance ashore on Neptune's wild play ' .' 
Yet as the traveler who is bound for Rome from Capua 
will not wish, because now he is drenched with rain 
and bespattered with mud, to spend a lifetime in the 
wayside inn,— -as the man who tdkes a hot bath when 
he is chilled through does not praise it as a full security 
for a life happy at all points, — so neither will you, 
because boisterous Auster has tossed you on the sea, for 

' A lown of loiiiii wiih a hiilory, but which Ijad been ilesoljted 
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that reason sell your ship on the other side of the 
Aegean. To a sounA-man Rhodes and fair Mytilene 
are what a travelling cloak is in summer, what h'ghi 
drawers are when a snowy wind ia blowing, wluit the 
Tiber is in mid'winter, what a stove in the month of 
August. So long as you may, so long as Fortune wears 
a smiling face, slay in Rome j praise Saraos and Chios 
and Rhodes ; but praise them at a distance. Whiitcver 
happy hour God has given you take, my friend, with 
grateful hand; anddonot put off enjoyment from year to 
year; so that, wherever your lot be cast, you may say 
that you have lived as though life were worth living. 
For, if what takes away care be reason and prudence, 
not a place that commands a wide sea-view, they change 
(heir sky, not their soul, who run across the sea. We 
work hard at doing nothing : wc seek luppiness in 
yachts and four-horse coaches. What you seek is here 
— is at Ulubrae' — if an even soul docs not feil you. 

XII 



Fructibus Agrippae 

To I^ciui. 
The Ephlli hai the inlereii of bringing logilhcr lino 
frundt of the port 'whom •aic know in the Oiles i lee Od. 
1. 29 and 2.16. He ivrilet partly to commend Graipbut, 
•who, at the Ode indicates, bad property in Sidly, to Icciut, 
■who is in charge of^gripfa's Sicilian ritatei. Icciui 
hai apparently complained to Harare that he it managing 
another prrion't property instead of possessing one of hil 
o-ain, Horace rallies him gintlj, but his remonstrance 
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unl»Y>ken to Augustus, if he be well, if he be 
spirits, if, finally, he shall ask for them ; lest !□ de^re 
help me you blunder and bring odium on my book by 
the officious service of excessive zeal. Kpcrchance the 
parcel of my writings prove too heavy and gall your 
shoulders, fling it away at once, rather than dash down 
in ill temper the pack-saddle when you reach your 
destination, and turn your family name of Asina into 
a jest, and become the talk of the town. Over hillsides, 
streams, sloughs, you will put out your full strength. 
When once you have won your purpose, reached your 
goal, and laid down your burden, you will keep charge 
of it not so as to cany the parcel of parchments under 
your arm, as a rustic carries a lamb, as tipsy Pyrria ' 
the hank of stolen wool, as the guest at a tribesmen's 
dinner his slippers and felt cap. Push steadily onwards, 
and rtmomber my earnest request that yon will not 
tell all t!\e world what a heavy load you found the 
poems which are to occupy the eyes and cars of Caesar. 
So go your way ; farewell } beware of stumbling 
breaking the brittle goods entrusted to you, 



XIV y^ilice silva; 

To hU baiTiff. 
The 'FiSeut' -uiat ihc ilave-bailiff^ who, tmlh eight 
uader him, looi charge of Horace s country house andhomi 
farm. Voder the form of a letter to him, contrasting their 
lajtei, Horace ictt forth hii oivn love of country life and 
^reaches ngmmt rtitlessneu. 
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BAILIFF of my woods and of the Utile farm which 
makes me myself again — which youdespise, though 
it gives a home to five households and sends off to Varia' 
five worthy senators — let us try whether I am more 
strenuous in weeding the mind or you in weeding the land. 
and whether Horace or his property is in the better 
condition. For me, though I am kept in town awhile 
by Lamia's tender heart and his sorrow as he mourns 
his brother, grieves inconsolably for his lost brother, 
yet every impulse of my soul bears me to the place 
- where you are, and loves to burst the barriers that close 
on its course. I call happy the man whose Ufe is spent 
in the country, you the man whose life is spent in town. 
One who likes the lot of another of course mislikes his 
own. Each is a fool, unjustly laying the blame on tlie 
})lace, which does not desen'C it: the true culprit is the 
mind, which never can run away from itself. When you 
wcreacommondrudge, the country was the object of your 
secret prayers ; now that you are bailiff you long for the 
town, its games and its baths. You know that I am 
consistent, and that it is with a heavy lieart that I go 
away whenever the business which I hate draws me to 
Rome. Our ideals arc not the same — there is the point 
of difference between us. What you hold to be desert 
and ' unharboured wilds ' are bailed as lovely by one wlio 
feels widi me ; and he hales what you think beautilid. 

' Now Vico Vara, the litilc town wven mi1« ibovc Tivoli, 
where Ihe Digentiii {Liienw), the ilreim of Horace's v.llcy. jram 
the Anio. ' Senalorj ' ii i playful eiaggcralion for ibt members 
of sorue cornniUDa] council. 
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It is tlie arcli and the savoury cookshop that 
through you a thrill of longing for the town. 1 set 
and understand thai ' tli;it ' nook at the world's end 
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/ grapes, 
1 supply you 

with wine, nor flute-player to whose music you can dance 
till the earth is tired,' and yet that ' you have Co keep the 
llelds busy which have been long since they felt the 
niattock, and to care for the ox after he is unyoked, and 
pull leaves to fill his belly, and when you would like 
a holiday the ri»cr finds you fresh work if there has 
been a rninfall, and it has to be taught by many a dam to 
spare the sunny meadow.' 

Now come, hear what it is that prevents our singing 
the same tune. One whom fine-spun gowns became and 
shining curia, one whom you remember finding favour, 
though empty-handed, with greedy Cinara, whom you 
remember fond of diinking the clear Faiemian before 
midday was |)ast, now finds his pleasure in a simple 
meal and a sleep on the grass near the stream. Shame 
is not in having played, but in not knowing when to break 
off" the play. In the place where you live, no one spoils the 
edge of my enjoyments with sidelong glances or jwisons 
them with the tooth of secret hate. My neighbours 
smile to see me moving sods and stones. You would 
rather gnaw the tough rations of a city slave : that is 
the company into which your wishes bear you. The 
sharp-witted town slave envies you the free use of wood 
and flock Rnd garden. The ox longs for the horse's 

' These seem to be meant st echoei of the baittlTs grumbling, 
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I'Uappings: the liorse, when he is lazy, loogs to be set 
ploughing. If they consult me, I shall advise each that 
he ply the trade he understands and be content. 
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'ed by hh physicma la Jiiconl'mue his yearly 
•villi la Baiae, it looiing far a •aialer'mg-plact, and 
doubling helvtem Salernum {Salerno) and FeSa, iomejifty 
milei further down lie coail, lie writct to ati queitiont 
about them ofVala^ -aiho had a eounlry irouie in (he diitricl. 
Tie lajl part of tie Epittle ii a humorous and ironical 
apology far the miituteneii of his inquifiei about tie fare: 
' You see I am lite Maeniut — a philatapher -when J can't 
help it, but a " bon'vivanl" ivhen lean be.' Modern 
readers •who have experience af tie humouri of a ' health- 
resort ' •will recagmit the picture of the iniEgnation fell 
at Baiae at the sFigbling of its sulphur laths. 

WHAT the winter is at Vclia, what the climate at 
Salernum, my Vala, what kind of folk live 
(fiere and what the road is like — (for you must know 
Anttinius Mu&i's iiat prononnces Baiae useless to me, 
and yet makes Baiae look on me as an enemy when I 
drench myself in cold water through the cold of mid- 
winter — ' really that their myrtle-groves should be 
abandoned, and the sulphur baths despised, so famous 
for driving the most obstinate rheumatism from the 
muscles '^so the town groans, and hates the silly 
invalids who are bold enough to place head and stomach 
under the springs of Closium or to visit Gabii or the 
cold uplands. My quarters have 10 be changed and 
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the horse driven past the i 
' Where are you going ? I ar 
so the rider will say with an ; 
the horse's ear, you know, i; 
bit is in it) — which place i! 
■whether they drink i 
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-U •known halting pi 
not for Cumae or Baiae,' 
igry tug at the left rein — 
in his mouth, when the 
best supplied with.com, 
rom tanks or wells fed by 



perennial springs— (the wines of that district I do not 
stop to ask of: in my country home I can put up with 
and submit to anything you like ; but when I have come 
to the seaside I want something generous and mellow, 
which may drive away care, wiiich may flow into my 
veins and into my heart with rich hope, which may find 
me speech, which may make me young again, and give 
me favour in the eyes of the kind ladies of Lucania) — 
which of the two neighbourhoods breeds more hares, 
which wild boars, the waters of which sea give more 
covert to fish and sea-urchins, that when I come home 
from thence I may be in good case and fit for Phaeaeia — 
all these questions it is yours to answer, ours to give 
you full credence. 

Maenius — when, after using up like a man of spirit all 
he inherited from mother and father, he set up as a city 
wit, a trencherman at every table, with no crib to call 
his own, a man who when he lacked a dinner knew no 
diffi^rence between citizen and foeman, ruthless in in- 
venting scandalof any kind and against any person, a very 
whirlwind and whirlpool of desolation to the market — 
used to spend whatever he gained u]wn his insatiable 
appetite. This fellow, when he had got litde or no spoil 
from those who encouraged or who feared his villainy, 
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would make a supper large enough for three bears 00 plate 
after plate of some cheap tripe or lamb's flesh. To such 
a point had be changed his tone that ^Uke Bestius !n 
his reformed days) he would say that men who spent 
thdr substance on gluttony ought to have their bellies 
scored with while-hot iron. At the same time, if he 
ever took any larger booty, when he had reduced it to 
smoke and ashes ' I do not wonder, by Hercules,' 
he would say, ' at those who put their patrimony down 
their throats, since there really is nothing better than a 
fat fieldfare, nothing nobler than a broad sow's paunch.' 
To tell truth, that is a picture of me. When means 
fail me, I sing the praises of the safe and the humble, 
and put a bold face on cheap fare : but at the same time !f 
anjthing better and more savoury falls to my lot, I say 
that you, gentlemen, arc the only philosophers, and 
alone ha»c the secret of a bappy life, whose wealth has, 
for all to see, solid fbuadatioa in well-appointed country 

XVI Ne perconteru 

To Qijmilui. 
Horace detcr'thtt birmelf m Epiit. I . I , a/ inclining navi to 
Efncurean netu to Sloie virwt. In the last Efaille ht 
■anth rome irony eonfeucJ lo ihefirmrr ; in ihii one he it 
a more terioai preacher of the latter. Be louchei in ibe 
courie of it on many of the current Stacal Joclrinet and 
•with Bltle or none of the banter ivilh •which he uiuallj 
ireati them. The connexion hetiueen the Jetcriftion of 
hit country home and the reit of the Efsttle it not made 
quite clear. Perhapt that it is not it pari of the eaiy 
iiicontequence of a letter. But there it, no doubt, an 
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uiKxprtsicil comparison lieltUMn Horaces a-wn /ifi, 
iIjc Fife of rianiy and limf icily lubieh he Jboldj 
Quinclim ni lie only happy one. 

TO forestall all your questions about my farm, 
good friend Quinctius, whether it finds its 
master bread from its own corn, or makes him rich in 
sujjply of olives or apples, or in meadow land, or in vine- 
clothed elms, you shall have the character and lie of 
the land described lo you with an owner's garrulity. 
Think of a mass of hills, unbroken were they not 
divided by a well-timbered valley, so placed that the 
sun when he comes to us looks on its right side, as 
he leaves us in his flying car warms its left. The 
tempering of the air you would praise. What if you 
learned that the bushes grow generous store of cornels 
and plums, that oak and holm-oak gladden the cattle 
with abundant forage and tlieir master with abundant 
shade ? You would say that it was the greenery of 
Tarentum brought to your doors. A spring, too, fit to 
give its name to a river — Hehrus, as he encompasses 
Thrace, is not cooler or purer — flows with its medicine 
for sick heads and sick stomachs. This is the hiding- 
place, attractive to me, lovely even (if you trust my 
judgement) in itself, which keeps me for you safe and 
sound through September's season. 

And now tell me of yourself— your life is all it should 
be, if you are taking the trouble to be .ill that we call 
you. We already have you on our lips, all we in Rome, 
as a happy man. I am only afraid of your taking the 
word of otliers rather tlian your own about yourself j or 
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thinking that any but the wise and good can be h.ippy : 
nr, if the world says often enough that you are in sound 
and good health, hiding 3 fever as the feast draws 
near, and pretending rot to feel it, till the trembling 
falls on your hands already in the dish. It is a 
false shame which makes fools hide wounds instead 
of healing them. If one were to speak of wars 
fought by you on land and sea, and try to tickle 
your ears, when they could listen, with such words as 
these: 

* Which is most. 

Thy people's health to thee, or thine to us, 
Long may He keep a secret still unguessed. 
Who guards both Rome and thee ! 

you would recognize that they came from a panegyric 
on Augustus'. When you allow yourself to be called 
' a wise man witliout a flaw,' are you answering, pray tell 
me, to your own name ? ' Yes, I feel pleasure, of course, 
as you do, in being called a good man and wise.' The 
power that gave you this title tonday will take it away, if 
so !t pleases, to-morrow { just as if it shall hat« bestowed 
the rods on an unworthy claimant, it will with the same 
authority take them away again ; ' Put iudown, 1 have 
not given it you,' it says. I put it down and retire, 
hanging my head. If the same people were to cry after 
me 'Thief! ', take away my good name, accuse me of 
having strangled my father, ought I to feel the sting of 
such false charges, and go rtd and white ? Who is 

' Thejr ire acluilly linn, Ihe Scholiisli lell us, from Ihc 
' Pincgjrc on Angnatni ' by the pMl Vaiiui. 
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honour, or frightened by u 
who is i,vi\. full of flaws and in 
Who is your ' good man ' ? 
You answer 'one who observes the decrees of the 
seaate, stniutes, and laws : one who is set as aHntrator 
to decide quarrels many and grave : money is safe 
when he is the security, a cause when he is the witness.' 
Yet (his very man all his household and all his neigh- 
bours see to be base within, beneath the fair-looking 
skin of respectability. If a slave were to say to 
me ' I never stole or ran away ' : ' You have your 
reward' I should answer: ' you are not flogged.' '1 
never committed murder.' ' You shall not hang on a 
cross for the crows to eat,' ' I am a good and useful 
servant." One of us Sabellians shakes his head and 
says * no, no ! ' For even the wolf learns caution and 
fears the pitfall, the hawk the suspected snare, the pke 
the covered hook : men who are really good hate vice 
because they love virtue, Tau will not commit wrong 
because you dread punishment. Give you the hope of 
escaping detection, and you will put no difference between 
what is sacred and what is not. For when you iilch 
only one bushel of beans from a thousand, that makes 
my loss less serious, not yovi offence. Your ' good 
man,' the piiragon of the Forum and the law-court, 
whenever he offers a porker or a bullock to the gods, 
after saying aloud ' Father Janus,' and aloud ' Apollo,' 
moves his lips as though he dreaded that any should 
hear liira : ' Fair Laverna ', grant tc 
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be found out : grant me to pass for just and con- 
scientious : shroud in night my WTOngdoiog, in clouds my 

How the miser is better than a slave, or more free, 
when he stoops for the brass coin nailed to the ground ' 
at a crassway, I do not see: for he who shall have 
desires will have fears too ; and again he who shall 
live in fear will never, in my judgement, be a free man. 
One who is always in a hurry, always over head and 
ears in the amassing of wealth, has lost his shield, has 
run away from Virtue's post. Since you can sell your 
captive ', do not think of killing him : he will make 3 
useful slave : he is tough — let him feed your catde or 
guide your plough : send hira to sea, and let him pass the 
winter in mid-seas as a trader : let him make com cheaper, 
let him fetch and carry breadstuff and household goods. 

The truly 'wise man and good' will venture to say, 
' Pentheus ', lord of Thebes, what will you compel me to 
bear and suffer that is unworthy of me ? ' 'I will take 
away your goods.' ' You mean my catde, my substance, 
furniture, silver? You may take them all.' 'I will 
keep you in handcuffs and fetters and under stern 
gaolers.' ' God himself at any moment that I shall 

' N»iied, accoiiiiiig 10 ihe Scholinst, by idle boyi for the plearare 
(if walching to lee who would nup liiit and try to pick il up. 

' This a addreued lo the suppoMd caplor of Ihii niaawa; 
IVoni Virtue'! aimy. Diverted of Ihe figure, ' such a man will 
not make a ^Inopher, % *^ good mm " ; be \i fit for the menial 
and money-getting proresiions.' 

' Theremaiodetof iheEpiillcifaniJaplalioiiof a scene in the 
Bacchiutei of Euiipide^. 
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choose will set mc free,' I imagine this i 

' I will die '— De^th is the limit tliat ends everythii 

XVII §uamvisj Scaeva^ sal 

To Scasva. 
Thrsubjtcl of ibc Epislk, liic that of the foUo-w'mg «i^ 
the relat'ioiti of patron and prolige. So far at n 
tbeatiiloile of the patron till •a/iis treated ia Epiil, 
In these EpiilUi It h treated from tie other lide. 
do not inoiv ivho Scaeva •aiai nor mihat hit conne 
with Horace. The EpUtle hat an air of irony and 
of salirc. Its natural eject it to tusS"t a clatt of 
atpirantt, irretalute at JSrtI and half ashamed of being 
patronized, yet driven to it by greediness and the im~ 
portamty of relatives, and in danger ivhen they e 
it of turning out beggars and grumblers. 

yN the difficult question how one should live M 

s belters, although your own care for your- 
self and your knowledge suffice, Scaeva. yet listen to 
the advice of n humble friend who needs still himself 
much teaching. It is rather like a blind man offering 
himself as a guide ; yet blind though we be, look and 
see whetlier we have anything to say which you may 
care to make your own. 

If your delight be to take your ease and sleep till the 
sun is up, if the dust and the clatter of wheels and 
tavern noises distress you, I shall advise you to go off 
to Ferentinum : for joys are no monopoly of the rich ; 
he has not had an unhappy life who from birtli to death 
has lived out of the world's knowledge. If, on the othet_ 
hand, you wish to be able to I. dp your friends and )| 
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treat yourself more generously, you will llnd your way 
from your dry crust to the savoury dishes. 

'If Aristippus could dine contentedly on garden- 
stuff he would not care to live with princes,' said one. 
' If my critic knew how to live with piinces ' was the 
answer, ' he would have a soul above garden-stuff." 
Tell me whose words and life of those two you approve ; 
or let me tell yon, as you arc the younger, why 
Aristippus' view is the better. For tliis is the way, as 
the story goes, that he parried tlie thrust of the snappish 
Cyiuc : ' I play the parasite for ray own pleasure, you 
for the people's. My plan is the better and more 
honourable by far. I render my services that I may 
ride on horseback and be fed by my patron. What 
you ask is paltry, but you have to humble yourself to 
the giver, though you say that you want from none.' 
Aristippus was at home in every phase of condition 
and circumstance, venturing to aim at a rise, ready 
to be content with his present level. On the Other 
hand, I shall marvel if he who wears the doubled 
sackcloth of endurance proves to feel at home if his 
mode of lite is changed. The lirst will not wait for a 
purple mantle; be will put on what comes and walk 
through the most crowded streets, and will play not 
ungracefully the one part or the other. The second 
will shun a cloak from tlie looms of Miletus with 
more horror than a dog or snake ', and will die of 
cold if you do not give him back his sackcloth. Give 
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it him, Lind let him Uvc out his 5illy life. To levy 
and drag focmen in triumph before the eyes of your 
fellow citizens is a lot that touches the throne of Jove 
and essays the life of heaven. To have found favour 
with leaders of mankind is not the meanest of glories. 
It is not every one that can get to Corinth. Who feared 
to fall did not climb at all. Be it so — what of him 
who has climbed where he would ? Has he done as 
a man ought ? But in this, if in anything, lies what 
we are aiming at. One dreads the burden as loo heavy 
for a sm»ll soul and a small body. Another lifts it on 
his shoulders and carries it home. If manhood is not 
a name and no more, it is one who tries like a man that 
is taking the right toad to glory and reward. 

Who in their lord's presence say nothing of their 
need will get more than one who asks. There is a 
diiference between taking modestly and trying to snatch. 
But this ' was the fountain-head of the business. ' My 
sister has no dower, my poor mother is a beggar, and 
my farm is neither saleable nor able to keep us.' Who 
speaks so, calls aloud ' give us food.' A second chimes 
in with 'for me too.' So the gift will be divided and 
a quarter broken off for him. But if the raven could 
eat in quiet he would have a better meal and much 
less wrangling and envy. 

The man who, when taken as a travelling -companion 

to Brundisium or lovely Surrcntum, grumblca that the road 

is rough or the cold and rain disagreeable, or that his box 

has been broken open and its contents plundered, recalls 

' i. e. getting more. 
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the familiar tricks of a mistress who wc^ps now for a 
pet dog, now for an aokJet she has had stolen, so that 
presently her teal losses and sorrows are not believed. 
TJie man who has once been fooled does not care to 
lift up a beggar with a broken leg in the streets, though 
he shed ever so many tears, and swear by holy Ositis, 
or say ' Believe me, I am not cheating you — cruel men, 
lift up the lame.' ' You must look for a stranger ' the 
neighbours shout back at him till they are hoarse. 

XVIII Si bene te novi 

To LoBiut. 
The gourd lubjcci it the tame at that of the liut Efutle, but 
the tone it SfferenS. The person addretsed ii a man of birth 
and itlf-respect, and the position contemplated it not that 
of a mere parasite or protige, hut of tome one attached lo 
a man in a public tpbere, and Etely to be entruiled with 
important secreti. It recalls sack a post as that ivlnch luai 
ojered to Horace himtelf and refuted by him— that of 
private secretary to the Emperor. jLoUiui {a young man of 
birth and promise, lo ■aihom Episl. 1 . 2 ii/ai addresied) 
may be supposed to have been offered such a relation to 
some one high in the political -uiorld. Horace, imth a cer- 
tain degree of playful exaggeralion, tett out for hhn the 
SJiculliet tuhich it invohet, •milh a conelutioa which 
meant either ^decline it, as / ilid a similar offer,' or at 
least ' escape from it as soon at you can into a more 
dignified, free, ami simple nfe.' 

IF I know you well, my Lollius, frankest of men', 
you will shrink from wearing the guise of the 
' Horace's fear Sox him a evidently not thai Ue wilJ be loo 
subservient, but loo independent for a poil which deniaiidt 
coniiderable Kir-iuppceiHan. 
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parasite when you have professed the friend. As ^ 
matron will differ in look as well as character from the 
mistress, so the loyal friend will stand quite clear of the 
faithless parasite. There is a vice the opposite of this 
vice — it may be, a greater one — namely rudeness, which 
marks the clown, and is awkward and disagreeable, 
which commends itself by a skin like 3 stubble-field, 
and discoloured teeth, in the desire to pass for ^mple 
frankness and for Virtue's self. True Virtue is the 
mean between vices, as far from one extreme as from 
the other. The one mim, grovelling in ihe excess of 
sercility, a jester of the lowest couch ', so shivers at tlie 
nod of the man of wealth, so echoes his utterances, and 
gathers up his words as they fall, that you would think 
a schoolboy was repeating his lessons to an ill-tempered 
master, or a mime actor playing a second part. The 
other man quarrels often about goatswool ', dons his 
armour to fight about trifles — ' to think indeed that I am 
not believed soonest, or that I must be muzzled from 
saying outright what I really feel ! A second life were 
a poor compensation.' What think you is the question 
at issue ? WhctherCastor or Dolichos has most science, 
or whether the road of Mlnucius or of Ap]iius is the 
best way to Brundisium ! 

A follower stripped bare by the extravagance of 
women or the chances of the gaming table, one whom 
vainglory clothes and perfumes beyond his means, who 
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1 by an insatiable hunger and thirst for 
money, by a shamefaced dread of poverty, his wealthy 
friend, though by ten vices the more accomplished, 
hates and shudders at ; or if he does not hate him, 
schools, and like a fond mother would have him wiser 
than himself and his better in virtue ; and says to him 
(what is about the truth) 'My wealth — do not try lo 
rival me — allows of folly : your means are paltry. 
A close-fitting gown beseems a companion of sound 
sense : cease to match yourself against me.' Eutrapelus, 
when he wished to injure some one, made him 3 present 
of some costly clothes : ' for (said he) the proud and 
happy man will at once with his smart tunics take to 
him new plans and hopes, will lie in bed till daylight, 
will postpone honest business to a mistress's whims, 
will make the fortune of money-lenders ; to end the 
stoty, will become a gladiator or the hired driver of a 
market gardener's nag.' 

As you will never pry into his secrets, so if he trusts 
you with one, you will keep it, even if put to the question 
by wine or anger. Again, as you will neither praise your 
own pursuits nor find fault with those of every one else, so 
you will not be composing verses when he is wishing to 
go hunting. This is the way that a gulf opened in the 
friendship of the twin brothers Araphion and Zethus, till 
the lyre was hushed on which the sterner frowned. 
Amphion, we are given to believe, yielded to the temper 
of a brother. Do you yield to the commands, so gently 
laid, of a powerful friend ; and when he takes out into 
the country his train of mules laden with the nets of 
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■wanting, is adjudging it ti 



Actolij, and his dogs, ri^e and cast aside the mnro! 
of the unsocial Muse, that you may share the toil which 
earns the relish even as you share the sup]«r- — 'tis the 
wonted pursuit of Rome's heroes, good for name as well as 
for life and limb — the more since you are in sound health 
and can beat even the hound in swiftness and die boar 
in strength. Add that there is none who handles more 
gracefully manly weapons ; yOu know amid what shout- 
ing of the ring you maintain the fights of the Campus. 
Lastly, you saw hard service in the Caotabrian campagns 
under the captain who is even now taking down the 
mples and, if aught is still 
the arms of Italy. 
, that you may not hang back and absent 
yourself when you are not likely to be excused, remember 
that, with all your care to do nothing that is not strictly in 
time and tune, you sometimes play the trifler on your 
father's estate: thewarriors divide the plcasurc-boatsj you 
captain one side, and the light of Aetium is represented by 
your slaves in true foemen's style ; your rival is your 
brother, your pond is the Adriatic ; till victory crowns 
with bays the one or the otlier combatant. One who 
believes that you feel with his interests will further and 
back with both thumbs ' your own sport. 

To pursue my lecture, if lecturing to you is not im- 
pertinent — look many times what you say, and of whom, 
and to whom you say it. Fly from a questioner ; he 
is sure to be a babbler also. Open ears never keep 
faitlifully the secrets whispered to them ; and mean- 

' A jilirase /toni Ihc usagt of iptclBlOTI in Ihe aniphUhealre, 
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while 3 word once kt out of the cage cannot be whistled 
back. Never set your heart on a slave witliio the 
marble threshold of friendship's temple; lest the master 
make you happy for ever with a valueless present or 
miserable by a churlish refusal. 

What sort of man you commend to him, look to it 
again and again, lest presently another's misdoings strike 
a pang of shame into yourself. 'V>'e make mistakes, and 
sometimes introduce one who does not deserve it. If 
then you have been taken in, give up defending one who 
must bear the burden of faults that belong to him, in 
order that if charges assail one whom you know 
thoroughly, you may stand by him and protect him when 
he trusts your championship. For when Theon's tooth ' 
is nibbling round him, you surely feel that the danger 
will come a little later to yourself. It is your own 
interest that is at stake when your next neighbour's wall 
is ablaze. Neglect a fire and it gathers strength. 

Making up to a powerful friend seems a pleasant 
thing to those who have not tried : who has tried will 
dread it. For yourself, my friend, while your bark is on 
the sea, give all heed lest the breeze shift and turn your 
course back again. The gloomy hate the cheerfiil, the 
mirthful the gloomy, the hasty the man of calm, the 
indolent the man of action : drinkers, [who swill 
Falernian past midnight, hale] * the man who refuses 
the proffered winecup, however much you swear that it 
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makes yon feverish o' nights. Take iKe cloud 
your brow ; the rule of the world is that the shy is 
taken for deep, the silent for sour. 

Through all this you Will read the books, and cross- 
question the persons, that can tell you what is the way to 
pass through life smoothly — whether Desire, a beggar 
always, is to drive and harass you ; whether the fear and 
hope of things useful only in the second degree ; whether 
virtue is the prize of learning or the gift of nature ; what 
lessens care, what makes you a fiiend to yourself, what 
gives unbroken calm — office, or the charms of gain, or a 
quiet journey in the untrodden paths of life. For me, as 
often as Digeniin gives me new life, the icy stream of 
which Mandela drinks, that village all wrinkles from 
the cold — what do you suppose I feel ? what think 
you, ray friend, I pray for ? Give me what I have, or 
even less j and therewith let me live to myself for 
what remains of life, if the gods will that anything 
remain. Let me have a generous supply of books and 
of food stored a year ahead ; nor let me hang and 
tremble on the hope of the uncertain hour. Nay, it is 
enough to ask Jove, who gives them and lakes them 
away, that he grant life and subsistence ; a balanced 
mind I will lind for myself. 

XIX Frisco si crcdis 

To Maecenas. 

Imitation, false and Inie. 

Harare has Been critk'meH as an im'ilalor. Mis ansmser is 

la contrast slavish, inartistic, secand-hand imitation, of 
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ihith he hai hiittielf been the ohjcci, imilal'ion of 
tnanneri, garb, ptniriaritia, faulli, ivah the free 
imitaiian of great modelt, •ojbkh the greaieil Greeks 
had ihcBuehcet practised. 
In the later part of tie Efislle he defends himself more 
generally against detraction, tracing it to bit univi/lingneu 
to adopt vulgar arts of self-advertisement. 

YOU know, Maecenas, as well as I, that, if you 
trust old Cratinus, oo poems can please long, oar 
live, which are written by water-drinkers. Ever since 
Liber enlisted poets, as half crazed, among his Satyrs 
and Fauns, the sweet Muses ha^e usually had a scent 
of wine about them in the forenoon. Homer by his 
praises of wine is convicted as a wine-bibber. Even 
father Eiuuus never sprang forth to tel! of arms but 
when he had well drunk. The Forum and the wcli- 
covcr of Libo ' I shall award to the sober, song I shall 
deny to the staid. From the moment that I Issued 
this judgement, poets have never ceased to drink against 
one another by night and lo reek of wine by day. 
What, if a man tried to imitate Cato by the fierceness 
of a grim look, by bare feet and the cut of a narrow 
gown, would he in this way restore to our eyes Cato's 
virtuous life ? The countryman of larbas burst himself 
through emulating the tongue of Tim3genes% in his 

■ It it duDbtiul whelhci this ii named as ncnr the law-courts 
or the place of buunas. 

' Timagenes waia witty rbetofician of ihedi)'. 'TLeuiunlty- 
maa of laibu' i.lit. 'loa of laibas') should truaa < Numidiati ' 
(laihai is the name of a Numidiin king meotioned by Livy, and 
Virgil look the name for Dido*! Nuuiidian luiloi) ; but the story 
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zealous cfForts lo be held a wit aod a man of eloquc 
Models lead us astray of which the faults are the things 
easy to imitntc. If it so chanced that I had a pale 
skin, they would drink the bloodless cummin, O 
imitators, you slavish herd ! How ofteti have your 
false alarms stirred my wrath, how often my mirth ! 
I have planted free steps on unoccupied ground where 
none was before me, not trodden in the footsteps of 
other men. Who trusts himself will be king and 
leader of the swarm. I was the first to hold up to 
Latin eyes iambics of Paios ', following the rhythms 
and the spirit of Archilochus, not the matter, or the 
language with which he hunted down Lycambes. 

And lest you should be disposed to decorate me 

with a humbler garland for fearing to change the measure 

and poetic form, bethink you that Sappho, no weak 

woman, tempers her Muse with the rhythm of Archi- 

lochus; AJcaeus tempers his; though he differs much 

in matter and arrangement, nor chooses a father-in-law 

' to befou! with venomous verse, nor twists a halter for his 

nbetrothed by libellous song. He is the model, not so 

Pinueh as named by other tongue, whom I, the lyrist of 

Latium, have made known abroad : my pride is in 

bringing things untold before to be read by gentle eyes 

and held in gentle hands. 

Would you know why ungrateful readers praise and 

love me at home, disparage me unkindly abroad ! I am 

not the man to hunt the suffrages of the windy crowd 

at the cost of suppers and by the gift o! 

' The iilniid rrom which Archilochu 
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on being set for sale, neatly smooihed with the pumii 
of the brothers Sosii '. You hate the keys and seals 
v/hicli the modest are so fond of; you grumble at being 
shown to few, and praise publicity, though I did not 
breed you thus. Well— off to tlie town, whither you 
are so anxious to go. When you are once out of the 
cage there will be no returning. * Woe is me ! What 
have I done ? What was it I wished ? ' you will say 
when something has hurt you, and you are conscious 
that you are being rolled up small, when he who has 
fancied you has had enough and is tired. But if he 
who is forecasting your future has not lost his craft in 
vexation at your folly, you will be well loved at Rome 
till your prime is jiast : when you have begun to show the 
thumb-marks of the vulgar, you will either be left in 
silence to be the food of bookworms, or will run away 
to Utica, or be sent in bonds to Herds ". Then the 
monitor to whom you would not listen will only laugh 
at you, like the man who in anger thrust his obstinate ass 
against the rocks". Who would take trouble to save one 
who will not be saved J Tliis also is in the future; second 
childhood shall overtake you when you are set to give 
reading lessons toschoolboysin the outskirts of the town. 
When the cooler sun brings you a larger audience 
you shall tell them of me ; how born of a freedraan 

' Bookselleis of the lime. The pumice wai used Iq smooth 
the edgei at the papyrus when rolkil up lightly. 

'' Uiici in Afrita, Herds in Spain. 'You will be exported 
for Iho provincial ho ok- markets.' Bui ihc figures, 'nin away' 
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sire and in a modest home I spread wings too wide 
for my nest (so all that you take from my birth 
you will add to my merit) ; how I found favour, both 
in the field and at home, in the eyes of the first man of 
Rome ; of small stature, early grey, made by nature for 
the sunshine, quick to be angry, but as quick to be 
appeased. If by chance any one asks you of my age, 
let him know that I completed my forty-fourth December 
in the year when Lollius received Lepidus as a 
colleague \ 

* i. e. in B. c. 21. * December,' because Horace's birthday was 
on Dec. 8. 
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Cum tot sustim 

To Augustu. 
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Augaitui had exprtistd a strong desire that Horace should 
address an Ensile la him, and iiiith tact and judgement 
Horace selects as its subject a defenci ef llie poetry ef the 
Augustan age as against the school of critics ■who 
decried it in eomparisnn luith the poetry of the RtpubTic, 
far -which they professed an iniliscriminate admiration. 
The main points of the £pitlle are : 

1. That it Is absard to judge poetry by tie age, not hy its 
intrinsic merits. The argamenli put into the oj^Bnent's 
mouth are intended to mate his case ridieulout. 

s. That the conditioHi under 'which Roman poetry had 
been developed, its rustic origin, the lack of generally 
Sffused taste, and of the artistic temperament of 'which 
Greece gave tuch an example, had made it certain that 
perfection could only come late, 

3, That Augustus' literary judgement •mas alrueone — that 
in yirgil and Varius anil {it is hinted, not said) in 
Horace he hat patronized poets who have the true stamp 
of Classics and -whose -woris ■will Uve, in a sense in 
■which those of the earlier poets ■will not. 

WHILE you have on youi' shoulders alone the 
burden of so many and such weighty charges, 
guarding the Roman world in arms, furnishing it with 
fair manners and faultless laws, it would be a sin against 
the public weal if I were to waste your precious time, 
Caesar, with longtalk, Romulus and father Liber, and 
Pollux with bis twin Castor, who when iheir mighty 
tasks were done found place among the iem|)Ies of Gods, 
solongas they wcremnking fruitful ihe earth and civilizing 
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ikind, laying 10 rest fierce wars, assigning lands, 
fouDdJDg cities, made grievous comphiint that the public 
farour they had looked for did not answer to their 
deserts. He who crushed the dire Hydra and with 
predestined toil subdued the monsters which story tells 
of, found that Envy is a monster to be tamed by the 
end and by nothing before it. One who is a dead 
weight on excellence below his own scorches by his 
very brilliance, yet, when his light is quenched, he too 
will be loved. In your case, while you are still among 
us we shower honours upon you betimes, and set up 
altars to swear by in your name, and confess that 
nought like you will arise hereafter or has arisen at any 
time before. 

But yet thissamepeople of yours, wiseand just as it is !n 
setting you, you only, before our own captains and those 
of Greece, weighs other things on a wholly difierent 
principle and method ; and has distaste and hatred for 
all but what it sees to have vanished from earth and to 
have had its day. Such 3 partisan is it of antiquity that 
the Tables which the Ten enacted to forbid wrongdoing, 
treaties of right made by the kings with Gabii or tiie 
stem old Sabines, the volumes of the Pontiffs, ancient 
scrolls of jxict-seers, it loves to speak of as though 
they had come from the lips of the Muses on the Alban 
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If you argue that, because among Greek writings the 
;t are actually the best, Roman writers must be 
wdghed in the same balance, the conclusion needs no 
words. On that principle the olive has nothing hard 
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inside, or the nut h;i8 nothing hard outside '. We 
come to fortune's zenith — we paint and play the 
and wrestle with more skill than the Greeks 

If you say that poetry is like wine which improves by 
keeping, then I must ask you to tell me what the year 
is that gives writings their claim to a higher price. A 
writer who died a hundred years ago, should he be 
reckoned among the perfect and ancient, or among the 
worthless and new ? Name a limit, to bar future 
quarrels. ' He is old ' you say, ' and excellent, who 
completes a hundred years.' What then of one who 
has been dead less than tiiat by a single month or year — 
amongst which is he to be reckoned, the ancient poets, 
or those whom the present and all succeeding ages must 
hold In contempt ? ' He certainly shall find place of 
honour among the ancients whose age is less by such a 
short space as a month or even a whole year,' I make 
the most of what you grant me ; and like single hairs of 
the horse's tail, litde by little I pull away one and then 
another, till, by the trick of the heap that slips from under 
him *, I have landed on the ground my friend who goes 
back to dates, and measures merit by years, and admires 
nothing but what the Funeral Goddess has consecrated. 

Enniusthe ' wise,' the 'gallant,' the 'second Homer' 
(so these judges of literature name him), heeds little, I take 

' i.e. you are forgetting that as all fruilt are not m»ie on one 
model, H> natiaiial gifll are not all of one type. 
" The reference is to Ihe famom 
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become of his big talk and drearas after 
Pylhagoriis '. Is not even NaL-vius In all hands aod 
reraemberecl as though he wrote yesterday ? So sacred a 
thing is any ancient poem. When the question is debated 
which has the advantage of the other, Pacuvius is 
awarSed the fame of the ' learned,' Accius of the 
'lofty' poet of the old school. The "gown' of 
Afranius, such is the cam phrase, ' was of the very cut 
of Menander,' The ' quickness ' of Plautus was ' after 
the pattern of Epicharmus of Sicily ' : Caecilius takes 
the prize for 'dignity,' Terence for 'art.' These are 
they whom this mighty Rome of ours Icams by heart, 
these she crowds the pcked theatres to gaze at, these 
she holds as the full list of poets from the days of 
Livius the writer to our own. 

At times the world sees strighl : there are occa- 
sioQS when it goes wrong. If it admires the ancient 
jioets and praises them in such a sense as to put nothing 
before them, nothing on a level, it is in error. If it 
holds that some of their utterances are out of date, 
a large number harsh, if it confesses that many are 
careless, it has some taste and takes my side and Jove 
smiles on its judgement. I certainly make no assault 
upon the poems of Livius, nor desire that what I 

' Ennim is said 10 hive dreamed thai liy a Iraosmigration of 
(ouls sitcb as Pythagoras laaghl, the tool of Homer had becoaie 
again incarnate in him, Horace uys he may let the dream go — 
ihete good critics vouch for it iJul be 11 a second Homer. All 
llirongh the )ias(ige Horace is laughing at the cani phraKS of 
c$ of the day vbo cried ap the ancie^Us in ordei to lower 
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remember learning as a child under the rod of Ortnliii 
should be blotted out of existence : but that they should 
be held faultless, models of beauty, and next door to 
perfection, I marvel. The truth is that if in them a 
chance phrase of grace lightens the darkness, if one verse 
and another are a little more neatly turned than th^ rest, 
they are unfairly made a specimen and set the value of 
the poem. 

I fee! how unjust it is that anything should be 
cridcizcd not because its com^sition is thought coarse 
or out of taste but because it is modern, and that men 
should claim for ancient writings not indulgence but 
honour and all the prizes. If I were to express 
a doubt whether or not a play of Atta keeps its footing 
over the saffron-essence and flowers', neariy every 
father of a family would cry out that I must have lost 
all shame if I ventured to criticize what ' grave ' Aesopus 
and ' learned ' Roscius used to act. Either they think 
nothing can be right but what has pleased themselves, 
or else they think it shame to be led by their youngers, 
and to confess in their old age that what they learned 
before their beard grew h poor stuff". 

The truth is, the man who praises Numa's Saiian 
hymn and professes to understand as no one else does 
what he is just as much in the dark about as I am is 
not backing and applauding the genius of men who are 
dead and gone : he is really making war on our own 
age : it is jealousy and hatred of ourselves and all that 
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Kow if novelty had been viewed as grudgingly by the 

Greeks as it is by us, what In thes^ times would be 

Where would be that variety which the world 

< read and thumb each according to his taste i 
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time for trifling', and, while fortune smiled, to slide down 
the slope towards folly ; she was all fire now for athletes 
and their pursuits, now for horse-racing : she was in love 
with workers either in marble or ivory or bronze ; she 
let her eyes and soul bang intent on the painter's panel : 
she delighted now in flute-players, now in actors of 
tragedy. Like a little girl at play in the nursery, what 
she sought eagerly she soon tired of and let be. What 
likes and dislikes are there that you cannot believe to 
be easily changed ? This was what her happy times of 
peace and prosperity brought. 

At Rome for many generations it was men's pleasure, 
as it was their unbroken habit, to be up betimes with 
houses open, to deal law to clients, to open the cash-box 
when suitable names were the security, to learn frojn 
elders and teach youngers by what courses an estate 
might be increased, light desires — so ruinous to the 
pocket ' — diminished. The fickle populace has changed 
its taste, and nowadays is fevered with a universal 
passion for writing. Boys and grave fathers alike sit 

' Horace doei not really Ihinfc ait and lileratnte ' Irifling' or 
' foil}'.' He is ipeaking as a Roman might, who undervalued 
Ihe Greek artistic temperament in comparison with the praclical 
and imperial gifti of Rome. 

' Notice the ironical suggeiliou of Ihc ci 
niiiids between morality uid tbiift. 
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at sii[iper with ilieir bi'ows crowned witli 
have an araanocnsis lo take down their poetry. Even 
I myself, who declare that I write no verses, ttrrn out 
n greater liar than the Parthians, and am awake before 
sunrise, calling for pen and pajier and portfolio. A man 
who knows nothing of a ship docs nnt dare to handle 
one. No one ventures to prescribe southernwood for the 
sick unless he has learnt the use of drugs. Doctors 
undertake what belongs to doctors ; carpenters handle 
carpenters' tools. Poetry we all write, those who have 
learnt and those who have not, without distinction. 

It is a mistake, and even a mild form of madness : 
yet it has its virtues — how great they are, let as reckon, 
A poet's heart is not easily given to avarice. He loves 
verses ; they are his one interest. Money losses, runaway 
slaves, fires— he laughs at them all. He does not lay 
plans to cheat his partner or the boy who Is his ward. 
His fare is pulse and coarse bread. Though he be no 
hero in the field, he is of use to the commonwealth, if 
you grant this, that even small things help great ends. 
It is the poet that givesformto the child's utterance while 
it is still tender and lisping. He gives the ear a bias 
from the first against coarse ways of speaking. Presently 
he moulds the heart also with kindly teaching, correcting 
roughness and envy and anger. He tells tlie story of 
right deeds, with famous examples equips the dawning 
age, and gives solace to the helpless and sore of heart. 
Whence should the virgin band of girls and boys learn 
their prayers, if the Muse had not found them the poet ? 
Their chorus asks for aid of deities and feels their 
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for water from heaven, aod wins 
by the prayer which the poet has taoght, averts pestilence, 
drives far the perils that are to be feared, gains both peace 
and a year rich in fruits. It is song that makes favour 
both -with the gods above and the good powers below. 

The fanners of old days, with their stout hearts and 
simple wealth, when after harvesting their com they were 
giving a holiday to body and to spirit too, which had 
endured hardness for the hope of the end, together 
with the partners of their toil, their lads and tailhful 
wife, would worship Earth with a porker, Silvaniis with 
milk, with flowers and wine the Genius who forgets 
not the shortness of life. The Fescennioe licence, 
which owed its origin to this custom, flung to and fro 
rustic ribaldry in metrical dialogue; and the freedom. 
welcomed for old usage once in the year, was amiable 
in its play, till jest, turned earnest, became a tent for 
angry feelings, and began unrestrainedly to threaten one 
honest house after another. Men assailed with a tooth 
that drew blood felt tlie sting. Even those who were 
unhurt were concerned for a risk which touched all. 
It went so 1^ that 3 law was enacted with a penalty to 
forbid libellous verses. So ihey changed their strain, 
brought hack by fear of the cudgel to a civil tongue and 
to the aim of pleasing. 

When Greece had been enslaved she made .1 slave 
of her rough conqueror, and introduced the arts into 
Lauum, still rude. This was how that imcouth Satuinian 
measure ran its stream dry, and refinement drove out 
the otfensive tankness. Yet for long ages there remained. 
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and ihere still remain, traces of the farmyard. For 
time had run oo ere the Roman brought his wit to bear 
on Greek writings ; and, in the quiet that followed the 
Punic wars, began to ask whether Sophocles and Thespis 
and Aeschylus had anything to offer that was of use. 
Presently he made the essay whether he cou!d worthily 
translate them, and satisfied himself, headstrong and eager 
as nature had made him ; for he has something of the 
breath of tragedy and makes happy hits, but is foolishly 
ashamed and afraid of blotting out what he writes. 

It is commonly thought that, because Comedy finds 
its subjects in common life, it involtes less labour, hut 
really the burden is greater as the allowance to be given 
is less. See how Plautusfdlsthepart of the young lover, 
of the strict father, of the plotting pander; how well 
in his parasites He reproduces the stage glutton of farce, 
with what a slipshod sock " he runs across the stage- 
He is always in a hurry to pocket the money 
that is done, he recks little whether his play fell or' 
stand firm on its legs. 

The writer who is brought to the stage by Glory In 
her windy car ' is put out of heart by a dull spectator, 
tilled with pride by an attentive one : so light, so small 
is what breaks down or builds again the soul which is 
greedy of praise. Farewell for me to the stage and 

' The special shoe woin j.i comedy, 

'It Jomon's learned sock be on.'— Mil 

■ The comic poel who lakes lo the drania from t 
and therefore thinks ton much of the audience, as the othi 
thought too lillle nf il. 
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I ks concerns if the refusal of apalm-bntnch is to send me 
home pining, the granting of it in good flesh. 

Another thing that often routs and terrifies even the 
venturesome poet, is that part of the audience, the stronger 
in numbers, though the weaker in merit and in rank, 
unlearned and stujiid and ready to light it out if the 
knights differ from them, in the middle of a play calls 
for cither a bear or a boxing match. These are the 
things in which the rabble delights. But even with 
the knights all pleasure now has migrated from the ear 
to the empty delight of the restless eye. For four 
hours or more the curtain is kept down ' whilst squadrons 
of horse and bodies of foot are seen flying : preseody 
there passes the spectacle of unfortunate kings dragged 
with hands behind their backs ; chariots of every shape 
and kind hurry along and ships ; spoil of ivory is home 
by, spoil of Corinthian brass. If he were on earth, 
Democritus would laugh at the sight, whether it were 
a half-panther- half'Camel, or a white elephant, that made 
all faces turn one way. He would think the people a 
show to be studied more carefully even than the games, as 
giving him very much the more to look at. But for the 
]>oet5— he would think them to be telling their tales to 
a deaf ass ". For what voices have been of force enough 
to overcome the din with which our theatres ring ! You 
would suppose it was the Garganian forest roaring or 
the Tuscan sea ; such the shouts with which the games 

The curtain wai drawn up ai Ihe end of thepetforaiaoce, not 
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are viewed, and the works of art and knick-knacks 
foreign wealtli with which the actor bedizens himself. 
As soon as be steps on the stage right hands clash 
with left. ' Has he said anything ? ' Not one word. 
■ What then pleases them so '. ' That woollen stuff 
whose Tarentine dye is such a good imitation of the 
violet. 

And now that yoii may not by chance suppose that 
I am stinting praise when others handle well tasks 
which I refuse to attempt myself, let me say at once 
that it seems to me a feat like that of one who walks 
a tight rope, when the poet gives my heait anguish 
about nothing', awakes its passions, soothes it again, 
when like a magician he fills me witli imagined terrors, 
and places me one moment at Thebes, another at Athens, 

But come, you must include in your care those of us * 
who prefer to appeal to a reader rather tlian face the 
caprices of an unfeeling audience, if you mean to fill 
with volumes that gift '', so worthy of him, which you 
dedicated to Apollo, and to spur poets to make with 
greater zeal for green Helicon. 

We poets, it is true, (that 1 may apjily the pruning- 
liook to my own vineyard) often do harm to our own 
cause — when we offer a book to you when you are 
anxious or tired ; when we are injured if a friend has 
ventured to criticize a single verse ; when uninvited V^% 
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again to passages which we have already read; 
when we lament that there is nothing to show for our 
toil and for the poems spun of such delicate thread; 
when we hope that the result will be that, so soon as 
you haTC leamt that we compose verses, you will at 
once send for us just as we wish, and bid us never 
wart, and press us to go on writing. 

Yet it is worth while at some trouble to see what 
keepers of the shrine are found for valour proved in the 
licld and at home ; for it may not be entnisted to an 
unworthy poet. The great king Alexander made a 
favourite of the miserable Choerilus, who as the reward 
of uncouth and ill-bred verses received philips ' from 
the king's own mint. But just as if you handle black 
dyes they leave mark and stain, so writers too often 
daub over bright deeds with ugly verses. That same 
famous king who in his lavishness paid such a high 
price for such ridiculous poems, issued an ordinance 
that no one but Lysjppus should mould the bronze tu 
copy the features of the brave Alexander. Yet if you 
called that judgement, so line in view of works of art, 
to books and what the Muses have to give, you would 
swear that he was bom in the heavy air of Boeotia. 

But Virgil and Varius, those true poets of youi' 
choice, discredit neither your judgement of them oor die 
many gifts which, to the great glory of the giver, they 
have received from you. And features copied in bronze 
do not show more clearly than the manners and souls 
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In niy case too, I should not prefer ray ' talks 
crawl along the ground to making great exploits my 
theme, and telling how laads lie, and streams, and forts 
on mountain ledges, and barbaric realms, and wars ended 
under thy auspices throughout the world, and doors shut 
on Janus, the guardian of peace, and Rome a terror to the 
Parthians while thou art prince — if only my power were 
as my desire. But as thy greatness admits of no mean 
song, so my modesty dares not attempt a task which 
my strength refuses to bear. But the folly of officious 
affection never shows itself more clearly than when the 
art with which it would win favour is that of verse. 
For men learn more quickly and remember more readily 
what they laugh at than what they approve and look up 
to. I do not care for an attention which annoys me, 
and as I do not wish to have a waxen mask hung up 
for view anywhere which makes me uglier than I am, so 
I do not wish to be complimented in badly written 
verses, lest I be made to blush by the clumsy gift and 
find myself stretched out at length with my poet in 
a closed chest and carried off to the street where 
frankincense and perfumes are sold, and pepper and 
everything else that is wrapped in scribblers' sheets. 
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Flora t {lee Mpiil. 1. l) wm out of tht tiHrary mm of 
the nr-w geruralion in ihe intimacy of the figure Emperor 
Tthtria, [the ' Clau£ui ' of thai EjMilb and ' Nero ' of 
thii one). Either ai the moathpaecc of hnt ovm circle, 
or more pri^iAly in the interettt of the young prince, 
he hai been putting prttttire on the pott lo da ivhal 
a fetu yeari later, and itnlh a limilar purpote, be 
actually iSd — to retume bit lyric •writing. Tie reaioni 
given for hij refujal are playful and ironical, and come 
lo Rule more than ' I am not in the mood,' hut thty 
give opportunity for at least tvio inlereiling paiiaget, 
the jalirical picture of ' mulaal admiration ' cSqaei in 
Reman Ulerary lociety, and the glowing deicriplton {in 
•which he teems to be pourlraying hii friend, ivhelhtr 
recently dead or ilill aSiie, the poet Virgil) of the poet 
tiiho taket bis art leriously. 

The later part of the E^tle hat alto iu personal jturpote. 
When it it read •with the earlier Entile to Florut, it 
eeemj clear that Horace it prteting on hit young friend 
the preicriptioni in whith he kat himself found health 
of mind. 

FAITHFUL friend to Nero good and great, my 
Florus, suppose some one should be wishing to 
sell you a slave bred on an estate at Tibur or Gabii, 
and should deal lliiis with you : ' This lad is clear- 
skinned and well-formed from head to foot; he shall 
be yours to have and to hold for eight thousand 
sesterces, money down, a home-bred slave, apt for 
service at his master's beck, with a smattering of 
Greek teaming, fit for any employment— the clay is 
still moist; you may mould it to any shape. More- 
over he will sing, not indeed as an artist, but so as 
to give pleasure oi-er your wine. Many promises lessen 
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credit, irfaen one who wishes to thrust off his a 
praises them beyond truth. I am under no jwessure; 

of modest means, but what I have is my own. None 
of the slave-dealers would make you such an offer. It 
is not every one who would easily get such an offer 
from me. He had a lazy fit once, and hid himself, as 
boys will, in fear no doubt of the lash that hangs on 
the staircase. Pay your money, unless you find a diffi- 
culty in the escapade of which I have duly warned 
you': he would be on the right side of the law, 
I trow, in taking his price. The goods are damaged, 
but you bought them with your eyes open : the con- 
ditions of sale were told you. Do yoii yet pursue him 
with a frivolous and vexatious suit ? 

I told you when you started that I was lazy — for 
such attentions, as a man without a hand — lest you 
should presently be angry and scold tliat your letters 
received no answer from me. What good did I do, if 
you yet assail me when the law is on my side ? 

You complain of this besides, that I have broken my 
promise and send you none of the lyrics that you look for. 

A soldier of LucuUus one night, when he was tired 
out and fast asleep, was robbed of all his hard-won 
earnings to the last ai. It was after this that, while he 
was a very wolf in his fury, angry no less with himself 
than with the foe, his teeth keen set with hunger, he 
dislodged one of the king's ' garrisons (so the story goes) 
from a position strongly fortified and rich in treasure. 



He gained glory by tliis exploit, and \ 
'i.e. Mithrid»les. 
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with ^\s of boQOur, aod received besides ti 
sesterces in hard money. It so chanced that a Jitdc 
later the commander, wheci he was wishing to take some 
fort, tried to urge our friend with words which could 
have given inclination even to 3 coward ; ' Go, my 
good man, whither valour calls you. Go — and fortune 
go with yoii — to receive the rich reward of your deserts. 
Why do you stand still ! ' At this the roan, who was 
a shrewd fellow for all that he vi as a countryman, made 
answer : ' Go — say you ? Aye, he will go, go whither- 
soever you wish, who has lost his purse.' 

At Rome 'twas my good fortune to be bred, and 
taught bow much Achilles' wrath banned the Greeks. 
Kindly Athens added a litde fiirlher accomplishment, 
tiamely to give me the desire to learn the dilTerence 
between the straight and the crooked, and seek for 
truth in the garden of Academus'. But the stress 
of the time drove me from my pleasant place ; and the 
tide of politics bore me, a tyro in war, into arms that 
were to be no match for the thews of Caesar Augustus, 
From thence as soon as Philippi gave me my discharge, 
humbled, with my wings clipped, and rotated of the 
home and estate which I had inherited, poverty found 
me courage and drove me to compose verses. But now 
that I have what forbids want, what dose of h^nlock 
will be suJEcient to clear my bratn, if I do not think it 
better to sleep o' nights than to write verses J 



' The point ii that philosophy w 
aa ep'uode in his life, and due to hi 
not to t^e him too tericnuly. 
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Years as they ]>ass jilucder us of 1 
another. They have snatched from it 
banquets, play. They are on the way to 
from my grasp. What would you have 

Once more, people do not all admii 
same things. Your pleasure is lyrii 
friend yonder delights in iambics', another in 'talks' 
in Bion's sadric vein and with a spice of malignity. 
It seems to me like three guests at a banquet all 
at odds, asking, from their various taste, each for 
a different dish. What am I to give ? What not ! 
You refuse what the next desires. What you ask 
for, that, you see, is sour and distasteful to the two 
others. 

Beyond all other reasons, do you think I can possibly 
write poetry at Rome amid all my cares and toils.' 
One summons me to give security for him ; another 
to leave all my duties and listen to his writings. One 
is ill in bed on Quirinus' Hill, another on the further 
side of the Aventine. Both must be visited. The 
distances, as you see, are nicely convenient. Perhaps 
you think tlie streets are clear and there is no difliculiy 
in composing as I go. You meet a contractor hurrying 
in hot haste with his mules and porters ; a huge machine 
is hoisting now a block of stone, now a beam. Funerals 
with their mourners are encountering wagons of solid 
timber. This way flies a mad dog : that way rushes 

' Horace's name for his Epodcs : see Epod. 14. 
' r. e. the fSatlret. Bion ii the philosopher ind wit at Athmi 
in the third ceat. b,c., the traditional author of many pungent 
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a Mw from tbe mire. In such circumstances try 
whether you can quietly compose verses with music 
in them. The whole choir of poets loves the woodJand 
and flies the town, in due imitation of their patron 
Bacchus, whose joy is iu sleep and the shade. Doy 
you wish me, amid this riot night and day, to sing^fl 
and tread the poet's narrow pathway ? The gifted 
soul who has chosen as his home the empty streets 
of Athens, and given seven years to hts studies, and 
aged before his time over books and their cares, when 
he issues to the world is usually more dimib than a 
statue, and makes the town shake with laughter. Can 
I possibly, with self-respect, here amid the surging sea 
of life and tempests of the town, try to weave together 
words which shall stir the music of the lyre ? 

A lawyer at Rome had in an orator such a good 
brother that one heard from the lips of the other 
nothing but compliments, The orator was to the other 
a Gracchus — the lawyer to him a Mucius. Are we poet- 
songsters at all less subject to that form of madness i 
I write lyric poems, my friend elegiacs: 'a marvellous 
work of art, from the graving tool of the nine Muses 1 ' 
See first with what pride, what importance, we look 
round the temple ' with its spaces ready for the poets 
of Rome. Presently loo, if you have leisure, follow 
and listen at a little distance, and hear what each of 
the two promises, and on what groimds he twines 
for himself a garland. We submit to blows and be- 
labour the foe, thwack for thwack, in the long-drawn 

' i. e. ihe Pilaline Llbriiy. 
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duel ', like very Sanmites, till evening's lights. Before 
we part, I have been dubbed, by his vote an Alcaeus. 
What is he by mine ? What, but a Callimachus ! It he 
seems to claim more, then a Mimnermus he becomes, 
and grows to the height of the name he desires. 

So long as I am writing and wooing on my knees 
the people's suffrages, I have to submit to mnch in 
order to pacify the sensitive race of poets. Now that 
my literary work is orer and my sense recovered, lei 
me close my open cars and allow them to read without 
frar of reply. 

Those who write bad verses get laughed at j but yet 
they enjoy writing them and pay reverence to themselves, 
and if you should hold your tongue, take the lead in 
praising their own composition, be it what it may — 
happy people ! But the man who shall desire to leave 
behind him a poem Inie to the laws of art, when he 
lakes his tablets to write will take also the spirit of an 
honest censor^. Any words that he shall lind lacking 

' He docribes [he dishonest criticism wlitch onXy ends in 
mulual compliments between iwo roels who read Iheir com- 
posltioni to one another. There seemi to l)e a special lefeiencc 
lo Pioperlius, who bad called himselfihe Roman Calliraachns/and 
whoni Horace accuses of belonging to tuch a mutual adniitalfon 
clique : ' Perhaps he will call me an Alcaeus. U he does, I wilt 
rail in with his own style and call him a Callimachui, even 
a Mimnermus if he wiihei it.' 

' The fanction oi' the Cen<or wliich gives its imagery lo this 
passage is thit of revising the lists of the Senate and the Knij^ti 
with the view of striking olF nnworlhy membeis 
b; a happy transference of their application from I 
lexicographer, were taken by Di. Johmon as the 
title-page of hii Dictionary. 
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in dignity, or without proper weight, or that are held 

unworthy of the rank, he will ha*e heart of courage 
to degrade fiom their position, however unwilling they 
may be to retire, and bent still on haunting Vesta's 
{trecincts. Phrases of beauty that have been lost to 
popular view he will kindly di»nter and bring inio the 
Kght, phrases which, though they were on the lips of, 
Cato and a Cethegns of old time, now lie uncouth 
because out of fashion and disused because old. He 
vill admit to the franchise new phraf«s which use has 
lathered and given to the world. In strength and 
deamess, like a crystal stream, he will pour his wealth 
along, and bless Latlum with a richer tongue. What 
is too luxuriant he will prune : what is too rough he 
will smooth with sober refinement ; what wholly lacks 
force he will away with. He will look to yon as 
though at play, much though it will cost him ', Kite the 
dancer who can repn^scnt now a Satyr, now the 
clownish Cyclops. 

I should prefer, no doubt, to be thought by others 
a silly and dull writer, if only my faults might delight 
myself, or at least be hiddeo from me, rather than to 
haw a philosopher's knowledge and his cynical smile. 
There was once a man in high place at Argos who 
used to fancy that he was listening to a wonderful 
company of actors while he sat happily and clapped his 
hands in an empty theatre— a man who would fulfil every 
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Well pitiphriied by Pope : 

t eae of writing fiowi fiom art, not dunce : 
Ihote more euicst wtiD have lesnied to dance, 
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otlier function of life without otfi^nce, a good neigl 
you may be sure, an amiable host, kind to his wife, 
that could excuse liis slaves and not fly into a ficDzy 
if the seal of r flask wei% broken, one tbat could avoid 
a precipice or an o]>en well in his pathway. This man, 
when by the resources and trouble of his friends he had 
recovered, having expelled by doses of neat hellebore the 
madness and the bile that caused it, and come again to 
himself, cried 'By Pollux, my friends, you have killed me, 
not saved me alive, in that you have torn a pleasure from 
tny grasp, and by force robbed me of a delightful illusion.' 

The truth is, it is profitable indeed to turn philosopher, 
if it means to lay aside trifling and give up play to 
lads whom it beseerns, no longer to hunt for words 
that will go to the music of a Latin lyre, but to get 
by heart the rhythms and melodies of a rightly ordered 
life. Wherefore I talk to myself in this way and, for 
no one to hear, recall old sayings thus:^ — 

If no quantity of WBter could quench your thirst, you 
would tell the doctor. Have you not the courage to 
confess to any one that the more you get the more you 
want ? If a wound were not alleviated by some root 
or herb tliat had been prescribed, you would desist from 
treating yourself with die root or herb which did you 
no good. You had been told that if the gods gave 
a man wealth, folly and its perversities left him ; yet 
seeing that you have grown no wiser since your purse 
has been fuller, will you still listen to the same adviser \ 
No doubt if wealth could really make 



luld make you less 



desire o; 
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should be if there lived on earth one more greedy of it 
than you. 

If that is a nun's own which he buys with b 
and coin ', there are cases also (so the lawyers tell us)* 
where occupation gives ownership. The laod from 
which your food comes is yours. The bailiff of OfHus, 
when he harrows the com-lasd which is presendy to 
supply you with grain, feels you to be his master. Yoa 
give coin; you receive 3 bunch of grapes, chickens, 
egg*i 3 jar of wine : in that way, you sec, you boy 
by instalments the land, even though perhaps, to buy 
it at once, it cost three hundred thousand sesterces or 
more. What matters it whether the money which linds 
your food was paid down just now or years ago ! Again, 
the man who once purchased a farm at Aricia or Vrii 
purchased the vegetables he sups on, though he think> 
otherwise, purchased the logs with which be bmls h 
kettle on a cold evening. Yet he calU it 
the spot where the line of popltrs is let to prefoi 
R^ghbours from ({uarTeiltag : as though anjihing « 
a man's own, which in a mcHnent of Ajiog time, n 
by request, Dow by purchase, IKW tff fotct, a 
before, by death, changes owacn aad beconm I 
property of another. Inawnnch then «« U no on 
given perpetual occupatioa — beir foltun heir m ■ 
follows wavi — what is the profit of cwatn ot ■! 
what of forests in Lucania atUol to fonwi 'm Call 

' Id 1 formal id of uk > witmm held ■ Mmk« m 
pDidutei lowbcJ il Midi 1 bOM ogia, Bhicfa faa Aa KmJ 

the vendor. 
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if death mows down great and small, and no j 
buy him off? Gems, marble, ivory, Tuscan seals, 
silver ])l3te, raiment dipped in Gaeculian purple, there 
are those who have not these — one I know who cares 
not to have them. 

Why of two brothers one cares to idle and play and 
use unguents more than to own the rich palm-groves 
of Herod; the other, wealthy and insatiable of wealth, 
from daybreak to the shadows of evening is busy 
taming with fire and steel his woodland estate, is 
known to the Genius', the companion who tempers the 
birth-star, the god of human nature, that is to die with 
each life, that changes in face with it, is black or white, 

I shall use and take from my modest heap as much 
as need requires, nor shall I fear what an heir may 
think of me because he does not find more than I leave 
him. And yet, at the same time, I shall wish to 
remember how far the frank and gay differs from the 
spendthrift, how great the variance between the thrifty 
and the miserly. For difference there is whether 
you scatter your substance lavishly ; or, while neither 
grudging any expense nor anxious to add to your store. 
are ready, like the schoolboy when the holidays come, to 
take and enjoy the short and pleasant moment. Far from 
me be the poverty that makes a squalid home ! But if the 
ship carries me, it wit! carry me, and I shall be myself sull, 

' The 'Genius 'is the idea of the man projecteil outside of 
bimielf. To lay ihererore that the GEiiius knows vi\\y lie difTers 
from another man ii only to say that such liiHerenCcs are ultimate 
&c(s. Each man Is wbii he it. 
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whether it be a large one or a small. Though we do 
not run with bellying sail before a favouring north wind, 
neither are we spending a lifetime with a south wind 
in our teeth ; in strength, in wit, in looks, in virtue, in 
position, in estate, the last of the foremost, ever ahead 
of the hindmost. 

You are no miser — excellent ! Well, have all the other 
vices run away with that one? Is your bosom free 
from empty ambitions ? Is it free from alarm and anger 
in face of death ? Do you smile at dreams, the terrors 
of magic, marvels, witches, ghosts of the night, 
Thessalian portents? Do you count your birthdays 
with gratitude? Do you make allowance for your 
friends ? Do you become softer and better as old age 
draws on ? How does it relieve you to pluck out one 
thorn out of many ? If you do not know how to live 
aright, make way for those who do. You have played 
enough, have eaten and drunk enough. It is time for 
you to leave the scene ; lest, when you have drunk more 
than your fair share, you be laughed at and driven 
away by an age to which play is more becoming. 
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THE ART OF POETRl 

Humano capiii 

An Epislle addressed ta Piso and Ins l-aio tent. 
' Tie Art of Poetry: ar 'A Book on the Art of Potlry,' 
are names given to the poem in the next generoAon, hut il 
h unEkely that either of them luoj given to it ty Horace. 
It is not an essay in verse. Tike ''L'Art poetiqat' of 
Boiieau. Il is a letter, -zvili close relations of some Und 
ta tie actual eiraimstaaces of the persons addressed. It 
is these relations {uncertain, because -we do not im>ii> the 
circumstances) •zvhich give to the Efistle (at ta £pist. 
1. l8) what in an essay we should feel to be a tuanl 
of proportion and of completeness in the treatment of the 
subject. It is professedly addressed to a father and his 
t-wo sons, friends of the poet and united in literary 
interests ,- hut at the Epistle goet on, il heeames clear that 
one person is really in view, viz. the elder of ihe Iwe 
sons, a young man -who is contemplating some literary 
•Denture, prrAably a tragedy, possibly (see p. 347) on a 
Homeric iuhfeel, possibly also (tee p, 351) involving an 
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form and detail of topics are Ihi. 
purpose, Horace hat no doubt befo 
writings, a larger audience, 
which he holds ta he ef value 
It will be noticed that the poem 



,d is 



ruled by c 



ihile Ihe 
special 
all hit 
nforcing daclrinei 
poetry generally, 
>d deal of 



on ground -aiilh the Epislle to Augustus [Epnst. z. l), 
'Ihis has been interpreted both •ways, but it teems moil 
likely that ihe ^jlrt of Poetry ' is the later of lie Im 
and belongs to ihe last years of Horaces Ufe, 
It falls into three parts — 

I . Some general remarks on the essentials ofpo 
an unity of conception, on diction, on types of pt 
Iheir relation lofeenng. (pp. 341-347.) 
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2. Thm foUo-ait a long patiagi in tehirh ihe . 
icemt to be narroiveii, Jar some perioiial reaion, lo Ibe 
drama: plat, liage ruUi, the chorui and choral muiic, 
l/je Sal^ync drama, metre, (pp. 347-354-) 

3, A thorl ikeleh of ihe history of the drama as 
invmied in Griect and imitated at Rome, kadi hack la 
a general contideralion of the needs and duty of the poet, 
the defects of the Raman temperament, the place for hoitctt 
criticism, {pp. 354-nJi/.} 

IF a painter chose 10 set a humao head on the neck Lmi f^ 
and shoulders of a horse, to gather limbs from every " ^ cmt- 
animal and clothe them with featitwe from eycry kind ceplhns, 
of bird, and make what at the top was a beautiful wonian 
have ugly ending in a black fish's tail— when you were 
admitted to view his picture, should you refrnio from 
laughing, my good friends ? Believe me, Plsos, a book 
will be the very likeness of such a picture in which, like 
a sick man's dreams, the images shall be impossible, in the 
^ 5cnse that no two parts correspond to any one whole, ■ 

'Poets and painters,' you say, 'have always had an 
equal licence in daring invention.' 

We know it: this liberly we claim for ourselves 
and give again to others ; but it does not go to the 
extent that savage should mate with tame, that serpents 
should coujile with birds, or lambs with tigers. 

Often on a work of grave purpose and high promises 2. iV 
is Ucked a purple patch or two to give an effect oif^"" 
colour, when ' Dian's grove and altar,' and the water 

'that round the fair fields lingers as it runs',' 

' A qnotallon 01 a pirody of sutJi deicripiire pafu^es ai 
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or the river Rhine, or the rainbow is being described, 
But at the moment, to tell truth, there is no place for 
them. Just so you very possibly can draw a cypress ; 
but what is that, if the subject which you are paid to painl 
be a luan swimming for his life from a shipwreck t It 
I was a wine-jar that was to be moulded : as the wheel runs 
Wound why does it come out a pitcher ? In a word, let 
i^your work be what you will, provided only-it be luiiEann 
and a whole. 
WhtHci Most of us poets, O father and sons worthy of your 
«m«;(f fgjj,^^^ ^^ i^j jp^ ^^^^^ by a vision of riglit^. It is 
when I am struggling to bi] biief that I become un- 
intelligible. 1 am aiming at smoothness, and I fail 
of sinew and spirit. One promises the grand style, 
and is bombastic ; another, over-safe and fearful of the 



storm, creeps along on the ground. So it is 

to give to a single subject a variety which 

nature that a man comes to paint a dolphin 

I picture, a wild boar in a sea-piece, Effoi 



in seeking 
beyond 

3 avoid 



a fault may lead astray, if it be not guided by art. 

You will come across in the quarter of the Aemih'ao 
training school a worker in broQze of the lowest rank 
who will mould nails or imitate the soft curves of hair, 
but who is unhappy when his work is summed up, because 
he has no idea of representing a whole. I should no more 
take him for mymodel, if I were meaning to write a poem, 
than I should desire to be remarkable for black eyes and 
black hair while 1 had a crooked nose. 

■ Thia ii Hie doctriiiE applied in Sal. t. I lu murals and 
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Choose a subject, ye who write, equal to your Thtrt 
L stj-ength; and ponder long what your shoulders will 
Vefiise, what they will be strong enough to bear. If ■ 
a man's subject be chosen effectively '...neither ready 
speech will fail him nor clearness of order. 

Of order this will be the excellence and beauty, if 
1 am not mistaken, that, in a poem for which the world 
is looking, one say at this moment what at this moment 
needs saying ; put off the mass of things and let them 
be for the present; love this, despise that. 

In the same way. If you are nice and careful in Diciioi 
combining your words', you may gain the finest effects 
in language by the skilful setting which makes a well- 
known word new. If so be there are abstruse things 
which absolutely require new terms to make them clear, 
it will be in your power to frame words which never 
sounded in the ears of a cinctured Cethegus'', and free 
pardon will be granted if the licence be used modestly. 
New words and words of yesterday's framing will find 
acceptance if the source from which they flow be Greek, 
and if the stream be turned on sparingly. Think you 
that there is any licence which Romans will grant to 
Caecilius and Plautus, and then refuse to Virgi! and 
Varius \ Why should you grudge even such an one as 
myself the right of adding, if I can, something to the 



• Ordtr it lo be the kej in ihe d 
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' ThB orator, see p. 33/. The', 
the lunic belonging lo ancient liiuei 
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store, whea the tongue of Cato nnd of Ennius has 
permitted to enrich our mother-speech by giving to the 
world new names for things '. Each generation has 
been allowed, snd will be allowed still to issue words 
that bear the mint-mark of the day. As the forest 
changes its IcaTcs with eacli year that runs swiftly by — 
those that came iirst drop off — so with words, the elder 
. race dies out ; like a young generation, the new ones 
bloom and thrive. Death claims us and alt that belongs 
to UB. Whether Neptune's sea taken into the bosom rf_ 
the dryiand gives fleets a shelter from the north wii 
a work worthy of kings'—; or swamp, long a waste' 
boats could paddle, feeds neighbouring cities and 
the weight of the plough ; or river has changed the 
course which damaged the corn-lands and learnt a better 
path ; all the work of man's hands must perish. Think 
not then that the words he says can keep place 
power undecayed. Many a term which has fallen 
use shall have a second hiith, and those shall lall 
are now in high honour, if so Usage shall will it, 
whose hands is the arbrtrament, die right and mie of 

In what measure the feats of kings and captains and 
war's sad tale may be written, Homer showed us. To 
couplets of long and short was assigned in the first place 

' This refers to ihc formalion of ihc Fonm Juliut by joining 
tbc Lucrinc and Averiiiin lak«, which is ipoken of by Virgil 
in Georg. 2. l6l foil. Tbe following linei must describe ihe 
diaining of the Pomptine maiEhe!^ and iome lectiiicition of Ibe 
COUBB of the Tibet. 
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the voice of complaint ; afterwards also the sense of 
grajited prayer ' : but who it was who first gave to the 
world the modest elegy, scholars dispute, and the case 
■ is Btill before the courts. The iam&ut was the fitting 
weapon which his rage found for Archilochus, That 
foot both sock and lofty buskins borrowed, as fit for 
spi'ceh and reply and to be heard across a noisy audience, 
and by nature meant for men in action. To lyric song 
the Muse assigned to tell of gods and children of gods, of 
the victor in boxing, the horse first in the race, and the 
troubles of young hearts and the Hghthearted banquet. 

The changing parts and tone of each kind of [Mwtry That It 
have had their limits set. If from inability or ignorance "f " 
1 cannot keep to them, why am I hailed a poet i Why 
through false shame do I prefer to remain ignorant 
rather than to learn ? A theme that belongs to Comedy 
will not be set forth in the verses of Tragedy. So too 
the supper of Thyestes disdains to be told in strains 
of common life which suit well enough the comic sock. 
Each has liad its becoming place allotted: let them 

But yet sometimes Comedy raises its tone and a y 
Chrcmes in his wrath declaims his wrongs in mouthing '" 
phrase j and in the same way Telephus and Peleus, so 
tragical generally °, in their pain take to the language 



> Horace is thinking of the uj 
rtte or iniaiflio'it, whetbet foi 
Hive offering!. 

• Plmmykl may be taken alio witli the tcntence, geiieraliiing, 
X Tclephm and a Peletu, in a tragedy, uiually, &c.' 
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of prose when, in poverty and exile, one and the 

throws aside his paint-pots ' and his words a foot 

a half long', if he cares that his sorrows shonld go 

home 10 the spectator's heart. 
i« It is not enough that poems have beauty of fbrro : 
they must have charm, and draw the hearer's feelii)|^ 
Nvhich way they will. Men smile — such is human 
nature — on those who smile : on the same terms they 
wail on those that weep. If you wish to draw teats 
from me, you must iirst fee! pain yourself: then, good 
Telephus or Pcleus, your misfortunes will touch me. 
If the part put into your mouth be ill suited I shall 
yawn or I shall laugh. With a gloomy face go sad 
words, with an angry one words of bluster, jests with 
a playful face, saws of wisdom with a grave one : for 
■* Nature first makes us take in our souls the impress of 
external circumstance, makes us glad, or gives an impulse 
ID anger, or bows us to the ground and tortures us under 
a load of grief; then, with the tongue for her in- 
terpreter, she makes known the emotions of the heart." 
If the speaker's language rings false to bis circumstances, 
all Rome, front seats and back alike*, will join the 
laugh against hira. It will make grave difference 
whether a god be speaking or a demigod, a ripe old 

' ^ m^/Jaii a piiiiter'io[l-flaik, and is utedfarcolaoced language. 

' Perhaps, as Sir Walter Scott tratislatts il (in ' Woodstock '), 
' serEQ-leagned." 

' Lit. ■ horse and fool," a proverbial phrafe from the old Servian 
classificalion of the people, but also with rerereace lo the special 
celts aesigued in llie theatre tu Ihc kaighls atid mcDof equeitriau 
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BMD or one in the flower and heat of youUi, a wandering 
trader or the tiller of a blooming farm, a. Colchian or 
an Assyrian, one bred at Thebes or at Argos. 

Either follow tradition, or, if you invent, see that your Characu 
don bellT harmony with itself. If so be that in ;;^'"'' 
poem you are putting again before us the honour- 
of Achilles, he must be spirited, hot-tempered, 
iless, fiery, must disown law as never meant for 
ust claim the world as the prize of arms. So 
must be defiant and untamed, Ino tearful, Ixion 
forsworn, lo a wanderer, Orestes sad. 

If you trust a new venture on the stage, and have the 
boldness lo frame a fresh character, see that It is kept 
to the end such as it starts at the beginning and is 
self-consistent. 

hard task to treat what is common in a way Ofiaiit 
your own ; and you are doing more rightly in breaking "" ^°^'" 
tale of Troy into acts than in giving the world 
'.■w story of your own telling. You may acquire 
private rights in common ground, provided you will 
neither linger in tlie one hackneyed and easy round ; nor 
trouble to render word for word with the faithfulness of 
a translator ; nor by your mode of imitating take the ' leap 
into the pit'' out of which very shame, if not the law 
of your work, will forbid you to sdr hand or foot to 
escape; nor so begin as the old Cyclic writer: 

'Of Priam's fate and glorious war I'll sing,' 
What will this high promise give us that will not put to 

' Reference lo ihu fable of the fox and the goit. 
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I shame such mouthing i Mountains will be in labour, I 

birth will be a ^gle laughable little mouse. How n 
more wisely lie poet who begins with no foolish effort : 
' Of him, my Muse, who, when Troy's ramparts felL 
Saw many cities anti mi-n's manners, 1 " ' ' 
His thought is not lo give flime first and I 
smoke, but from smoke to let light break out. 
means by-and-by lo bring from his store thin 
striking and marrellous, Antiphates and Scylla, 
Cyclops and Charybdis. He does not begin a ' Ret 
of Diomede ' from the death of Meleager, nor the 
war of Troy from the twin eggs. He erer hastens 
to the issue, and hurries his hearers into the midst 
of tlie story, just as if they knew it before ; and w^ 
he thinks his touch will never turn to gold-, tl 
lets alone ; and while he gives his iniaginatioi 
play, he so mingles false with tnie, that the middle 
never strikes a differeni note from the beginning, n 
end from the middle. 
' Listen now and let me tell you what I, and the 

IhM Drama, world with me, expect. If you wish an applauding 
audience that will stay for the curtain and sit on till 
^^^H the flute-player gives the signal for applause, you 

^^^H must cote the manners of eacli several age, and their 

^^^V fitting hue must be given to the tempers which change 

^Tf^wo^B with the years. A boy, from the minute when he can 
" ' talk and set firm step upon the ground, loves to jilay with 
his young companions, grows passionate and cools again 
as lightly, and changes every hour. The beardless lad jH**' 
' A tenHeriiig of the first linei of ihc Odyssey, ' Conington. 
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last let go without a governor ', finds his delight in 
horses and dogsand the grass of the sunny Ciiffipus, pliant 
as wax to those who would mould him lo wrong, im- 
patient of good adiiee, slow to all usefiil provision, 
Javish of money, eager, with strong desires, and swift 
to relinquish what a moment ago he loved best. The 
heart of manh ood has changed all its tastes and seeks 
wealth and friendshi]ts, is the slave of ambition, is shy 
of finding that it has done what soon it may be anxious 
to change. Round the old man many discomforts ar? 
gathering; whether that he is still seeking and stinting 
himself— poor man — of what he has found, and fearing to 
make any use of it ; or that he does all he does without 
courage or fire, dilatory in action, content to hope long, 
slow to move, and greedy of the future, testy, a grumbler, 
inclined to praise the way the world went when he 
I play the critic and censor of the new 
The tide of years as it rises brings many 
inveniences, as it ebbs carries many away. That you 
may never give a youth the part that belongs to the 
old nor a boy that of manhood, remember that our 
attention will always be kept by traits that are attached 
ami fitted to the age. 

Action is either performed 00 the stage, or its per- MisciUa- 
formance is narrated. Wliat finds entrance through '^'"^•'"'■ 
the ear stirs the mind less actively than what is 
submitted to the eyes which wc cannot doubt, and what 
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Iifar ycB B o r an *oiich for ni biaiaFlf. Vet yaa will 
notbrii^ forrad OB the st^wbK should be tnnsacud 
bcliind Uk loencs; joa w31 kMp noch liatn our cyvs 
f(« thr ictor's elcMpmc lODgne to mnaK bj-and-bjr in 
our presence : you wDt oot let Medea slay ber boys 
brfore the audience, or Anns cook bis bocrid baiM^uec 
of human desh, or Procne be turned inco a bird, Cadinas 
into a snake. Anythiiig that you thus thinst upon mjr 
flight I discredit and reiolt at. 
A pUy which after representation would be called 
for and put again on the stage should be neither shorter 
than five acts nor lengthened beyond them. 
Neither should a god intervene, unless a knot befalls 
worthy of his interference, 

Norshould a fourth actor put himself forward tt 
TtuCyon,'. The Chorus has the part and duty of a 

should discharge it man fiilly. Nor should it sbg between 
the acts anything but what conduces to the purpose 
and fits its place exactly. It should take the side of 
the good, and give friendly counsels, and rule the angry, 
and cherish the law-abiding. It should praise the 
fare of a modest table, it should praise health-bringing 
justice and law and peace with her open gates. It 
should kee]i secrets, and pray and beseech the gods 
that fortune may return to the sad and desert the proud. 
The flute in old times not, as now, ringed with 
brass and become the rival of the trumpet, but of thin 
sound and simple with its few stops, was yet of use to 

' The G 
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support the Chorus by accompaniment, and sufficient to 
fi!! with its sound the theatre not loo closely packed : 
For the people, itself small in number, met there in 
audiences that could stii! be counted, meo of honest lives, 
of religion and modesty. When they had begun after 
conquest to enlarge their borders and compass their cities 
with wider circuit of walls, and gratify the Genius 
with wine in the daytime, without reproach if it was 
on holidays, then there came greater licence to the 
music both in time and tune. What taste could you 
expect of men untaught, out for a holiday, country- 
men mixed up with townsmen, churl with gently boni ,' 
So to his primitive art the pipe-player added movement 
and wanton gesture, and as he wandered about the stage 
trailed a long robe. So too to the staid lyre new notes 
were added; and headlong ti'opes made the diction 
strange ; and the purport of the utterance, with its wise 
saws and prophetic tone, was the very echo of Delphi 
and its oracle '. 

The poet who competed with a tragedy for the cheap Tlu Si 
prize of a goat* presently also brought naked on the 
stage his woodland Satyrs, and in that rough guise, 
without sacrificing his dignity, essayed his jests, with 
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' Horace 16 foHowing ihe correal derivation of ft-iigTi«/ia(goit- 
song). His purpose is to connect the Satyric drama elosfly with 
tragedy. It miisl preserve Ihetefore a certain dignity. It is 
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the excuse that the attentbn of the spectator Iresh 
sacrifice, well druok and in lawless mood, bad to be 
\ugnrral kcjit by the attraclion of pleasant novelty. But it will 
be fitting while you make your Satyrs attractive by 
their fun and sharp sayings, while you change from 
grave to gay, to sec that any god or hero who shall be 
brought on the stage, having just been seen of all eyes 
Ml regal gold and purple, does not fall in the level of his 
talk to some dingy tavern ; or again, in avoiding the 
ground, clutch at clouds and emptiness. It misbesecms 
Tragedy to pour a flood of bantering verse ; and 
like a matron called to dance on a public holiday, when 
she mingles with Satyrs and their sport, it will be with 
; some reserve. For my part, Pisos, when I write Satyric 
drama I shall not be content with the plain nouns and 
verbs of common life ; nor so make it my endeavour 
to differ from the tone of tragedy, that none should 
know whether it be Davus that is speaking and brazen 
Pythias who has just cheated Simo out of a talent, or 
Silenus, the guardian and attendant of his divine charge. 
My mm shall be a \i(xm so moulded of common 
materials that all the world may hope as much for itself, 
may toil hard, and yet toil in vain if it attempts as much : 
such is the potency of order and arrangement, with 
such dignity may things of common life be clotlied. 
, If I am to be critic, the Fauns whom you bring 
to us from the forest must beware of philandering in 
too lender verses ; or again of rattling out obscene 
and vulgar jests, as though they had been bom at the 
crossways or were wellnigh natives of the Forum. For 
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those who own a horse', those who are I'ree-borti, and 
men of substance, are disgusted, and do not look with 
kindly eyes or bestow a crown on evLTything which the j- 
piirchasers of bean and chestnut meal approve, 

A long syllable following a short one is called an Miire. 
iambui, a quick foot, which explains how it came to 
give iambic verses the added name of ' trimeters,' 
because, though there were sis beats, it was one and the 
same foot from lirst to last". It is only the other day 
that, in order that it might lall on the ears with a more 
leisurely and weighty movement, it received to share its 
inheritance the staid spondee ; for it was yielding and 
tolerant, though cot so far as in its complaisance to 
surrender the second or the fourth place. But in what 
the world calls Accius' ' noble ' trimeters the iambat is 
ii rare sight ; and for the verses which Enniua sent so 
heavily weighted on the stage, it whelms them with 
the dishonouring charge cither of too hasty and careless 
workmanship or of ignorance of the art. It is not 
every critic that has an ear for ill-modulated verses, 
and an unworthy toleration has been extended to 
Roman verse- writers. Shall I on tliis account stray 
beyond bounds and write lawlessly ? Or shall 1 feel that 
every eye will see my slips, and so keep safely and 
cautiously within the hope of tolerance ? After all I 
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nlgaiky front «i^ and haw skiD enough in fagers and 
w to pcrocTf^ uwnu luythm. 

The?|iis, we m uM, cUscoremi the Tn^ l§tat, 
a kind of poetry unkimwit befijre, and carried his pl^n IB 
wagons to be song and acted bj men with their faoi 
smeared with wine-lees '. After him Aeschyhis, the 
inventor of the mask and the decorous robe, made 
a floor of short planks for a stage and taaght the actors 
to lift their voices and raise themselves on the busJtb. 
Next in succession to them came the Old Comedy ; nor 
lacked it great glory. But the freedom overshot itself 
and became vice and violence which deserved to be 
restrained by law. To a law ii submitted, and the chorus 
became dishonourably mute when it was roU)ed of its 
right to injure. 

Poets of our own have left no style untried, nor has 
the glory they have earned been least when they have 
ventured to leave die footsteps of the Greeks and sing 
of native subjects, whether they have put on the stage 
Roman tragedies or Roman comedies. Nor would 
Latium now be more mistress of the world in valour 
and renown of arms than by her tongue, were it not that 

' Horace lecm I liere !□ be coufuting the origins of Tragedy 
and Comedy. 
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eviTy one of her poets stumbles at the Lbour of the Pottry 
smoothing file. Do you, O sons of Pompilius' blood ', ^^^ 
condemn any poem which many a day and many an 
erasure have not disciplined ten times over and smoothed 
rigorously to the close-cut nail '. 

Because Democritus holds the native gift to be 
something happier than poor rules of art and warns off 
from Helicon all poets who are sane, half the world 
take no care to shorten tlieir nails or- their beard, affect 
solitude, avoid the baths— for so. surely, they will win 
the rewards and name of poets, if they shall never have 
let Licinus the barber lay hands on a head too crazy 
for three Aniicyras ' to cure. Alack for my clumsiness, 
who purge me of my bile as the spring season comes on ! 
But for that, there is not another that would write better 
verses. Well, it is hardly worth it. So I will play 
the part of a whetstone which can make steel sharp, 
though it has no power itself of cutting. Though 
I write nothing of my own I will teach the oltice and 
the duty, whence the wealth of matter is gained, what 
nurtures and forms the poet, what becomes him and 
what not, what is the result of right doing'and of 
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Of writing well the source and founiain-head is 
thinking. Matter Socratic pges will be able to srt ' 
before you : and when the matter is first found, the 
words wiJ! not be slow to follow. He wlio has learnt 
what he owes to his country and what to his friends, 
with what afiection a parent, with what a brother and 
a guest shodd be ioyed, what is the duty of a conscript 
father, what of a judge, what the functions of one sent as 
a captain to the war, he, you may be sure, knows how 
to give his fitting part to each character. My advice 
to one who is to pass as a trained artist will be to take 
as His model real life and manners, and from thence to 
draw the language that will seem like that of real life. 
Somedmes, if adorned with commonplaces and supplied 
well with character, a plot without beauty or solid value 
or artistic skill takes the people more and holds their 
attention better than verses, as they will say, ' devoid of 
substance, mere tuneful trifles.' 

It was the Greeks who had at the Muse's hand tlie 1 
'* native gift, the Greeks who had the utterance of finished 
grace ; for their sole greediness was for glory. Romans 
learn in their schoolboy days to divide the as by 
long sums into a hundred parts. ' Let Albinus' son I 
answer; if an une'ta be taken from five unctae what 
remains f You used to be able to tell me,' 'A . 
third.' ' Good, you will be able to take care of your I 
property. Now put an uncia on the other side — 1 
whit does it make?' 'A half.' Nay, when once] 
this copper rust, this slave's care of petty g^n has given ( 
its dye to the soul, do we hope that poems can be 
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cicated worth smearing with cedar-oil and laying uii 1 

in polislied cypress ? 

T he aim of the poet is either to benefit, or to amuse . Doubli aim 
or to make his words at once please and ^ive lessons pf / '"?""■ 
J He^ When you wish to instruct, be brief; that men's 
minds may take in quickly what you say, learn its lesson, 
and retain ii faiihfiilly. Every word that is unnecessary 
only pours over the side of the brimming mind. Fictions 
intended to please must keep as near as may be to real 
life. The plot must not ask our credence for anything 
that it chooses : it must not draw a live boy from the belly 
of a Lamia who has just dined on him. The centuries of 
the elders hunt off the stage what lacks profit. The 
proud Raranes ' will have nothing to say to dry poems. 
He has gained every vote who has mingled profit with 
pleasure by delighting the reader at once and instmcting 
him. This is the book that makes the fortune of the 
Sosii', that crosses the seas, and gives a long life of 
fame to its author. 

Yet there are faults which we can gladly pardon. p„f,cSiM 
The string will not always sound the note which hand ""' 'f"*"* 
and will intend, but when you listen for a fiat often 
gives to your ear a sharp ; nor will the bow always hit 
what it threatens to hit. But where a poem has many 
shining beauties I am not the man to be offended by 
a few spots which carelessness has let fall on it or 
human weakness has failed to guard against. What is 
the truth ? Just as a copying clerk if he always makes 
the same mistake, though he has been warned, is without 

= Boofcselltrj. See p. 314, 
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I excuse ; as the hatp-pUyer is laughed at who alw 

plays the same false notei so the poet who is always 
halting is lo me a second Choerilus', in whom something 
good now and then causes a smile of surprise. But 
if Homer, usually good, nods for a moment, I think it 
shame ; and yet it may well be that over a work of 
^reat length one should grow drowsy now and then. 
As with the painter's work, so with the poet's : one 
piece will take you more if you stand close to it, another 
at a greater distance. This loves a dark corner, that will 
desire lo be seen in a strong light, for it fears not the 
critic's keenest taste. This pleased but once ; that will 
be asked for ten times and always please. 
'But stcond- O elder of my young friends, though you have your 
Ini^trabZ ftt'ier's voice to mould you to right Judgement besides 
your own native wit, take home to yourself tliis saying 
and remember it, that there is a limit to the matters in 
which the moderate and the bearable are righdy tolerated. 
A second-rate lawyer or pleader has not the excellence 
of Messalla's eloquence or the legal knowledge of Aulus 
Cascellius, yet he has his value. To poets to be second- 
rate is a privilege which neither men nor gods nor book- 
stalls ever allowed. As at a pleasant banquet music out 
of tune, or a coarse unguent, or Sardinian honey with 
the poppy-seeds', offend us because we could have got 
through the supper without these things; so a poem, 
tlie purpose of which is to please the taste, if it fails at 

' Sm p. 3J7. 

' Roasted poppy-ieeds aiiil honfy wa; a dish h1 JessMt. 
Snrdiniin honey had a bad name. 
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■i of the highest point, drops to the lowest. The man 
who cannot phiy the games leaves alone tlie implements 
of the Campus, and if he has never learnt the use of 
ball or hoop or quoit does not play with them, lest the 
dense ring of spectators laugh long and loud at him, 
Yet the man who cannot write verses writes them still. 
Why may he not I A freeman, the son of ii freeman, 
nay more, one rated at the full property of a knight, and 
with not a fault or flaw about him 1 

You will say nothing, do nothing, unless Mmerva 
pleases '. That is your decision, your first principle. 
Yet if ever by-and-by you shall compose something, let 
it have a patient hearing from some Maecius * as your 
critic and from your father and me ; and then put the 
parchments in the clipboard, and let them be kept quiet 
till the ninth year. What you have not published you 
will be able to destroy. The word once uncaged never 
comes home again. 

When men were yet savage, Orpheus, the sacred, Vali, 
the mouthpiece of the gods, awed them from bloodshed J^!t^ % 
and the foulness of their living; whence the legend 
said that he tamed tigers and ravening lions. So 
Amphion is said, because he was the builder of the 
walls of Thebes, to have moved stones by the sound of 
his shell, and to have led them whithei' he would by the 
spell of his entreaty. This was what men meant by 
'wisdom' in old days— to separate the rights of one 
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from the rights of all', divine things from coninion, 
Forbid lawless love and prescribe rules of wedded 
10 build cities and grave laws on wooden tables, 
so that poets and their song won the honour and the 
of divine. Homer, whose fame is next to theirs, 
and Tyrtaeus by their verses made maaly hearts beat 
high for battles of Mars. In song oracles were given, 
guided in the ways of life ; the favour of 
kings was courted in strains learnt of the Muses, and 
amusement was found to crown the close of long toil. 
So litde need the Muse skilled in the lyre or the singer 
Apollo cause you a blush. 

It is an old question whether a praiseworthy 
be the creation of Nature or of Art, For my 
I do not see what study can do without a rich vei 
native gift, nor what the native gift can do withoutl 
culture : so much does each ask of the other 
swear eternal alliance with it. He whose ambitii 
is to reach the wished-for goal of the 
home much and done much in his boyhood, ha- 
and shivered, has denied himself iove and wir 
pipe-player who is chosen to play the Pythian piece 
has learnt his lesson some time ago under the fear 
a master. In these days it is thought enough to • 
' My poems are admirable. Plague take the hindmost. 
I am ashamed to be left behind in the race and to 
confess that in good sooth I do not know an art which 
I have never learnt.' 

As the crier who gathers a crowd to his auction, so 

the Pytliiaii garnet. 
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^^^voet cun bid flatterers flock where gain is to be had, 
^iT he has wealth in land, wealth in moneys out at in- 
terest. But if there be one who can serve a dainty dinner 
as it should be served, and go bail for a poor friend of 
small credit, or snatch one from the dread meshes of 
the law, I shall wonder indeed if he prove to know the 
difference — happy fellow ! — between a false flatterer 
and a true friend. For yourself, if you have given or 
are meaning to give a present to any one, do not introduce 
him in the fullness of his joy to some verses of your own 
composition. For he will cry out ' Beautiful ! good ! 
well done ! ' He will grow pale at this passage ; he will 
even squeeze a dewy tear from his eyes for friendship's 
sake: he will dance, will beat time on the ground. As 
the hired mourners at a funeral say and do almost more 
than those who feel the grief in their liearts, so the man 
who is laughing in his sleeve shows more emotion than 
the true admirer. Kings, it is said, when they are 
anxious to know through and through whetlier a man 
is worthy of their friendship, ply him hard with their 
cups and put him on the rack of wine. If you compose 
poetry, you will never be taken in by the purpose that 
^^±i^s itself deep in the fox '. 

^^Llf you ever read anything in old days to Quintilius ' Hatuit I 
^^H would say 'Correct, if you please, this line and" 
^^* ' Perhips a reference lo the 6blc of the Foi and the Raven. 
The Fat W31 the inleteited ctilic who pr;iised the Rateti't voice 
and so persuaded him to drop Ihc piece of meal. 

' The QuiolLlins of OJ. I. 24, ihe fnend of Virgil, and one 
t eharacleriilics were'ilamlos failh, own rijler lo juitice, 
tt naked truth,' 
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this.' If you said you could not do any betterv^^l 
had tried many times with no good result, he would say 
'Scratch it out then; ih^ work has been badly tumedi 
send it back to the lire and the anvil.' If you still 
preferred defending your mistakes to correcting then, 
he did not waste another word, but left you to adnuTC 
without a rival yourself and your own work. The 
honest and sensible critic, if verses are dull will point 
it out ; if they are harsh in rhythm, will find fault witb 
them ; if they are rough in style, will make an ugly 
cross with black ink opiiosite to them ; he will apply the 
knife to redundant ornament ; ^will bid you clear Up 
ambiguities; will mark what should be changed : in Gne 
he will be your Aristarchus '. He will not say ' Wliy 
should I quarrel v/ith my friend about trifles f ' These 
trifles will bring the friend into serious mischief, if he is 
ill/- fooled and given this ill-starred reception. Like a leper 
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and if, like the birdcatc her with his eyes on the thrushes', 
he falls into a well or a diich, he may call as loud as he 
will ' Help, fellow citizens ! ' ; no one will take the 
trouble to lift him out again. If any one is inclined to 

' The greal'A 
SBEpecled vcTKS i 

" So commentatan idenlify the moTbvs rigita of the ten 
Did HolacB think it 
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md him a hand or let down a rope to him, I shall say 
to them ' How do you know but that he threw 
himself in on purjxjse and does not wish to be 
rescued .' ' I shall tell them the end of the Sicilian poet ; 
• Empedocles in his desire to be thought immortal threw 
himself one cold day into the lires of Aetna. Pqeis 
should have the right and ilie power if tbey choose to 

■destroy themselves. To save a man against his will is 
b bad as to murder him. And this is not the first 
fame he has done it. If you pull him out now he will 
pot then a;id there become like other people, or ky 
Ktdde his passion for a notorious death. Besides, none 
«f us knows how he came to be always writing verses. 
It may be he has defiled the graves of his ancestors, or 
set foot on some accursed ground and incurred un- 
cleanness : at the best he is mad ; and. like a bear if he - 

Ks broken his cage-bars, he sets unlearned and learned 
ke scampering away from fear of ' his reading his 
etry to them. If he catches one, he hugs him close 
and reads and reads till he kills him ; for he will not 
let him go, any more than a leech will let go the skin 
before it is gorged with blood.' 
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